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W. H. Crum Opposes 
Levying Taxes 
Upon Insurance 


Reciprocal Manager Thinks It Is 
Merely Adding to Burden of 
the Policyholders 


MEANS GREATER EXPENSE 





Sends Views to Pennsylvania Com- 
mission Now Making Study 
of Insurance Tax Problem 





W. H. Crum, general manager of the 
National Association of Automobile 
Inter-Insurers, has sent to the commis- 
sion appointed in Pennsylvania to study 
insurance taxation, his views on this 
subject. 

Mr. Crum takes the position that he is 
cpposed to the levying of taxes upon the 
Lusiness of insurance; that he does not 
consider it an economical proposition 
for the citizens and that he held those 
views when he was a state official. In 
the last analysis taxes are paid by citi- 
zens and insurance taxation merely adds 
to the premium cost. 


Taxes Paid by Public Without Its 
Knowledge 


It is an indirect way of raising taxes 
ef which the majority of the people who 
pay the tax do so without ever knowing 
it. It increases expense because the in- 
surance company must have experienced 
help and additional help to take care of 
the tax compilations. From many angles 
it is unfair and unjust as a means of 
raising revenue. Continuing, he says: 

“T have another viewpoint that I have 
always taken when special taxes were 
proposed to be levied and collected from 
foreign insurance companies. By the 
term foreign I mean insurance com- 
panies organized under the law of other 
states and countries. The usual tax law 
is upon the premium receipts of com- 
panies licensed in a certain state wherein 
the tax to be levied is exempted do- 
mestic companies. It would appear on 
the surface that the local or domestic 
companies were being done a service 
when they were exempted from a tax 
but the truth is to the contrary because 
all states have retaliatory laws. If a 
local company should happen to be 
licensed in ten outside states then under 
the retaliatory laws of those states, it 
must pay the same tax, in ten other 
states. It is, therefore, instead of the 
domestic companies being benefited by 
the exemption of the tax, it is hit ten 
times harder than the foreign companies. 

The Only Fair Way 

“I have always opposed a tax of any 
kind upon the premium receipts of any 
insurance company but if any tax 
authority comes to the conclusion that 
a tax is necessary, then, in my judg- 
ment, the only fair and "equitable way 
for the levying of the tax is to make 
it upon the profits derived by a com- 
pany and not upon the entire premium 
receipts as is usually done. 

“To illustrate my argument on this 

(Continued on page 14) 








PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years 
of successful business operation. World-wide interests. 
Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 





Fire, Automobile, Bpen ned Rental —. Use & Occupancy, Tor- 


nado, Sprinkler, | 





Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 






































Does It STICK? 


Not what is written, not what is delivered, but what sticks is the true 
test of real “business.” The policy in force at death is the only real insur- 
ance. In times gone by written figures were the measure of prosperity. 
Then came the substitution of delivered figures. 
ought eventually to be the standard. 


We have an effective conservation system. It saves renewal commis- 


sions for Agents. It aims to maintain until death the protection provided 
at the delivery of a policy. 


This is a golden service to Agents, to policyholders, and to beneficiaries. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 j 


“Business that sticks” 























VISION! 


Vision is the ability to see ahead. It is a big factor in the growth 
of all successful institutions. 


ASSETS $23 MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $165 MILLIONS 
ALL ACCUMULATED IN FIFTEEN YEARS 


If you have the vision necessary to appreciate what a liberal general agency 
contract in a selected territory with a company that is making such tre- 
mendous strides will mean to you within the next ten or fifteen years, you 


will at once ascertain the reasons why our general agencies are such big 
successes. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, First Vice-President 
MASSEY WILSON, Chairman of the Board 














Voods Hires Men 
for New Survey 
of Life Insurance 





Pittsburgh General Agent Will 
Cover Social Backgrounds 
in New Book 





WILL TAKE THREE YEARS 





Will Tell Story of Paupers, Depen- 
dents, Savers, Home Owners; 
and How Insurance Benefits 





Edward A. Woods, general agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Pittsburgh, has begun work on a book 
which will take rank as one of the most 
important volumes in the literature of 
life insurance. It will bear the title of 
“The Social Background of Life Insur- 
ance,” and will not be a one-man 
rroposition. The author has engaged a 
staff of assistants to gather material for 
a survey which will form the background 
for the book and which material will 
be correlated, analyzed and made to fit 
in with the philosophy and deductions 
of the writer. 

Mr. Woods expects to spend three 
years in the survey and the writing of 
this book and a tentative arrangement 
of its contents is printed herewith. It 
will be seen that it is a most compre- 
hensive review of the situation. 


Ideally Qualified 


Mr. Woods is ideally qualified for this 
task as for years he not only has been 
the leading general agent of the coun- 
try, but he has furnished many of the 
mo:t important ideas which have con- 
stituted the programs of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Dur- 
ing his career he has employed thou- 
sands of men and at the present time 
there are more than five hundred at- 
tached to the Edward A. Woods Co., the 
territory extending East into Ohio from 
Pittsburgh and for some distance the 
other side. 


The lay-out of the book as at present: 
Part 1 


I. THE MARCH THROUGH LIFE 
E. A. W.’s Article. 


II. Proportion of Destitute Widows Due 
to Death of Breadwinner. (Social Re- 
search) 

P.S.I.—Survey of some Old Ladies’ 
Home. 
Records of some association 
of charity organizations. 
Records of Massachusetts 
or other state or city. 
(Mass. Pension) 
Russell Sage Foundation. 
Mothers Assistance Fund. 
State and National Reports. 


III. Proportion of Dependent Orphans 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Present Austrian 
Insurance Condition 

SCARCE MONEY CHECKS GROWTH 

Public 


Policies; Clerks Get Enormous 


Demanding “Valorization” of 


Salaries in Kronen 


By Bela Deutsch 


After the public regained its trust in 


the Austrian currency, life insurance 
flourished again. This development was 
lately checked by the general scarcity 


of money. Some of the companies, as 
the Internationale Ruck, Wiener Ruck, 
Securitias, Wechselseitige Klementar ac 
cept life insurances even without medi 
cal examination. As the contracts which 
were paid in peace time in good golden 
Kronen are cashed and redeemed now 
in the inferior paper currency, there 1s 
demand on the part of the 
public for the “valorization” of the 
policies 

But all the assets of the companies 
would not suffice to satisfy such claims 
and the Government is not disposed to 
compel them to take a step which would 
probably result in ruining first-rate sub 
jects of taxation. But the great dis 
between the paid premiums 
and the between the real value of the 
repaid amount is a great moral draw 
hack and difficulty in persuading people 
fo new contracts Larger policies are 
therefore made payable almost ex 
clusively in foreign currencies, chiefly in 
dollars 

It will be interesting to give some data 
regarding the salaries of the clerks en 
gaged in the business. The employes 
having com luded a collective treaty with 
the companies, receive in the first ser 
840.000.-K oa month, which 
must increase after thirty vears of ser 
vice to at least 2.600.000. But the monthly 
alary is paid sixteen times a year. 

Besides this there are additional pay 
ments according to the position, knowl- 
edge and capacity of the different 
cierks. In this manner a_ better clerk 
must receive about 56-64 million Kronen 

vear, that is 8-900 dollars. Consider 
ing the high cost of living this is not 
even much. Old age support is pro- 
vided by State institutions 


cCvcre 


crepancy 


vice year 


AETNA IN LOUISIANA 


Now In All States; Otho Thomas Ap- 
pointed Manager of Life Depart- 
ment; Head Office New Orleans 
The Aetna Life has entered Louisiana 

for life insurance business and has ap- 
pointed as manager Otho Thomas. This 
is the second state the company has 
entered recently and it now is operating 
in every state in the country. The head- 
quarters will be in New Orleans. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Tennessee in 
1882 and was educated at the Southwest 
ern Presbyterian University. His first 
ten years out of college were devoted to 
the retail clothing business. Following 
his retail experience he became asso- 
ciated with the Prudential as a special 
agent. He was later promoted to the 
position of superintendent of agents for 
the Memphis office of the same com- 
pany and held that position till joining 
the Aetna. 

He is a member of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Memphis, Ten 
1essee and is active in insurance circles. 
His chief hobbies are fishing and hunt 
We. 


PALESTINE LIFE COMPANY 

\ life insurance company located in 
Palestine and formed by the Order of 
the Sons of Zion is planned to be in- 
corporated in Palestine. The president 
of the new company will be Municipal 
Court Judge Jacob S. Strahl and it will 
be known as the Judea Insurance Co. 
It is said that it is the intention to have 
the company ultimately do business 
throughout the world. 











benefit of agents. 


THE MUTUAL 





_ PRESTIGE AND GOOD WILL 


During seventy-nine years of active service 
ine) policyholders, the MUTUAL BENEFIT 
has demonstrated its dependability as a Life 
Insurance Company aiming to satisfy its 
membership. The prestige and good will the 
Company enjoys are due to its long record of 
equitable service, which redounds to the 


| INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





BENEFIT LIFE 

















Five Secretaries of Company 


All Lived on Home Office Site 


In preparing the biographies of men 
who have served the National Life of 
Vermont in executive capacities during 
the seventy-five years of the company’s 
existence, the curious coincidence de- 
veloped that all of the five men who 
have held the office of secretary of the 
company lived at some time in their 
lives on property now part of the home 
office site in Montpelier. The first pol- 
icy issued by the company was signed 
hy Roger S. Howard in 1850 who lived 
in a house still standing close to the west 
wall of the home. office building and 
owned by the company. 


Osman D. 


Clark, the present secretary, was born in 
a house long since gone, which stood on 
the site of the present National Life 
Building. Another secretary who lived 
on home office property was Joseph A. 
DeBoer, who was later actuary and then 
president of the company from 1902 until 
his death in 1915. 





COMPANY CHANGES NAME 





Travellers Life of Canada Will Be 
Known as Montreal Life Insurance 
Company 

The Travellers Life Insurance Co., of 
Canada, has caused its name to. be 
changed to the Montreal Life Insurance 
Co., of Montreal. 





to Agents. 


address: 


Home Office: 





Shortening The Selling Process 


Os SYSTEM of obtaining “leads” for our Agents has 
been cited as one of the most successful in operation. 


This service is part of our comprehensive program of 
llome Office cooperation which is of genuine practical 
value to our men in the field. 

Service to policyholders is also the best kind of service 
Our Policyholders Service Department 
offers, among other things, the health service of the 


Life Extension Institute free of charge. 


For information concerning Agency opportunities, 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


The Guardian Life 


Insurance Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 Union Square, New York 








Closes Case After 
Lapse of Months 


HOW AMOUNT GREW EACH CALL 





I. C. Bachman Tells of Three Failures 
to Close Case and How It Was 
Finally Signed Up 





An interesting story of the closing of 
a good sized line of business and per- 
sonal insurance after several attempts 
had failed and some months had elapsed, 
is told by Ivan C. Bachman, of the 
Philadelphia office of the Aetna Life 
under Manager W. R. Harper. 

“About a year ago,’ says Mr. Bach- 
man,” | tried to sell the Blank-Blank 
Co. Partnership insurance, without suc- 
cess. Last October, I learned that they 
bought a piece of ground for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new building; and in 
December, I learned that they were 
looking around for mortgages to be 
placed on the building at the time of the 
completion. I again tried to sell them 
partnership insurance, without success. 

“In January, owing to the fact of the 
change in age of one of the partners, 
| called to see him in reference to per- 
sonal insurance, but was not able to get 
lim interested. A_ little while later, I 
learned that the partners were success- 
ful in getting a $60,000 first mortgage 
on this new property; and in February, 
!-called to see them in reference to in- 
suring the mortgage and had them ex- 
amined the same day, the idea being to 
have a joint life policy issued for $60,000 
te cover the mortgage. 

“The day following the examination, 
I called to see them in order to get the 
application completed, and in turning the 
proposition over in my mind prior to 
making the call, I decided that I was not 
viving them the best proposition; and 
at the time of this call, I said to one of 
the partners, “Mr. Blank, if you would 
sell your interest in this business today, 
would you accept $100,000 for it?” He 
said he would. I then said, “Would you 
accept $75,000 for it?” He said he 
would not take anything less. With this 
information I then presented to the part- 
ners a proposition whereby the survivor 
would become the purchaser of the in- 
terest of the deceased partner, the 
money for the purchase price, or at least 
a large part of it, being provided through 
life insurance. 

“An agreement of sale was drawn up 
which is so elastic that in case of busi- 
ness expansion it will take care of the 
increase of each partner’s _ interest. 
Policies of $75,000 on each life were is- 
sued and duly placed. After placing 
them, I took up the question of per- 
sonal insurance with one of the partners 
and succeeded in placing an additional 
$75,000 personal insurance. At the 
present time there is pending an addi- 
tional $35,000, written as a result of in- 
formation obtained at the time of de- 
livery of the present insurance.” 


JUNE BIGGEST MONTH 





Connecticut General Has Good Results 
With First Offering of Additional 
Cover to Policyholders 


Policyholders’ Month, observed by the 
Connecticut General Life in June, was 
the biggest month of the year so far in 
written business. New business that 
went on the books totalled $15,650,000, 
exceeding the May business by $3,600,000 
and the June business of a year ago by 
nearly as much. 

During the month the company €x- 
tended to those of its present policy- 
holders who had taken insurance within 
the past two years the privilege of addi- 
tional insurance without medical exam!- 
nation, provided no change had taken 
place in their insurability. New insur- 
ance under this special offer was limited 
to $10,000. nae. 

Of the 2,676 regular life policies issued 
during the month about 1,400 for overt 
$5,300,000 insurance were “June 5pe- 
cials.” 
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The central thought around which we 
built our Equipment Exhibit is best ex- 
pressed in the chart reproduced in this 
article and entitled “Sales Forces influenc- 
ing prospects.” Most salesmen recognize 
the fact that ideal results involve the use 
of a number of factors of influence which 
tend to create a favorable impression on 
the prospect either before or after the 
actual personal contact or sales interview. 
One of the most fascinating developments 
in modern life insurance salesmanship is 
the skillful and resourceful use of these 
influences, not only by the salesman, but by 
his Hlome Office and his manager. After 
all there is absolute harmony of purpose 
in the objective of all three and ideal re 
sults are accomplished when the manager 
and the Hlome Office are backing up the 
salesman by the utilization of all possible 
influences that help make sales and, it 
might be added, help the persistency of 
the business. 

At our recent Equipment Convention we 
undertook to make a demonstration of the 
fact that our whole institution was actively 
co-operating with its salesmen, and we 
‘ndertook to show that we were using the 
irost modern methods to encourage “con 
sumer’s acceptance.” 

The exhibit was placed around the din- 
ing room where our conventioneers were 
assembled at noon for their luncheon. At 
1.30 o’clock the gavel brought the diners 
to order and the clatter of dishes was soon 
abbated. Then a bird’s-eye view of the 
high spots of the exhibit was presented in 
about the following order. The men were 
asked to study each of the bulletins under 
the various headings and points of  par- 
ticular interest were emphasized and a 
special examination urged. 

1. Silent Workers for Pre 
and Follow-Up. 

Under this heading were displayed 
hooklets dealing with special forms of in 
surance service such as our Premium De 
posit und, our advertising portfolio, “The 
Pathway to Successful Interviews,” and 
other booklets that could be used in the 
prospect’s presence, or mailed to him 
either before or after the interview. 

2. The Latest Step in’ Merchandizing 

Here we showed our new Budget Book, 
“The Business of Running a Home,” with 
plans for gaining rapid distribution, and 
favorable approach for prospects. 


>-Approach 


3 Interesting Advertising Returns. 

Letters written to us from individuals 
who had read our national advertising, 
most of them inquiring for pamphlets re 
garding our Educational Fund Plan, ete. 
Others were of a complimentary nature. 

4. Tie-Ups With Our National Adver- 
tising. 

Suggested plans for local tie-up with our 
national advertising copy including sugges 
tions for use of newspaper cuts, screen 
slides, advertising portfolios, ete. 

5. These Work 24 Hours a Day For 
You. 

Reproductions of our series of advertise 
ments in the “American Magazine” and the 
“Literary Digest” were exhibited under this 
heading. 

6. National 
Policyholders. 

We found in a test made recently that 
64.7% of a group of our policyholders were 
reading the advertising in the “American” 
r “Literary Digest” or both. The test was 
conducted in such a way that our policy- 
holders did not know what company sought 
the information. 

7. Trail-Blazing Pioneers. 

The high. spots. in our accomplishments 
with our Sales Training Courses were 
brought out under this heading. For 
example, one panel, “The Phoenix Mutual 
the first company to require all new sales 
men to be trained.” Another panel, 
“Training has resulted in more selictes 


Advertising Interests our 


Phoenix Mutual Sales Equipment Chart 
By LEON A. SOPER ~° 


Manager Sales Promotion, Phoenix Mutual 


sold, more commissions earned, higher 
average policy and greatly increased inter- 
view value.” Our new Managers’ Manual 
was also shown in this group of panels. 
8. Made-to-Order Sales Letters. 
This panel was devoted to the suggestion 





LEON A. SOPER 


that the services of the Sales Promotion 
Division be utilized in the development of 
local sales letters or special follow-through 
letters. Typical illustrations of — this 
service were explained, 


9. Five Letters in Experimental Stage. 

The Company now furnishes nine sales 
letters which produce an average of 30% 
return inquiry cards. $8,000,000 of life 
insurance was developed from these cards 
last year. Five additional sales letters of 
this type were exhibited on this panel with 
a special offer of service during the try-out 
period. 

10. Two New I. C. A. Circulating 

Letters. 

These letters dealing with our new In 
surance Conservation Agreement were ex- 
hibited and results from one mailing to a 
select list of policyholders showed 24 re- 
plies from a list of 25 names. 


11. Vote Your Choice on These Ad 

vertising Specialties. 

At every Convention our men are asked 
to select from a suggested new line of 
advertising .specialties those which they 
most desire to have added. The referen 
dum vote enables us to select the most 
popular articles and thus bring our line 
of reminder advertising up to date. 

12. Sales Research Division. 

It has well been said that modern selling 
requires analytical merchandising methods. 
Our Sales Research Division which fixes 
quotas for agencies based upon market 
conditions, ete., presented a list of quota 
smashers in 1923. On the other panels, 
“Sources of Best Prospects.” “Market 
Possibilities,’ “Business Conditions.” It 
also showed the care exercised by the com- 
pany in the selection of its sales personnel. 

13. Our Library.’ 

The librarian argued that selling ideas 
were developed from study and reading. 

14. Trust Companies Promote Life 

Insurance. 
A very striking illustration of the cooper 


Sales Forces Influencing Prospects 
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ation of some of our leading Trust Com- 
panies in the promotion of life insurance 
sales. 

15. Reinstatement. 

The work of the Reinstatement Division 
in preventing lapsation was graphically 
shown. 

16. New Business Department. 

Underwriting services were illustrated 
with graphic charts—the services rendered 
by our underwriters with respect to over- 
weight and heart murmur cases. 

17. The Insurance Conservation 
Agreement. 

The sales values in this agreement were 
vividly portrayed. 

18. Trail Blazer Contest. 

The value of sales contests to a sales- 
man was demonstrated, 

19. Friend-Makers. 

Our line of advertising specialties which 
we furnish to salesmen with their imprint 
was shown on this panel. 

20. Climbing Values in a Decade of 

P) OS Per t Service 

A graphic chart on this panel showed 
the increase in the average commission 
value of a mailing list of 100 names from 
$16.40 in 1913 to $140 in 1923. 

The following series of panels showed 
the work being done in the field to utilize 
the national advertising and sales influ- 
ences. Our salesmen were asked to sub- 
mit plans used by them in selling, which 
had worked out profitably. A splendid 
array of skilfully prepared material nearly 
swamped the Exhibit Committee. There 
wasn’t room for all of it. The following 
panels tell the story: 

21. Developing and Maintaining Contact 
with Prospects. 

Use of local sales letters for yr ap 
proach or follow through, with use of ad 
vertising "a calendars, etc. 
Policyholders in Sates 
Contests. 

\ striking illustration of the effective 
enlistment of policyholders by one of out 
salesmen, who was leading in a sales con 
test, and asked his policyholders to keep 
him ahead. The letter brought remark 


ably satisfactorv results. 


23. Lintering Wedges to the Prospect’s 


Interest. 

Our salesmen are developing very skil 
fully their own individual methods of a 
plan of tie-up with our national advertis 
ing. These were exhibited under the above 
caption, 


Ze U sing 


24. This was the last panel in the series 
and contained a collection of very striking 
forms of proposals for each kind of in 
surance service offered by the Company. 
The forms were developed by the field men 
and offered many suggestions for others to 
follow. This section of the exhibit was 
carefully examined and many were seen 
taking notes for selling points, etc. 

All in all the exhibit proved beyond a 
doubt the desirability of adopting as a per- 
manent part of our future convention plans 
this means of presentation. A great many 
suggestions were made and received under 
this plan which would have required at 
least a day or two more for presentation 
on the Convention platform. Someone, 
somewhere, has said that the eye conveys 
twenty-two times as many ideas to the 
mind as the ear. 

It is our purpose to develop this idea 
still further at our next get-together of 
field men which will be a council of Quar 
ter Million Club members next June. The 
time end place has not been fixed defi 
nitely, hut we have gained enough know! 
edge of the value of such an exhibit 
warrant a further development of i 


Sound business policy dictat th 
every debt contracted should be hedged 
: . ; “ 

with an insurance policy, says the ] 


coln National, 
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Woods’ New Survey 
(Continued from page 1) 


Due to Death of Breadwinner. (Social 
Research) 
P.S.I.—Records of some Orphan- 
age. (F. L. Hoffman) 
Records of some Parish. 
Records of some Associa- 
tion of Charity Organiza- 
tions 
Metropolitan 
ance Company. 
Russell Sage Foundaiton. 
Mr. Carstons, through Mr. 
Terry of Children’s Bureau 
of Pittsburgh. 
IV. Proportion of Destitute Aged (Mar- 
ried and Unmarried) Due to Loss or 
Lack of Savings by Themselves or of 


Life 


Insur- 


Provision by Others. (Social Re- 
search) 
P.S.I.—Records of Old Men’s and 


Old Folks’ 
Hoffman) 
Masonic. 
Odd Fellows. 

Sectarian. 

Records of Almshouses. 
Instances of Spinsters, Bach- 
elors, Widows and Wid- 
owers in Homes. 

Pension List of Some Firm 


(F. L. 


Homes. 


or State. 

“Facing Old Age’—A. Ep- 
stein. 

Old Age Pension Commis- 


mission. 
\. Number of Pauper Burials in United 
states. 

P.S. 1—Records of Some Municipal- 

ity or County (F. L. Hoff- 
man), of hospital or under- 
taking establishment, of as- 
sociation of charity organi- 
zations 

Hoffman's Book on Burials 
and Funeral Expenses (Pru- 
dential). 

VI. Reduction of Pauper Burials Due 
to Growth of Life Insurance. 

P.S. 1.—Pauper burials in some com- 
munity when little insurance 
was carried compared with 
number some time later 
when insurance had _in- 
creased. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 
Prudential 
Company. 
Records of Some Undertak- 
ing Establishment. 
Part 2 
LIFE INSURANCE ON 
THRIFT 
VII. Percentage of Savings Bank Ac- 
counts Among Insured and Uninsured. 
Do insured people carry more savings 
bank accounts than uninsured? 

P.S.I—Some Savings Bank. 

Some Life Insurance Group. 


Life Insurance 


EFFECT OF 


Some Firm keeping such 
records. 
VIII. Persistence of Life Insurance 


Payments Compared With Deposits in 
Savings Accounts. 
Are a larger proportion of savings 
bank accounts once started maintained 
than life insurance policies? 
P.S.I—Lapse rate of Life Insur- 
ance Companies. 
Records of some _ savings 
bank—Cleveland Trust Com- 
t pany, People’s Savings & 
Trust Company. 
Some company keeping such 
records. 

IX. Comparison of Number of Homes 
Owned by a Group of Insured and 
Group or Uninsured. 
Do Insured persons 
own more homes 
sured? 

P.S.I—Some firm keeping records. 
Some credit association. 
Some life insurance com- 
pany. 

X. Other General Savings by a Group 
of Insured Compared with Group of 
Uajasured Persons. 


proportionately 
than those unin- 
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Do insured persons save in other 
ways more than uninsured? 
P.S.I—Some firm keeping such 
records (American Rolling 
Mill Company—Ford Motor 
Company — Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.) 
Some Metropolitan or Equit- 


ie Group. ? 
Some firm urging stock 
purchasing. 
YI. Total Estates Left, Exclusive of 


Life Insurance, by a Similar Group of 
Insured and Uninsured Persons. 
Do insured persons leave larger es- 
tates, exclusive of Life Insurance, than 
uninsured? 
P.S.I—Some Insurance Group life 
The Philadelphia Company. 

XII. Percentage of Insurance to Total 
Value of Estates in Certain Groups. 
What part does Life Insurance play 
to total estate left? 

P.S.I.—Some well-paid set of em- 

ployees of manufacturing 

firm — such as American 
Rolling Mill Company— 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
Company. 
Some financial 
bank, etc. 
Some group of professional 
men and women—physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, nurses, 
etc: 
Probate Records. 

XIII. Percentage of Life Insurance to 
Total Estates in Some Specific Coun- 
t1es. 

P.S.I.—Dan Nelson’s Surveys. 
Probate Court Records. 
Trust Company Records. 

XIV. Mortgages on Homes Foreclosed 
Among Insured and Uninsured Groups. 
Are the foreclosed mortgages on 
homes larger among uninsured than 
insured? 


PS: 1: 


institution, 


Records of Recorder’s Of- 

fice (?) 

XV. Other Insurance for $1,000 or Over 
Carried by Two Similar Groups of 














Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 





MUTUAL 











People—One Covered by Group Insur- 
ance and One Not. ; 
Does Group Insurance encourage or 
discourage other insurance? 
P.S.I—Some firm carrying Group 
Insurance, likes the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, 
The Philadelphia Company, 


etc, 

Wm. J. Graham of The 
Equitable. 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel of the 
Metropolitan. 


XVI. Increasing Financial Progress of 
Insured Compared with Uninsured. 
Who increase their net worth most? 

P.S.I1—Some firm keeping records 
of insurance carried by their 
employees and of em- 
ployees’ worth. 

XVII. Progress in Promotion or sAd- 


vancement of Insured Compared with 
Uninsured People. 





SAFETY 


investments. 
SERVICE 


organization. 


SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 


Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 
Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 
Provided by an efficient and progressive 


STABILITY Assured by conservative business policies. 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 




















Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 


Over forty per cent of the new business of the Provident 
Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders who not only 
evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own lives, but by 
recommending the Company to their friends. 
able to the agents of the Provident Mutual is the active good 
will of those whose Old Age Endowments have matured. 


Especially valu- 

















Who advance most? 

P.S.I.—Some firm keeping records 
of insurance carried and 
progress of their employees. 

XVIII. Employment and Turnover 
Among Insured Compared with Unin- 
sured. 

Who are most permanent? 

P.S.I.—Firms inquiring about Life 
Insurance carried and keep- 
ing a record of turnover and 
separations. 

XIX. Insolvent Estates, Percentage to 
Total—Classified by Amounts. 

P.S.I—Dan Nelson’s Surveys. 
Probate Court Records. 

XX. Total Estates Left by Two Similar 
Groups, One Carrying Group Insur- 
ance and One Not, Giving Amount of 
Tnsurance Left. 

Does Group Insurance help save the 
rest of the estate? 

P.S.I.—Some firm carrying Group 
Insurance and keeping such 
records. 


XXI. Estates Lost by Exhaustion or 
Bad Investments, Percentage and 
Time They Last. 

P. S.I.—Maryland Records. 

Trust Company Records. 
R Service. 
Diamond Life Service. 
Dan Nelson’s Surveys. 

XXII. Comparison of Longevity of 
Two Groups or Persons—One Insured 
and Other Uninsured—Persons of 
Which Group Live Longer? 

P. S. l—Actuarial Records of life in- 

surance companies. 

XXIII. Comparison of Longevity of 
Annuitants and Non-Annuitants. 
Who live longer? 

P.S.I—Annuity Mortality rates 
compared with general mor- 
tality. 

XXIV. Longevity of Income Bondhold- 
ers. 

Do those providing for their old age 
by forms of insurance as income bonds 
or deferred annuities not requiring 
medical examination live longer than 
those not doing so? 

P. S. —Equitable Bond 
Mortality. 

XXV. Morbidity of Insured and Unin- 
sured. 

Are insured persons sick less than 
uninsured, eliminating the effect of 
medical selection? 

P.S.I—Record of some Group. 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany records. 

Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany records. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company records. 

XXVI. Work of Life Insurance Com- 
panies in Lengthening Life and De- 
creasing Morbidity. 

S.I—Report of such work by 
Metropolitan Life Isurance 
Company. 

What Proportion of Students 


Income 


X XVII. 


Who Leave School Do So On Account 
of Death of Breadwinner? 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Inheritance Taxes 
In Eastern States 


TWO WITHOUT ANY SUCH LAW 





Minimum and Maximum Rates of Tax 
for States; How One Estate Shrunk 
Over Sixty Per Cent 





Life insurance to cover Federal and 
State inheritance and estate taxes prom- 
ise to be increasingly one of the great 
sources of large individual amounts of 
insurance. The estate tax taxes the 
right to transfer property to another 
and the inheritance tax taxes the right 
to receive property. The only states 
that have no inheritance tax are Ala- 
hama and Florida. 

A recent example of what happens to 
au estate when its founder passes on is 
found in the case of George Waldbart, 
a St. Louis florist who died this year. 

An appraisal fixed the value of the 
estate at $267,261 but it is now going 
through the usual process of special 
taxes, attorney’s fees, commissions, court 
costs, etc., and has already shrunk to 
$196,534, with the end not yet in sight. 
To date attorneys have been paid $10,- 
(O00 in fees; $13,503 have been paid out 
in commissions to the executors, and an 
estimated fee of $7,500 will go to Nat 
Goldstein, temporary administrator, 
pending a will contest. The state of 
Missouri has extracted $14,516 for in- 
heritance taxes, while the Federal Tax 
amounted to $4,000, and other costs have 
totaled $14,516. ; 

It is expected that by the time the 
will contest is finally settled the estate 
will be worth less than $100,000 net, a 
shrinkage of over sixty per cent of the 
original estate. _ 

Furthermore, it will be evident from 
reference to the following data prepared 
by the Aetna Life that the tax question 
is of paramount importance not alone 
to the man who has acquired a vast for- 
tune, but also to the person of moderate 
means. ; ; ; 

Aside from questions involving the 
estate as a whole are those relating 
specifically to life insurance. Although 
the regulations are practically uniform 
in many of the states, there is a suff- 
cient number of states in which the 
regulations do differ from the general 
form to make it particularly essential 
to investigate thoroughly this phase of 
inheritance taxes. — ; 

In the field of inheritance and estate 
taxes there is an endless chain of busi- 
ness which by proper cultivation can be 
developed into incredible proportions. 
This statement has been substantiated 
already by the accomplishments of those 
who have devoted a large part of their 
soliciting to the needs which the legal 
phases of our present day civilization 
give rise to. ; 

The greatest measure of service and 
commensurate reward in the field of es- 
tate and inheritance taxes involves the 
protection of the individual estate 
against shrinkage at the death of its 
founder, and the arrangement of the 
life insurance proceeds if possible so 
that they themselves will not be subject 
to taxation. 

The laws of the Eastern states are 
summarized in the following: 


Connecticut 
Exemption ranges from $500 up to a 
maximum of $10,000 according to re- 
lationship of individual or kind of insti- 

tution receiving bequest. 
Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 8%. 
A non-resident owning real property 
within the state is taxed according to 
the above rates. A non-resident owning 
personal property of any kind, including 
money in bank or stock of domestic cor- 
porations, including national banks, is 
taxed at a flat rate of 2% without ex- 
emptions. No discount. Life insurance 
fayable to the estate is taxed but there 


is no tax if it is payable to individual 
beneficiaries. 


Delaware 


Exemption ranges from $1,000 up to a 
maximum of $3,000 according to rela- 
tionship of individual or kind of insti- 
tution receiving bequest. 

Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 8%. 

Non-residents owning property within 
the state, except stock in Delaware cor- 
porations, are taxed at the above rates. 
No discount. Life insurance payable to 
individual beneficiaries is not taxed but 
the contrary holds if payable to the 
estate. 

Georgia 

Maximum exemption in this state is 
$5,000 according to relationship of indi- 
vidual or kind of institution receiving 
bequest. 

Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 21%. 

Non-residents owning real estate or 
tangible personal property within the 
state, are taxed at above rates. In- 
tangible property such as stocks, notes, 
bonds, etc., is not taxed. 

No disount. 

No tax on life insurance payable to 
individual beneficiaries—but when pay- 
able to executor or to estate it is taxed. 

Maine 

Exemption ranges from $500 up to a 
maximum of $10,000 according to rela- 
tionship of individual or kind of insti- 
tution receiving bequest. 

Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 7%. 

Non-residents owning property within 
a jurisdiction of the state, including 
stock of domestic corporations, are 
taxed at above rates. 

No discount. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary holds if payable to the estate. 

Maryland 

Exemption ranges from less than $500 
up to a maximum of $500 according to 
relationship of individual or kind of in- 
stitution receiving bequest. 

Minimum tax, 5%; maximum tax, 5%. 

Securities of a domestic corporation 
owned by a non-resident are not taxed, 
but cannot be transferred until the tax 
upon executor’s commission is paid. 

No discount. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary hold if payable to the estate. 

Massachusetts 


Exemption ranges from $1,000 up to a 
maximum of $10,000 according to rela- 
tionship of individual or kind of insti- 
tution receiving bequest. 

Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 12%. 

Real estate of non-residents, within 
the jurisdiction of the state, and stock of 
domestic corporations, or National Banks 
in the state are taxed at above rates. 

No discount. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary holds if payable to the estate. 
Life insurance used to pay inheritance 
taxes is not itself taxed in Massachu- 
setts. 

New Hampshire 

Maximum exemption in this state is 
$10,000. No exemption on some kinds 
of bequests. 

Minimum tax, 2%; maximum tax, 10%. 

Real estate of a non-resident lying 
within the state is taxed at above rates. 
Non-residents’ personal property includ- 
ing stock of a domestic corporation or 
national bank, is taxed at a flat rate of 
2%; no exemption. Money in bank, 
however, is not taxed. A discount of 
3% is allowed if the tax is paid within 
six months of decedent’s death. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary holds if payable to the estate. 

New Jersey ‘ 

Maximum exemption in this state is 
$5,000. No exemption on some kinds of 
bequest. 

Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 8%. 

Real property, goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, stock in domestic corporations 
or of national banks, within the state of 
a non-resident are taxed at above rates. 

No discount is allowed. 


Life insurance payable to individual 

beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 

trary holds if payable to the estate. 
New York 

Exemption ranges from $500 up to a 
maximum of $5,000 according to rela- 
tionship of individual or kind of insti- 
tution receiving bequest. 

Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 8%. 

Non-residents are taxed upon the 
transfer of real estate or of goods, wares 
and merchandise within the state. Un- 
less special reference is made to resi- 
dents and non-residents in the law, its 
provisions apply to any property tax- 
able by the state. If the tax is paid 
within six months of death, a discount 
of 5% is allowed. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary holds if payable to the estate. 

North Carolina 

Exemption ranges from $200 up to a 
maximum of $10,000 according to rela- 
tionship of individual or kind of insti- 
tution receiving bequest. 

Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 9%. 

The transfer of all property within the 
state including money in banks, stocks 
or bonds of domestic corporations 
owned by non-residents is taxed at above 
rates. 

If the tax is paid within six months a 
discount of 3% is allowed. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary holds if payable to the estate. 

Pennsylvania 

No exemptions in this state. 

Minimum tax, 2%; maximum tax, 10%. 

Transfers of property of the following 

(Continued on page 8) 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always hind a eatistactory opporvenity 
for work with this Company in goog ter. 
ritory—men who can collect the preuanums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of / goncle 











Are You A Man | 


Who is possessed of an am- 
bition to do bigger and bet- 
ter things? Have you a 
clean record and the ability 
to secure and build up a high 
Life Insurance organization? 
Are you a man big enough to 
consider an attractive man- 


ager’s contract for Buffalo, 
New York? 


If so, we will be glad to get 





in touch with you and ar- 
range for a conference. 


Address Agency Department 
Care, Eastern Underwriter 











WANTS 





FEATURING TERM BUSINESS 


The Central States Life has been given 
much attention to term insurance in re- 
cent months and the agents report that 
this class of business has a tendency to 
lead to permanent conversions on a 
larger basis. A prospect will purchase 
. $5,000 term policy for instance when 
he might hesitate to buy a straight $3,000 
policy. However, later he will convert 
the $5,000 policy from the term basis to 
straight life or some other form, the 
agent reaping the benefit. 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of  sub- 

agents. 
The States of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 
Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 











ILLINOIS LIFEINSURANCE CG 


CAG 
cri 
SANUS ML STEVENS, Pre 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


GOOD MEN 
AND 


|WILL PAY THEM WEL 


‘ 








birthday. 


are up-to-date in every res 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secreta 











DR. 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


| 
| 
INCORPORATED 1899 | 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY * | 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next | 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


t. 
ARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


R. E. ‘BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 





P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Woods’ New Survey 


(Continued from page 4) 


P.S.1.—High School Records. 
Grammar School Records. 
Government Records. 

S XVIII. What Proportion of Students 


Who Leave College Do So Because 
of Death of Breadwinner ? 
P.S.1.—College Records 
Class Secretaries 
Fraternities. 
X XIX. Percentage of Prisoners Either 


Carrying Life Insurance or Insured at 
Qne Time. (F. L. Hoffman) 
Are a smaller proportion of insured 
persons criminal than of uninsured? 
P.S.I.—Western Pennsylvania Peni 
tentiary or other penal institutions. 
XXX Retiring 


Percentage of Firms 


from Business Because of Death of 
Uninsured Persons. 
P.S.1.—Dun’s 
Bradstreet’s. 
Babson’s Statistical Organi 
zation. 
Credit Associations. 

XXXII. Percentage of Business Fail 
ures Due to Death of Uniusured Per- 
SOnS 

P.S.1.—Same as for XXX. 
XXXII. Percentage of Failures Among 


100 Insured and 100 Uninsured Trades- 
people 
yr. Si 
XXXIII Percentage of 
\dults Leaving Wills. 


Deceased 


P.S.1.—Probate Court Records of 
several counties. 
rust Company Records. 
XXXIV. Total Amount of Estates Left 


Annually in the U. S. 
\mount of 


and Total 
Life Insurance With Con 


sequent Proportion. 

P.S.1.—Probate Court Records. 
Total Insurance paid in one 
or several communities. 

XXXV. Has the Growth of Life In- 


surance Reduced Poor Taxes? 


P.S.1 sritish Royal Commission. 
Massachusetts State Rec- 
ords 

XXXVI. Comparison of Two Com- 
munities—One Carrying Much and the 
Other Little Insurance, or, One Be- 


fore Much Life Insurance Was Car- 
ried and the Same Community Later. 


ge) 
XXXVIL. Effect of Non-Insurance On 
rhrift and Progress of Colored People. 

ae 
XXXVIIL. Percentage of Life Insur- 


ance Paid te Named _ Beneficiaries, 
Which is Practically Willed. 


P.S.1.—Life Insurance Company 
records. (90%) 
XXXIX. Increasing Appreciation of 
Life vs. Property Values. 
P.S. 1.— Massachusetts Statistics. 
XL. Comparison of Two Groups of Es- 


tates—One Group 
the Other Not 
sipated or Lost 


Left in Trust and 
As to How Soon Dis- 


Fr. 3.1 
XLI. Comparison of Similar Amounts 
and Classes of Life Insurance Estates 
Left—One Class of Those Left in 


Cash and the Other by Life Incomes. 
What Class Lasts the Longer? 


aoe 
XLII. Taxation of Life Insurance. 
\. General. 
B. By States. 
( By Federal Government. 
DD. By other nations. 
XLIII. Money Lost by Bad Invest 


ments and Comparative Safety of Life 
Insurance. 


oe F 
XLIV. Effects of Poverty on Disease, 
etc. 
P. Bids 
XLV. Does Group Insurance Reduce 
Labor Turnover? 
P.S.1—Companies carrying Group 


Insurance. 


JOINS ALBANY STAFF 
A. A. Knox Appointed Assistant Man- 
ager Under Manager Baird for the 
Aetna Life 

Albert A. Knox has been added to the 
staff of the Albany office of the Aetna 
Life ag assistant manager under Man- 
ager Baird. Mr. Knox is a native of 
‘Toronto, Canada. He was once in the 
dry goods business in Seattle and in 
1909 he came to Albany with the Whit- 
ney Co., a large department store. 

Mr. Knox first went into the life in- 
surance business in 1918 with the Trav- 
clers at Albany as special agent in the 
life and accident department. He was 
also five years located in Boston for the 
sane company. 


NEW GROUP CASES 


The following concerns recently in- 
sured the lives of their employees under 


Connecticut General group imsurance 
contracts. 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company, 


Wilmington, Del. 

Dock & Mill Company, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. (additional insurance). 








about them. 





dential year talk to his business purpose. 


MAKING THE POLITICAL PARADE 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


The first trumpets are sounding for the political parade—a lively 
spectacle stretching from now on to a certain Monday in November. 
Many life insurance men will line up with the crowd to watch that 
entertaining procession, oblivious of all else that may be going on 


The agent who gets prompt service on his business, whose policies 
come back to him with gratifying dispatch, and who has learned the 
fascination of seeking out life insurance needs and adapting his policies 
to the individual wants of his clients, is interested in turning the presi- 
His thoughts are held to his work and accord- 
ingly he makes the political opinions of the hour speak for added protection. 

Lincoln National Life agents find that because their telling Home Office service 
stimulates their business energies, it pays to 








Lincoln Life Building 








(LINK UP (with THE) LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 














ADDRESSES ASSOCIATION 
Dr. Joseph H. Smith, district manager 


at Petersburg for the Atlantic Life, was 


scheduled to deliver an address before 


the annual convention of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Roanoke. He was expected to detail 


some of the achievements of the Vir- 
ginia state chamber of commerce since 
he became head of this organization sev- 
cral months ago. He recently returned 
irom a tour of New England ports 
where he held conferences with shippers 
and business men, urging greater use of 
Hampton Roads. 


























Courtesy and Promptness 


“Tt is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ways of Applying 
Annual Dividends 


USUAL PRACTICES ANALYZED 


Circumstances of Individual Case Gov- 
ern in Determining Method of 
Utilizing Payments 





The question is frequently asked: 
What form of dividend settlement is 
best for the policyholder? Should the 
dividend be drawn in cash? Left on 
deposit? Or used for the purchase ot 
paid-up additions 

The circumstances of each individual 
policyholder should in general deter- 
mine the answer, and the Equitable So- 
ciety discusses the subject as follows: 

Paid Up Additions 

If the policyholder is in immediate 
need of all the insurance he can obtain, 
he should choose the Dividend Addi- 
tion Option, as this gives the maximum 
increase to his estate or to the bene- 
ficiary in case of his early death. The 
dividend addition is obtained on the net 
basis without loading for expense and 
under annual dividend policies does not 
requre medical examination. The Cash 
Surrender Value of each individual div- 
idend used originally in purchasing 
such addition, and it may be more at a 
later date. 

Left at Interest 

If the policyholder is not in urgent 
need of additional insurance but wishes 
to get the best ultimate value out of 
his dividends, it will ordinarily be best 
for him to leave the dividends on de- 
posit as they will accumulate with ex- 
cess interest earnings. In the event that 
he should be in poor financial circum- 
stances at some time in the future when 
his premium falls due, he may eim- 
ploy a part of the accumulated dividend 
deposits toward the payment of the 
premium. In this way the dividend de- 
posit fund becomes really an emergency 
fund for future contingencies and also 
bears a high rate of interest considering 
the security involved. 

Where dividends are used to purchase 
paid-up addiitions under policies on the 
3% or 3%% basis, a time may come 
when the sum of the guaranteed paid- 
up value of the policy itself, together 
with the total outstanding dividend addi- 
tions, equals or exceeds the face of the 
original policy. Or in case the dividends 
have been left on deposit, a time may 
come when the reserve on the policy 
itself, together with the accumulated 
dividends on deposit, may equal or ex- 
ceed the reserve on a similar paid-up 
policy. When or after that time is 
reached the Society upon request of the 
owner of the policy will endorse the 
policy as paid-up on the participating 
plan for the original face, allowing any 
balance of dividend additions or de- 
posits to remain outstanding to the 
credit of the policy, or they may be sur- 
rendered for the cash value. Owing to 
the fact that the time when a_ policy 
under these circumstances may be en- 
dorsed as paid-up is dependent upon the 
future dividend experience of the So- 
ciety, and in the case of dividends on 
deposit is also dependent upon the fu- 
ture rate of accumulation of dividend 
deposits, the Society is not in a position 
{o say in advance when the policy may 
be made paid-up in this way. Nor is 
the Equitable prepared to make advance 
calculations by estimating dividend ac- 
cumulations on the basis of the present 
scale and the present rate of excess in- 
terest earnings. 

A table is shown below, however, for 
the Ordinary Life and 20 Payment Life 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hebbel! Building 
Des Moines, lowa 








policies for quinquennial ages at issue. 
This table indicates in about how many 
years a policy would become paid up 
by the use of the 1924 additions, if the 
current dividend scale were maintained. 
If the dividends were left on deposit in- 
stead of being left as dividend additions, 
the policy could be made paid-up in a 
slightly shorter length of time for the 
reason that no part of the dividends is 
used up in paying the cost of insurance, 
as in the case where dividend additions 
are taken. 

The sum of the guaranteed paid-up 
values of the policy itself and the aggre- 
gate dividend additions for the same 
policy duration, on the basis of a policy 
for $1,000, as well as the amount of out- 
standing additions included in this sum, 
are shown separately as follows: 


Ordinary Life—3% Reserve 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Amt. of Div. 

Age Duration Sum of Guar. Adds. incl. 
at of P-U and Div. in Col- 

Issue Policy Additions umns (3) 
21 25 years $1,018 $496 
25 24 i 1,007 470 
30 23 as 1,002 443 
35 23 a 1,027 428 
40 22 . 1,020 403 
45 21 i 1,018 387 
50 20 * 1,025 384 
55 19 ‘ 1,043 397 
60 17 1,024 397 
65 15 ‘ 1,009 403 

20 Payment Life—3% Reserve 

21 14 vears $1,030 $336 
25 14 a 1,029 331 
30 14 c 1,027 326 
35 14 . 1,016 312 
40) 14 ss 1,002 298 
45 15 ki 1,063 313 
50 15 ‘ 1,052 310 
55 15 7 1,056 326 
60 os ” 1,067 357 


The figures in column (3) above repre- 
sent the sum of the Guaranteed Paid- 
Up values of a $1,000 policy, and the 
Total Dividend Additions summarized 
from the date of issue to the end of the 
same policy year as shown in Column 
(4) on the basis of the 1924 Dividend 


- Seale. 


A. S. MANNING DEAD 


Austin S. Manning, general agent at 
Columbia, S. C., for the Home Life of 
New York, died recently. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one daughter. Mr. 
Manning was born in Little Rock, 
Ark., July 27, 1872, and was of South 
Carolina and Virginia ancestry. He was 
prominent in banking circles in South 
Carolina before entering the life insur- 
ance field. 











HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 
the year 1999 .ccccccccscsss $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 
and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc...... 








Increase in Assets.......... 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 
amount expected. 

Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets 








FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














THREE REASONS 
WHY 


It pays Insurance men to use our 


ACCIDENT BROKERAGE 
SERVICE 


1—Superior policies, with many 
exclusive features; Complete 
Coverages for various classes 
of risks. 


2—Prompt and careful handling 
of applications; fair under- 
writing, enabling the Com- 
pany to give liberal claim 
service; quick delivery of 
policies. 


3-—Expert information and help 
in closing cases; trained 
Branch Office men at the 
Broker’s call; no strings to 
this assistance—all the com- 
mission belongs to the 
Broker. 





We also handle Surplus and Substandard Life 
Insurance—liberal first commissions; guaranteed 
non-forfeitable renewals in [ranch Office territory). 
Brokers can qualify for the Company’s Quarter 
Million Club—Havana in 1925! 











MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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Big Rejections 
An Object Lesson 


WAS THREE-QUARTER BILLION 


One-Tenth of Total Written Business 
Was Rejected During 1923; Best’s 
Comment 


In discussing the report of the Life 
Sales Research Bureau that 
three-quarters of a billion dollars of 
life insurance applied for in 
this country last year was turned down 
by the companies, Best’s “Insurance 
News” makes these comments: 

This amount represents practically 
one-tenth of the total amount of busi- 
ness issued by the companies and the 
figures are based upon the reports of 
fiity-five representative companies in the 
United States and nine in Canada. 

This large amount of insurance re- 
jected because of physical impairment 
should be an object lesson to those who 
procrastinate and use the excuse that 
they will take out insurance later on. 

Many of those turned down by the 
companies when they applied for the in- 
surance might have been able to buy 
all the protection they wanted if they 
had listened to the insurance man who 
had first talked to them when they were 
in good physical condition. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with the rejections that the average 
size of the policy rejected was one-third 
larger than the average size of the policy 
issued. ‘The fact that the prospect may 
1ot be able to get insurance generally 
wakes him all the more anxious for the 
protection and the application is for a 
larger amount of insurance. 

Life insurance companies 
for some time that the health of the 
lation is a matter of real concern to 
them and they have wisely lent their aid 
in various public welfare enterprises. 
‘The periodical examination of policy- 
holders without charge is a step to be 
very much commended. 

\n unsuspected physical ailment if 
treated in time may quickly be cor- 
rected: whereas if allowed to go unde- 
tected it frequently develops into some- 
thing very serious. 

he fact that the life insurance com- 
panies of the United States have been 
so active in pushing welfare work has 
vained for them much good will and 
placed them in a most tavorable posi- 
tion 


Insurance 


ordinary 


have seen 


ACCIDENT SALES TIPS 

The Missouri State Life furnishes to 
agents of accident insurance six tips as 
iollows: 

I—Know your policies. Only through 
familiarity with what he is selling will 
the agent the confidence he must 
have to put it over. 

2—now your classifications. The sur- 
est way to get off on the wrong foot 
sell a prospect a policy that the 
company will decline to issue. There 
are 1orms of accident insurance to fit all 
needs. 

Examine the prospect’s requirements 
ind determine surely the kind of policy 
he should have. 

3—Build a prospect list. Just as in 
selling life insurance, it is useful to know 
v.hom you are calling on and as much 
as possible about him. 

4+—Develop a sales talk, so there will 
be no fishing for the right thing to say 
when face to face with the prospect. 
I-xperience will enable an agent to work 
cut a sales plan which will prove in- 
creasingly effective, and applicable (with 
slight variation) to almost every case. 


Rive 


is to 


Inheritance Tax Laws 
(Continued from page 5) 
kinds, owned by non-residents are taxed 
at the above rates: real estate, goods, 
wares, and merchandise, stock of do- 
mestic corporations or national banks 


within the state. 
A discount of 5% is allowed if the tax 


is paid within three months of decedent’s 
death. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary holds if payable to the estate. 

Rhode Island 

Exemption ranges from $1,000 up to a 
maxintum of $25,000. No exemptions on 
some kinds of bequests. 

Minmum tax, 4%; maximum tax, 8%. 

Real estate, within the state, is the 
tution receiving bequest. 

Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 14%. 

Transfer of all property of non-resi- 
only property of non-residents taxed. 


oP 





A discount of 4% is allowed if the in- 
heritance tax is paid within six months 
from decedent’s death or filing of bond 
of executor. There is no discount upon 
the %% charged as an estate tax. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary holds if payable to the estate. 

South Carolina 

Ixxemption ranges from $200 up to a 
maximum of $10,000 according to rela- 
tionship of individual or kind of insti- 
dents within the jurisdiction of the state, 
i.cluding stock of domestic corporations 
is taxed at the above rates. 


No discount. 

Life insurance payable to individual 
beneficiaries is not taxed but the con- 
trary holds if payable to the estate. 


Vermont 


Maximum in this state is $10,000. No 
exemption on some kinds of bequests. 
Minimum tax, 1%; maximum tax, 5%. 
Real estate of a non-resident within 
the state is taxed at above rates. Per- 
sonal property is not taxed. No dis- 
count. Life insurance payable to indi- 
vidual beneficiaries is not taxed but the 
contrary holds if payable to the estate. 








$4,000,000 ,000 
think you didn’t. 


they make no tax returns. 


we <ie. 


Death has a long record. 





insurance necessary. 


doesn’t know it. 
















































CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 
The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were | 
or over $36 per capita. 


Practically all from taxes ! 


Perhaps you think you didn’t. 


Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. 
payers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State taxes. 
The report of the Federal ‘Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state 
and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 
Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. 
sumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes 
The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. 
because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes 
and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes 
than they pay in dividends to stockholders. 
This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real 
estate. All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In 
other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. 
This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because 


We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when 


If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where the rail- 
road is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at 
the time of your death. It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. 


Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 


He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. 
Death seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned ; but, 
with men in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 

Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter 
till all are dead ; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- 
claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 be- 
tween three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between 
ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. 
one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. 

That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made life 


Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 
He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he 


But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He 
can provide for them, however, through life insurance. 
He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 


Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


Who paid this? 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,00,000—nearly $9 per capital. Prac- 
tically all from taxes! Who paid this? 


rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation. 


Perhaps you 


The tax- 


“The con- 


He must— 


For centuries 


Twenty years ago no 
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Substandard Method 
By Special Premium 


HOW CALCULATION IS MADE 





Valentine Howell Discusses Use of 
Extra Premium Charges in Special 


Scale System 





The special premium scale system of 
handling substandard risks is discussed 
in an interesting paper by Valentine 


Howell, assistant actuary of the 
Cuardian Life. The most obvious 
method of construction of — special 


premium scales in a participating com 
pany is to form tables of gross premiums 
on the basis of an increased percentage 
of the American Experience table and to 
calculate special dividends and non- 
forfeiture values on this basis. In the 
case of a small company the most serious 
drawback to such a system is the addi- 
tional clerical work and printing required 
for the special dividend scale, and in the 
printing of the additional tables of non 
forfeiture values. It is not true, how- 
ever, that through the use of an _ in- 
creased percentage of the American 
Experience table the resulting insurance 
cost is necessarily inequitable between 
one age and another, as, if the dividend 
scale of the company corrects any in- 
equity of premium rates with regard to 
standard policyholders, there is reason 
tc believe that the same formula applied 
to the increased mortality rate will cor- 
rect inequities for the substandard 
classes. 
Non-Participating Extras 


Another method is to calculate extra 
premiums on a non-participating basis 
and to make, if possible, the assumption 
that the incidence of extra mortality is 
such that standard non-forfeiture values 
may be allowed except for the term ex- 
tension feature, which must be elimin- 
ated. The extras so calculated are 
added on to the company’s standard 
premiums, forming special premium 
scales, possibly designated as “Special 
Ciass A” “B,” “C,” “BD” ete. It will be 
seen that this method of treatment re- 
solves itself into a system of extra 
premiums, only, instead of such extras 
being fixed in amount, they are grad- 
uated according to the age of the insured 
and the plan of policy, and are not dis- 
tinguishable from the regular premium 
on the policy, the total premium only 
being quoted, and the extra running 
ever the whole span of premium pay- 
ments. 

It is here proposed to describe the 
calculations of such a_ set of non- 
participating extras in detail. 


Incidence of Extra Mortality to Be 
Assumed 

While the incidence of extra mortality 
from age to age differs radically with 
the different types of impairments, it 1s, 
in general, not practical to have more 
than one set of special premium scales. 
The simplest and most usual treatment 
is to assume that the extra mortality 1s 
a fixed percentage of the normal. One 
company, believing that this results in 
too high extras at the older ages, 
modifies this assumption by assuming 
the addition to the rate of mortality after 
age 60 to be constant. Considerable dis- 
cussion appears in the pages of our 
“Transactions” relative to this phase of 
the question. Taking the average of all 
substandard business together, there 
seems little doubt that there is a de- 
crease in the percentage of extra 
mortality with duration. For example, 
the following figures were offered by Mr. 
Little some years ago on all classes in- 
vestigated because of medical impair- 
ments in the Medico-Actuarial Investi- 
gation, with the exception of over- 
weights : 


Policy Ratio of Actual Excess Mortality 
Years to Expected Deaths per 1000 
1—5 160 3.54 

6—7 168 5.13 
8—10 161 5.21 
1—15 148 4.94 
16-24 129 4.01 


Ii the overweights on the one hand 


and the occupational and_ tubercular 
family history cases on the other be 
assumed to roughly offset each other, 
we have here abundant justification for 
a mortality percentage decreasing with 
duration and more particularly for the 
granting of regular surrender values on 
substandard policies. 


On the other hand, the fact that the 
extra mortality percentage of the total 
substandard business also decreases 
according to attained age is not so clear. 
The following figures, taken’ from the 
twenty-two largest groups of the M. A. 
Investigation, would seem to show that 
a decrease does not begin until after age 
59. These figures, however, include in a 
large proportion the overweight class 
with girth in excess of chest measure 
and do not include underweights with 
tubercular family history or occupational 
cases. 


M. A. Impairment Groups 


By attained age, excluding first two 
years of insurance. 


Attained Actual Expected Ratie 
Age Deaths Deaths 
24—29 214 160 134 
30—34 419 294 142 
35—39 628 424 148 
40—44 799 540 148 
45—49 831 614 135 
S0—54 884 607 146 
55—59 77\ 513 150 
60—64 514 372 138 
65—69 366 270 135 
70—74 217 187 116 
75—19 124 145 85 
80—84 53 53 100 
85—89 10 13 77 


But in any case the decrease according 
to duration is the more important factor, 
since if premium scales are constructed 
based on a decreasing extra mortality, 
the fact that the extra premium brought 
out covers a smaller percentage of extra 
mortality at the older ages of entry may 
be allowed for at the time the individual 
policy is rated. 


Mortality Assumed 


While such statistics as are available 


IN SUPPORT OF 
GOOD PRACTICES 


At the Annual Meeting of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company, held 


in Boston in February, it was announced that 


a new application blank would be issued 


which would be a complete revision of exist 


ing forms. 


In particular it was announced that this 


application would contain the following in- 


quiry in regard to other insurance: 


‘Is this 


insurance in- 


tended to replace other 
insurance now in force 
in this or any other 


company?”’ 


The John Hancock Mutual has definitely 
taken its stand on many occasions against the 


twisting of business, and in asking for infor 


mation regarding displacement of existing 


insurance in the application for new insur- 


ance, we are but aiding the enforcement of a 


principle which we have strongly favored. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








would seem to indicate that the extra 
mortality percentages decrease with 
duration, taking the average of all 
classes of substandard business together, 
too much depends upon the proportions 
of the different impairment groups 
entering into the experience to deter- 
mine, other than empirically, the amount 
of such decrease. In calculating the 
specimen extras of this paper, the en- 
tirely arbitrary assumption has been 
made that in the class made up of those 
cases with a numerical rating of 125%, 
the extra mortality assumed should com- 
mence at age 20 at 135% and decrease 
1/5 of 1% for each year of age down to 
the end of the table. 

It will be seen that this system results 
in a margin above the figure of 125% at 
ali insurable ages, a safety factor justifi- 
able for the small company although 
possibly not for the large company. For 
other degrees of impairment the extra 
mortality ratios are proportional. For 
example, in the 150% class they run 
from 170% at age 20 to 150% at age 70, 
It may be noted here that the extras for 
each degree of impairment, that is, for 
125%, 150%, 175% and 200%, were 
originally worked up separately. Expe- 
rience has shown, as noted by Mr. 
Hoskins, that the amount of the extra 
premium is closely proportional to the 
extra mortality percentage, so that if 
extra premiums are worked up for one 
class only, say 200%, the remaining extra 
premium scales may be safely arrived at 
hv proportion. 

The standard mortality was taken as 
the American Men Ultimate, so that the 
benefit of selection as it affects the addi- 
tional premiums has been lost sight of. 
A further margin is thus included in the 
extras which in the case of the 200% 
class amounts to approximately 15¢ per 
$1,000 at age 30 increasing to 80c per 
$1,000 at age 50. 


Method of Computation 


Loaded premiums were first con- 
structed on a non-participating basis, 
using the standard mortality, interest at 
44%.%, and expense factors in accordance 
with the rates of expense of the 
Guardian Life. Similar premiums were 
next worked out on the inereased mor- 
tality basis described above, and with 
certain additions to the expense rates to 
be particularized later. The difference 
between these two rates gave the extra 
premium which was added to the com- 
pany’s standard rate in order to produce 
the special class premium. 


Loading 


The loading assumed for the standard 
non-participating premiums provides for 
the payment of first year commissions 
upon a 55%, graded, scale, and of re- 
newals of 714% for nine years, then 5% 
for five years, and finally 3% thereafter; 
also for the payment of premium tax of 
2% on all premiums. Other expenses, 
taken to be a constant per policy, vary 
with the kind of policy on account of 
the different average amounts, but the 
constant loading naturally affects the 
amount of the extra premium only very 
slightly. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS 

The Connecticut General Life has an- 
nounced that it will pay hospital and 
nursing benefits for twenty instead of 
ten weeks under many of its accident 
and health policies. 

For several years it has paid hospital 
benefits for the longer period under a 
number of its policy forms, but the new 
provision regarding nursing benefits is 
more liberal than has previously ap 
peared in any of its policy contracts. 

Benefits are retroactive on accident 
and health policies already in force. 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 
T. W. Blackburn, secretary and coun 
sel of the American Life Conventio 


announces that the Securit Life & 
Trust Company of Winston-Sal 
North Carolina, and the Equitable Li 
Insurances Company of VY inet 
D. C., have recently beer 


membership, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















The long term The life insurance 

Discussing endowment payable Farmer salesman who is lo- 
Long Term at age 60 or 65 is a Points for cated in the city may 
Endowments policy which pro City Agents feel somewhat at a 
vides protection loss in talking life 

against two contingencies, early death insurance to farmers whom they may 
and long life, a family left destitute and meet during the summer months. To 
an old age without funds to compensate — these there will be some interest in an 
for loss of income, says the State experience of Nathan T. Lentz of Mar- 
Mutual Life. The value of such a shall, Mo., a member of the New York 


obvious. It is an 
part of the life 


meeting the 


policy is important 


agent’s equipment for 


needs of his prospects. 
It is probably unnecessary to say that 


real success in the life insurance busi 


ness 1s attained by service to 


policy 


holders and prospects. Even though an 


agent has “service” for his motto he is 


still falling far short of his possibilities 


it he does not-use the various kinds of 
policies with which he is able to fit 
needs. 

Most men have two objects in mind 


which closely follow the 
ot providing a living, 
femilies and a 
old age 


primary object 
protection for their 
provision for their own 
The first object mentioned can 
be accomplished through life insurance 
as in no other way. The second, by 

ireful methodical saving, a laying aside 
of a portion of present income to accu 
mulate at interest to provide against the 
future. The value of life insurance and 
the character building qualities of thrift 
require no long explanation. 

lor the purpose of affording a method 
of combining the accomplishment of 
hoth objectives by one program the life 
insurance companies have devised the 
long term endowment payable at age 60 
or 65. Lower in premium deposit than 
the short term endowment, it ties a man 
up to a deposit enough larger than the 
ordinary life premium to guarantee the 
accumulation of the old age fund. 

This policy may be described as a 
combination of (1) a sinking fund at 
interest with (2) pure protection by life 
insurance. As the amount in the 
ing fund increases, the 
ance necessary to 


sink 
amount of insur- 
guarantee the pay 
ment of the face amount of the policy is 
constantly decreasing. 

The value of such a policy to the 
young man starting out in life is appar 
ent. Statistics show that only about ten 
per cent of men at age 65 have accu 
mulated enough money so that they are 
dependent. Not because the ninety 
per cent have not desired to save but 
hecause they have delayed saving against 
the almost inescapable fact of decreasing 
earning power. They have done all 
their saving tomorrow. Robbed of a 
comlortable old age by their own mis 
takes and procrastination, they realize 
inistakes too late. 

Phat there is a real need of protec 
tion against old age is proved by the 
tact that of 100 men at age 30, 58 will be 
alive at age 65; of 100 men at age 35, 60 
will be alive at age 65, and of 100 men at 


those 


age 40, 63 will be alive at ave 65, 

Most men have little real experience 
at investing money; when they buy 
stocks, bonds, or other property they 
are at the mercy of those who make a 
business of these lines. They are ama- 
teurs pitting their skill against profes- 
sionals. It has often proved the case 


that the better a man is at his own busi- 


ness the less successful he is at invest- 
ing in other lines of business. 

It is, after all, no easy matter for a 
man to invest small amounts without 
loss and very few losses will soon im- 
peril the whole saving. For the aver- 
age man, unskilled in investments, there 


is no better method of saving than en- 


dowment policies. 


Life $200,000 Club, who is a pronounced 
success at convincing and insuring farm- 
ers. He is located in an agricultural dis- 
trict and his business is largely affected 
by farming conditions. The facts he gives 
are valuable, both as illustrating the 
need which those in rural communities 
have for protecting their interests and 
the peculiar mental condition of at least 
one wealthy land owner who refused the 
help—typical of many—that life insur- 
ance might have afforded. He speaks of 
the estate of the late Mr. X, one of the 
largest land owners in Saline County, 
Missouri, Mr. Lentz’s home. This man 
spent fifty years of his life in the accu- 
mulation of land, investing all the money 


he could rake and scrape together in 
this way “until his aggregate holdings 
amounted to 3,750 acres of the best 


land in the best County in the best State 
of the Union with a total value of $228,- 
000 at the time of war-peak prices. No 
one could interest him in life insurance. 

* * At’ Mr.’ X’s death about one- 
third of his land was sold. The loss to 
his estate on the third that was sold is 
as follows: Depreciation in value, $47,- 


$24; court costs and taxes as follows: 
debts, $2,738.28; cost of administration, 
$27,929.04; Federal estate tax, $3,604.12; 
other taxes, $1,241.85; Missouri inherit- 
ance tax, $6,234, making a total of $41,- 
747.89; a total shrinkage in net realized 
value of $89,571.89. At the same ratio 
i! all of the land had been sold the 
estate would not have realized 50 cents 
ou the dollar of money invested. This 
is an actual case taken from the County 


k ok ok 


Having familiarized 
inyself by study and investigation with 
the agricultural situation [ have been 
able to sell more than $200,000 of life 
insurance a year, but agents in rural 
communities that don’t realize the situ- 
ation or don’t have knowledge of it can- 


records. 


not go out and sell that volume. I am 
able to sell my volume largely on the 
convincing argument that a man can’t 


afford to put all his money in land be- 
cause of the inevitable fluctuation in 
land values due to changing economic 
conditions, and because the farmer in 
disposing of his products is_ still in 
many instances the prey of the middle- 
inan who takes from the farmer and 
producer, to whom it legitimately be- 
longs, a large part of the proceeds paid 
by the ultimate consumer of these prod- 
ucts. The poorest man in my _ estima- 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 


Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its oahartibere. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

















tion is the one who places his financial 
independence in the ownership and oper- 
ation of farm lands, without taking ad- 
vantage of the splendid safeguard that 
is offered to him in life insurance. The 
combination against him is powerful and 
his only abiding friend is the Almighty 
who distributes the sunshine and the 
rain,” plus the life insurance agent, who, 
like Mr. Lentz, acts in the capacity of 
a business man offering to business men 
a business remedy. 


ko Ok 

The Penn Mutual 
Presenting Life presents in an 
Combination interesting way a 
Proposition combination plan for 


both personal and 
family protection in the following pres- 
entation of a program: 

Here is a plan that may exactly fit 
your need and that of your family. To 
iliustrate it we assume that, regardless 
of anything else you may need, you wish 
to provide a minimum income of $100 a 
month for your family. This is how it 
works out: 

If your death is from a natural cause 
your wife would receive $100 a month 
for life. To this we would add, once a 
year, an Interest Dividend, during the 
first twenty years of the Income, which 
\.ould materially increase the total paid 
to her. 

If your death was from accident, and 
cecurred before age 70, your wife would 
receive $200 a month for life, plus the 
Interest Dividend during the first twenty 
years. When accident claims a man, it 
commonly takes him unawares, and with 
his affairs in disorder. The double pay- 
ment provides indemnity against the loss 
which his untimely going causes. 

If you became totally and permanently 
disabled before age 60, you would re- 
ceive $100 a month for life, and at your 
death this income would be continued 
for life to your wife. In addition, no 
further payments to the Company would 
be required. 

Here is a lifelong income for you. if 
you become disabled, and a lifelong in- 
come for your wife after you have gone, 




















SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, President 




















is doubled if your going 
is by accident. Protection for you and 
your family while you are living, and 
for your family after your death. 

Your 
monthly, 
or destroy 


which income 


wile’s income being payable 
no one can defraud her of it, 

it by borrowing, nor can she 
lose it through generosity or extrav- 
agance. It is as sure as sunrise, month 
after month throughout all’ of her years. 

Such an income for yourself and your 
family is easily provided by a moderate 
deposit, annual, semi-annual, or quarter- 
ly. This deposit is an actual cash sav- 
ing, and not an expense. 


* * OF 


A unique feature 
Using of life insurance is 
Policy that a part of the 
Values annual deposit or 
premium, after the 
is set aside in a sinking fund, 
called the reserve, and after the third 
year, the reserve is available to the as- 
sured to be drawn against for loans, says 
©. S. Cummings of the Orville Thorp 
Agency. If the policy lapses the reserve 
is available in cash, if desired, upon sur 
render of the policy. 

If for some reason, the insured is not 
able to meet his premium payment, after 
the third year, the loan value may be 
drawn against for a loan in order to 
pay the premium and thereby keep the 
insurance in force. 


first year, 


In time of financial depression, such 


as the period we have just been passing : 


through, the values in life insurance 
policies are available for loans which 
materially assist in keeping hundreds of 
policy holders’ heads above water. If 
the policy cannot be continued in force, 
the cash value is available. 

One important feature is that a low 
interest rate is charged on policy loans 
and this rate is guaranteed throughout 
the life of the policy, and does not fluc- 
tuate as bank rates may. 

There is no delay in arranging for 
loans or cash settlements. All requests 
must be met within 60 days, according to 
the provision of the policy, but they are 
generally met within q week following 
receipt of the formal application. 

While an endorsement is necessary 11 
making most loans, none is necessary 1 
making loans on a life insurance policy. 

Commissions must generally be paid in 
making loans from other sources, but 
no commission is paid in borrowing on 
one’s life insurance policy. 


INSURED 105 IN MONTH 


E. B. Shepard, who represents the 
Equitable Society of New York at Buhl, 
Idaho, wrote during last month 105 cases 
for a‘total of $223,400. This is at the 
rate of four cases for each working day 
which is a remarkable record consider- 
ing the sparsely settled territory in 
which Mr. Shepard works. , 
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Importance of Right 
Mental Attitude 


PHILOSOPHY OF F. A. PETERSON 


Pittsfield General Agent Discusses 
Things That Count Most in 

Laying Foundation 

General Agent Frederick A. 

of the New England 

Pittsfield, Mass., has 

success after 


Peterson, 
Mutual Life at 
made a notable 
coming into the business 
without any previous knowledge of the 
business and some of his philosophy he 
gives to readers of THe Eastern UNDER 
WRITER in the following: 

Do not believe all you hear. Life in 
surance no different than 


As a matter of fact, 


salesmen are 
other men. their 
success lies in their optimism, and their 
failure is suspended from the same cord. 
When you hear of a salesman who has 
just closed a case for $100,000, don’t be 
discouraged. Be grateful, be thankful. 
That agent has helped you, by stimulat- 
ing business. By virtue of Smith owning 
an automobile, Jones desires one. And 
©® with insurance. Your threes and 
fives look small now. When the $100,000 
goes off the books your threes and fives 
look big. Remember the case is not 
closed until the policy is delivered, check 
signed and commission paid. How many 
calesmen advertise the big cases they do 
not get? 

In the beginning you also will count 
as commission a great many cases when 
you have had a satisfactory interview. 
When properly disciplined you will 
spend the commission only alter it is in 
the bank. This building of air castles is 
costly for the reason they are not sub- 
stanstial, and apt to undermine the 
morale 

Let this be your slogan. No matter 
how satisfactory the interview, | am not 
benefited until the check is passed. Do 
not let a promising interview lead you 
astray. Do not count it as even proba- 
ble production. This business is an 
exact science. Promises do not pay the 
tax collector. Be wary of the warm re- 
ception. It is an excuse to tell you to 
come back and keep on coming until 
you are tired out. 

All my business is sold in the face of 
objection. I have all I need, [ am in 
debt, etc. When a prospect tells me he 
doesn’t want it 1 know I have an open- 
ing. That man can be appealed to if you 
work on his instincts. The ‘“Yesser” 
can’t be moved. You can’t move him 
until you have the power. 

Rely on actual production. When you 
close one case don’t do as many others 
who are in the habit of going back to 
the office and say: “Well, that’s a good 
day’s work, tomorrow shall be better.” 
Go out and try to close just one more. 

I want to prove that self discipline is 
most valuable, and absolutely necessary. 
The attempt to close one more case, let 
us call General Orders Number 1. So 
many of these cases are purely fancied, 
the product of the imagination. It is 
what the agent is hoping to do and not 
What he has done. It may be disconcert- 
ing and demoralizing to the beginner. I 
know of one agent who always carries a 
$25,000 policy in his pocket to show. He 
never delivers it. Another who has an 
opportunity to act as broker for the 
home office carries a list, the bulk of the 
business on it is brokered! Some of 
mine are there. Day dreams. Fooling 
himself. He can say he wrote them. | 
am investing the commission. This 
Practice is harmful if you follow it. 
Agents have come to me and asked why 
they can’t write as much as that agent. 
When I tell them the reason, they can 
and do write more, the confidence is 
restored. 

Pay no attention to the other fellow’s 
exhaust. It is like writing on the clouds 
with the black smoke from an airplane. 
It dosen’t last and isn’t good advertising. 
The same money spent on_ billboards 

yields greater returns. Make your work 
stick, in the form of policies, 

. 


ee 
Vs. Fitting Needs 


EACH FORM HAS ADVANTAGES 


May Be Easier to Develop “One Policy” 
Line of Approach But Business is 
Built on Service 





A good many agents are like a good 
many speakers—they have one speech, 
which they deliver on all occasions and 
some of them manage to keep going for 
years with this one line, but they don’t 
go far. Their one proposition, the tech- 
nique of which may have been perfected 
by years of use, is really only suited to 
ene kind of case yet they try to apply 
it indiscriminately and even if they do 
put it across that is about the limit with 
that individual policyholder for increas- 
ing business is built on service to meet 
increasing needs. 

Discussing this proposition of fitting 
the individual case the United States 
Life cites some typical cases. 

A young man 30 years of age may 
look forward to a modest independence 
at age 65 by investing in a 35-Year En- 
dowment Policy for $10,000. This would 
only require an annual deposit of $217— 
or a saving of about $18 a month to 
meet the premium. The thirty-five an- 
nual premiums would amount to _ less 
than $7,000, while the matured Endow- 
ment yields $10,000—an attractive return 
and a guaranteed investment. In addi- 
tion, protection is afforded for a bene- 
ficiary. Should the insured purchase a 
Life Annuity with the proceeds of this 
Endowment at maturity (65) it would 
yield an income for life of $1,175 an- 
nually, 

Again, let us assume that the policy- 
holder is a bachelor of about fifty, with 
moderate income and no dependents. 
His problem has another slant, and 
needs a different solution. By means of 
a Deferred Annuity, he can plan for a 
monthly income of $40 commencing at 
age 65 and continuing throughout the 
remainder of his life, requiring an an- 
nual premium payment of but, approxi- 
mately, $220. 

Sut if the inquiry comes from one 
who is already in the sunset of life, sug- 
gest that an investment in a life annuity 
will give him a very large return. 


ADMITTED TO COLORADO 

Recent arrivals in the insurance busi- 
ress in Colorado, receiving the necessary 
permit to do business are the Old Line 
Insurance Company of Lincoln, Neb., 
the Baltimore American Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore, and the Manhattan, 
lire and Marine Insurance Company of 
New York. 


SWINK AGENCY 

The A. O. Swink agency of the At- 
lantic Life including in its territory the 
District of Columbia and Virginia paid 
for $1,014,310 in June. This was a gain 
of $217,810 over May figures but was 
slightly under the record for June 1923. 
‘Lotal of paid business for the six months 
ending June 30 was $5,085,965, as com- 
pared with $5,080,470 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. In order to 
equal the record for the year 1923, the 
egency must pay for $5,163,004 during 
the last half of the year. 


SHILLINGBURG LEAVES FIELD 

W. J. Shillingburg has resigned as 
manager of the Lee district of the 
Metropolitan Life at Richmond, Va., 
with a view of entering the real estate 
field in Washington, D. C. He plans to 
spend a few weeks at his old home in 
Winchester, Va., before entering actively 
upon his new line of work. His deter- 
mination to sever his connection with 
the life insurance business came as quite 
a surprise to his associates in the Rich- 
mond field. Recently, Mr. Shillingburg 
was elected vice-president of the Rich- 
mond Association of Life Underwriters 
for the ensuing year. This placed him 
in line for the presidency next year. 











New Insurance 


Insurance in Force 


Insurance Record, 1923 


61% of the New Business 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 


Increase of $58,623,876 which is 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Maas. 














Guarantee Fund Life Association 


OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in Twenty-five States 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 














LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


issues the most Iibera] forms of ORDINARY Policies trom $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


INCORPORATED 187) 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL 


and 
Policies from $1250 to $1,000.00. with premiums payable weekiy 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 
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MO ivicdidaea occ taiis kencdé Veena Cin nneedweksseqdececonadnccuse: Kéccthseaawhadaghes $36,916,613.78 
I ce cogs anced €ssieeanes 7 32,373,267.24 
Capital and Surge. .cccccscscccee coves . 4,543,406.51 
eee TD S.C RC CCT 255,168,568.00 
Payments to Policyholders.. 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization Pidwaearadsedendccaucass 32,747,895.35 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 
pevgueuE DEEP OR ORO ATI OAT EERSTE TIE TIER 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 


a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and successful 


business. 


wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 


of endeavo 


It has passed through panics, pestilence 


r, offers financial strength, 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


reputation, 


and 


magni- 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


34 Nassau Street 


of New York 


New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 





ation, 


newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscrpition Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
outside of Canada $1.50 for 
should be added. 


countries 
postage 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
With this issue of Tue Eastern Un- 
DERWRITER appears The Gold Book of 


Life Insurance Selling, an annual publi- 
THE UNDERWRITER. 
This particular issue is to be circulated 
in every town, city in the 
United States as well dis- 
tributed a any 


cation of EASTERN 


hamlet and 


and Canada, 


circulation as insurance 


newspaper has ever had. 


While primarily of interest to life in- 


surance men by reason of the review of 


the latest achievements of agents, to- 


gether with an intimate insight into their 


selling methods there is plenty to in- 


terest all insurance as there is in- 


Gold Book to 


men 


spiration enough in the 


spur anybody on to higher and greater 
deeds. To any one who gets a thrill out 
of the pace of American life what could 


be more than the decision of 
an agent in a town of 2,000 white people 
that he would beat the record of the 
world’s leading agent in number of ap- 
plications a month? He 


exciting 


succeeded by 
enlisting the attention, sympathy and co- 


operation of the town. It 


was a case 
of Demopolis, Ala., showing New York 
where to get off, and Demopolis suc- 


ceeded in doing so. 


Or, could any 
stimulate the 


career in this country 
imagination of the am- 
than that of Frederick H. 
Ecker, who starting as an office boy in a 
box factory, went with the 


eventually 


bitious more 


Metropolitan 
became the chief 
vice-president and the principal financial 
officer of that 
climbing of the 


Life and 


company ? Constant 


ladder was possible 


through his mastery of every position 
which he held during the upward climb, 
with the result that he 
reputations 


worlds of 


has four 
each in the 


finance, 


won 
great one 
insurance, 


and real estate. 


railroads 


There is a lot to put backbone in 


agents of 


every division of insurance in 
one symposium of stories of agents who 
met obstacles of sparsely settled terri- 
tory and under handicaps with a smile 
and succeeded in 


rolling up a fine 
amount of business notwithstanding their 
difficulties, Oae agent jn that group 


insured nearly every person in his little 
town. 

The Harry W. Gray, who 
came to New York a total stranger two 


story of 


years ago and built up a general agency 
with a fine foundation, 
for the 


has a lesson or 
a sermonizers. He knew he 
could do nothing in New York without 
understanding New York and so before 
putting on an agent of any kind he went 
out by the cold 


two 


canvass route and sold 


insurance, thus learning metropolitan 
personalities and their insurance 
One of the most 


the number is the 


needs. 
articles in 
interpretation of the 
new Federal Tax law by Preble Tucker, 
distinguished New York insurance 
sultant, 


valuable 


con 
who analyzes the law from the 
standpoint of the insurance features in it 
of special interest to insurance men. 
The 


and, 


issue is not without news value, 
for the first time THe 

ERN UNpbERWRITER tells through The 
300k that the latest insurance 

given by Rodman Wanamaker, 
York and Philadelphia merchant, was 
for $5,000,000 in addition to the $4,500, 
000 insurance which he 
ing for sometime. Of course, neithet 
Mr. Wanamaker nor any other persov 
could obtain so much insurance as $9,- 
500,000, but he asked for the limit and 
this his agent, J. Bickley Simpson of the 
Mutual Life in Philadelphia, is obtain- 
ing for him. His insurance has already 
passed $6,000,000. The story of Rodman 
Wanamaker’s insurance the 
great human interest episodes of the 
business, not only because of the great 
gives to life insurance by 
endorsement, but every 
executive and large policy writing agent 
will want to know what can be done in 
obtaining cover before the point of ex- 
haustion of facilities takes place. A de- 
cade the thought that man 
should want to be carrying a line of 
nearly $10,000,000 life insurance would 
have been regarded as extremely fanci- 
ful. The Gold Book author who wrote 
the Rodman Wanamaker story was in an 
especially favored position to get the 
facts as he is now engaged in preparing 
the life of John Wanamaker. 

These are only a few features of the 
1924 Gold Book. It is a_ publication 
which many agents find so valuable that 
they keep on file copies throughout the 
year. 


thus, East 


Gold 
order 
New 


has been carry- 


is one of 


boost it his 


also because 


ago any 


CHICAGO AGENCY LIMITATION 


The quarterly meeting of the Chicago 

3oard of Underwriters held Thursday, 
July 10, was the subject of unusual in- 
terest, mainly because of the discussion 
in regard to agency limitation. The chief 
opposition to limitation enforcement 
comes from the New York Underwriters, 
which under the proposed new ruling 
would have to give up one of its three 
agencies as it is classed as an annex of 
the Hartford, which at present has two 
agencies, and the new ruling will limit 
a company and its annex to four agencies 
together. The New York Underwriters 
is strongly opposed to any ruling giv- 
ing it a smaller number of agents than 
any company, claiming that it has been 
recognized in Chicago as an independ- 
ent company for over sixty years, with 
the same privileges that are accorded 
any other company, and it stands on the 
position that it will not consent to any 
curtailment of its rights, privileges and 
traditions. Its officials also realize that 
any limitation consented to in Chicago 
will be regarded as a precedent and will 
affect the annex situation wherever else 
it may be brought up in the future, 
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The Human Side of Insurance 











AgLs: 


ROSS 


A. L. Ross, special agent of Crum & 
Forster companies in Western New 
York, is one of the unusually able group 
of young field men in this state. <A 
sagacious field man is one who not only 
cultivates the agents of his own company 
but is on good terms with other specials, 
a most important point especially in 
such a state as New York where are to 
be found some of the best field men in 
America, and from which territory have 
graduated’ a large number of fine 
executives. In the present collection of 
New York state specials are many vet- 
erans who have much to impart of value 
for the younger fraternity. Mr. Ross 
stands well with his fellow grip carriers 
just as he does with the Crum & For 
ster agents. After leaving high school 
he went with Crum & Forster, starting 
in the city department and then enter 
ing schedule work. He also was with 
the Southern department for a time as 
assistant to the manager of the depart 
ment. He has been with the C. & F. 
outfit nearly a decade. 

k ok Ox 


Miss Mable Swerig, librarian of the 
Insurance Society, has chosen San 
Diego, California, for her vacation spot. 
She will be away for five weeks and 
will spend most of her time visiting her 
mother in the Pacific city. Miss 
Maude Inch, assistant secretary of the 
Society, is another who believes in va 
cationing far from her home town. She 
is planning a trip shortly to Santo Do 
mingo, where she hopes, she says, she 
may run into a real active Central 
American revolution 


Coast 


«+ 


W. D. Cameron, of the Michigan In 
spection Bureau at Jackson, has been 
appointed a special agent for the Boston 
& Old Colony in Michigan. His head 
quarters will be at Jackson. 


CONTRACT AS A POLICY 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Massa 
chusetts holds that selling furniture on 
the installment plan, with a provision in 
the contract that if the buyer dies be- 
fore all installments are paid, the buyer 
being the principal wage earner of the 
family, the seller will give a receipt for 
the installments still due constitutes 
making contracts of insurance. On 
information brought by the Attorney- 
General at the instigation of the Insur- 
Commissioner, C. E. Osgood Company 
is enjoined from engaging in this prac- 
tice 


J. B: Hutcheson, district man< ger at 
~<a for the Mutual Life of New 
York, one of the five representatives of 
the Richmond agency of the company 
that qualified for the $250,000 Field Club 


which is to hold its annual meeting in 
Los. Angeles July 18-19, has already set 
out on his trip, going on a personally 


will include 
Northwest and in 
Mrs. Hutcheson is 
accompanying him. Charles H. Cuth- 
bert, of Petersburg, another Virginia 
member of the Field Club, will enjoy a 
heat trip to New York and go from 
there to Los Angeles by rail. 
* ok 


conducted tour that 
of interest in the 
western Canada. 


points 


Osman D. Clark has been secretary of 
the National Life of Vermont, for over 
twenty-five vears and he had a 
longer service with the company than 
any other person in the home office. 
He was born in 1855 in a house that 
stood on the site of the present home 
office building of the company in Mont 
pelier. From 1885 to 1899, Colonel Clark 
Was assistant secretary. He 
actuary, in 1889 and in that 
clected secretary. He has served on 
several important company committees 
for years and has been a director since 


1911. 


has 


served as 
year Was 


x Ok Ok 
B. H. Campbell, who has been made a 


special agent of the Hanover in several 
New England states is a Dartmouth 715 
man and served overseas for twenty- 
ene months. Following his return, he 
engaged with the Merrimack Mutual 
and worked up through various depart- 
ments to the secretaryship. He resigned 
in March, 1923, to join the field staff of 
the Star of America, his field being 
Massachusetts except Boston. 


Col. Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., former 
oe superintendent of New York, 

«s taking a vacation of fifteen days serv- 
ing as a reserve officer with his regi- 
ment at Camp Upton, Long Island. He 
returns this week to New York and ‘be- 
gins again his career as an insurance 
lawyer with his old firm of Greene & 
Hurd, 43 Exchange Place. 

* * 

C. J. Klitgaard, general agent at San 
Francisco for the Continental Life ot 
St. Louis, has been honored by having 
July designated “Klitgaard Month” in 
the production of new business. He is 
first vice-president of the “Clic Club,’ 
the agency leaders organization, which 
will hold its annual convention in Den- 
ver in August. 

x * 

R. W. Lawson, formerly with Chubb 
& Son and Wilcox, Peck & Hughes, has 
joined the Stokes, Packard, Haughton & 
Smith office of Philadelphia, to take en- 


tire charge of the marine insurance 
Lranch. 

* ok 
R. W. Fowler, home office general 


Lincoln National Life ot 
Ind., with Mrs. Fowler and 


agent of the 
fort Wayne, 


their daughter, Mrs. W. M. O’Shea ol 
Seattle, Wash., are touring the East. 
Last week they spent at Saranac Inn, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
x * 
A. M. Embry has been appointed 


Life 


manager for the Equitable 
and 


Society at Kansas City, 


agency 
Assurance 


has moved from Sedalia, Mo., where he 
has been located. 
* 

I. L. Winters, who has successfully 


coached Yale’s wrestling team for over 
fifteen years, has joined the New Ilaven 
Aetna-izers. 


IRELAND DIES 


J. Herman Ireland, general agent 


-altimore for the Home Life, died this 
week two days after shooting himselt 
in a fit of despondency. He had been 


with the company about 25 years 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Says Other Companies 
Solicit Expirations 


W. D. REED —— TO AGENTS 


Vice-President of Sealiviians Nation- 
al Says Trouble is Outcome of Union’s 
Separation Order 


Following up its previous statements 
concerning the ownership of expirations 
on fire policies the Northwestern Na- 
tional of Milwaukee informed all of its 
agents on July 1 of its position, declaring 
the assured to be the rightful owner and 
agents and companies to be 
parity as concerns their 


upon a 
respective in 
terests. Vice-President William D. Reed, 
who issued the statement, also said that 
the Northwestern National did not dis- 
turb the expirations of agents who re 
sign in the natural course of business, 
but that the company would solicit the 
renewals of accounts when it has been 
ejected from an agency in the 
separation of mixed agencies. Mr. 
Reed went further to say that Union 
companies, put out of Bureau agencies, 
are actively soliciting renewals. 

Vice-President Reed’s letter to the 
agency force of the Northwestern Na 
tional follows: 


forced 


Makes Plain Statement of Position 


“Something of a hue and ery having 
arisen as a by-product of separation, 
regarding the ownership of the record 
of unexpired business on the books of 
any fire insurance company, written by 
its agent and paid for by a commission 
or other consideration, we deem it ad- 
visable, as 1s our wont, to make a plain 
statement of our position on this import- 
ant issue. 

“The undisputed owner in fee simple 
of the business is the party or parties 
owning the property to be insured. He 
will place his insurance when and where 
he pleases. The decision rests with him 
and he alone will determine who shall 
receive the renewals of the original in- 
surance. No court can dictate to him in 
this matter. The business will go to 
such agent as he elects and he may, if 
he so desires, designate the company or 
companies in which his risks shall be 
placed. The insurance having been 
solicited and written and the commis- 
sion paid, both the agent and company 
have thus acquired their respective in 
terests in the business. 

“No one will doubt that during the 
life of the policy or policies the com- 
pany’s interest is continuous. The un- 
expired contracts are on its books. That 
the net premium may be earned, they 
must be carried to ieometion and in 
the interim all obligations thereunder 
iaithfully discharged. If the relations 
existing between the insured, the agent 


and the company endure, the insurance 
will presumably be renewed in the same 
manner at expiration. However, if for 
one reason or another the agency rela- 
tion is terminated either by company or 
agent and a new representative is ap- 
pointed, does the record of the un- 
expired contracts belong to the company 
or the old agent? We hold that both 
have equal rights; that in this respect 
agent and principal are on a parity and 
that as between them the business be- 
longs to whichever can control it at ex- 
piration., 


New Agents Must Have Records 


“It is also we believe indisputable, that 
the new agent is entitled to a complete 
record of the company’s business in 
force within his own jurisdiction. How 
otherwise can he intelligently handle the 
inevitable cancellations and endorse- 
ments of whatever nature which he will 
be required to make on _ outstanding 
policies and how else can he protect the 
interests of both company and insured 
‘n the case of losses thereunder? Such 
cata are even more indispensable to his 
underwriting program. It is obviously 
necessary that he know upon what risks 
his company is already interested before 
writing other liability for it. These are 
seli-evident tacts. 

“The Northwestern National Insur- 
ance Company has never directly or in- 
directly pledged itself to the proposition 
that the agent is the sole owner of the 
renewals of the business which he 
writes. His position in that respect is 
analogous to that of many others who 
perform duties for their principal and 
are compensated therefor, but compari- 
sons are unnecessary. Nevertheless, where 
he has shown good faith and loyalty to 
this company’s interests, his resignation 
occurring in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, a situation very different from that 
incident to our ejection from his office 
through separation, after he has perchance 
deliberately switched our renewals to Union 
companies, we make it a point to respect 
his interest in said business, and in our 
established practice give him a clear field 
as to its renewals. 

“To the best of our knowledge and 
belief there has been no conclusive court 
decision at variance with this program. 
It is elemental that all judicial decisions 
must take mto consideration the law and 
the equities of the case and that the 
rule of reason, viz., common sense, must 
be applied. Upon this we rest our case. 

“Despite the smug, not to say sancti- 
monious pronouncement of the member- 
ship of the Western Union on this sub- 
ject, proof is not lacking that where as 
a result of the propaganda of separation 
a mixed agency has Bureauized instead 
of Unionizing, they have placed their ex- 
pirations in the hands of their new ap- 
pointee without compunction and with 
instructions to secure the renewals. 
It makes a great difference whose ox is 
gored, 


“In conclusion—we have placed all our 





ASSETS - - - : - - - 
PREMIUM RESERVE - - - - 
OTHER LIABILITIES — - - - - 
SURPLUS - - 


J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 
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Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
Statement December 31, 1923 


U. S. FIRE BRANCH—45 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 
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1,321,825.27 
628,951.77 


- 4,103 ,844.04 


G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 
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Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish a few 


more 


agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 
resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


tivities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

508 Walnut Street, Philadelphi a, Pa. 

= West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


204-14 Pine Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


























Choose 
Your 
Company 


$12, 


12 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK—Wam. 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wam. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


NewPork =~ 





Your 


INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 


CAPITAL 


500,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


21,31 


6,680.16 


,465, 360.86 
AG, 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 


282,041.02 


New York City 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
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If this statement is 
found to contain those elements essen- 
tial to a fair deal as between the com- 
pany and its agents, it will have accom- 
plished its purpose. For more than fifty 


cards on the table 


years the Northwestern has done busi- 
ness on this basis and it has not been 
incompatible with the fullest mutual 


confidence and esteem. Any further in- 
formation which you may desire will be 
promptly furnished.” 


VIRGINIA AGENTS MEET 


Frank R. Bell, Commissioner Button, 
President Dobie and Others On 
Long Speaker’s List 

\ live program was arranged for the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance 


\gents meeting at Roanoke recently. 
Some of the speakers with topics as- 
signed them are: Lieutenant Governor 


Junius E. West, “Attitude Agents Should 
Assume to the Legislature and Legisla 
tion Needed;” Thomas W. Henderson, 
secretary of Norfolk local board, “Coop 
eration With the Insurance Commis 
sioner ;” J. B. Lyon, president of the 
Bristol local board and president of the 
Bristol chamber of commerce, “Fire In 
surance Commissions;” W. L. Pierce, 
Christianburg, “Shall We Have a Whole 
Time Business Manager?”; W. T. John 
son, Richmond, “In What Way Can the 


State Association Be of Greater Value 
to Its Membership, the Business as a 
Whole, and the Insuring Publhc?”; 


George McG. Goodridge, state agent of 
the Firemen’s Fund, and president of the 
Virginia Field Club, “Comparison of Old 
and New Standard Fire Policy.’” 

Other speakers on the program in- 
clude Frank R. Bell, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents; FE. Wright Spencer, manager of 
the Virginia Inspection and Rating Bu 
reau; Joseph Button, Virginia commis- 
sioner of insurance; James T. Catlin, Jr., 
Danville; Maurice G. Long, Norfolk; Dr. 
Joseph H. Smith, president of the Vir 
ginia state chamber of commerce. 


THE GENERAL OF SEATTLE 


Issues Both Participating and Non- 
Participating Policies, But Not 
On Same Classes In a State 
The Company of 
America which has been attracting at- 
tentien by reason of its attempt to enter 
New York State despite the fact that it 
writes full cover automobile, plate 
glass, fidelity and surety and some other 
lines including fire and marine, issues 
both participating and non-participating 
policies, according to the classification 

and according to state. 

The company does not write both 
participating and non-participating 
policies on the same class of risk within 
any state. The dividends paid under 
participating policies are determined by 
the board of directors. 


General Insurance 


T. PRESCOTT WITH ROYAL 


Thomas Prescott has been appointed 
special agent in Virginia for the Hart- 
ford. He will have headquarters at 
Richmond and will cover the field in co- 
eperation with Captain Ed Jones, vet- 
eran special of the company in that 
State. Mr. Prescott will succeed Frank 
A. Powell, Jr., who resigned the Hart- 


ford connection recently to travel for 
the Central of Baltimore. He is no 
stranger to the Virginia field, having 


been formerly with the engineering de- 
partment of the S. E. U. A. in that State. 
For the past year or so he has been 
connected with the Southern depart- 
ment of the Hartford at Atlanta doing 
office work. He is a_ graduate of 
Georgia Tech and is a son of W. R. 
Prescott, Southern manager for the 
Hartford. He is expected to enter upon 
his new duties at Richmond about 
July 15. 


lL. B. Siegel, Jack Siegel and Cecil 
Sillman, of New York City, have incor- 
insurance agency in New York City. 














“Royal Exchange Assurance’”’ 


Fire and Automobile Lines 


Car & General Insurance Corporation, Limited 


Automobile Liability Insurance 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 

















F. E. MINTER JOINS HOME 

Frank E. Minter, special agent in Vir- 
ginia for the American Eagle, is leaving 
the service of this company July 15 to 
become special agent of the Home oi 
New York in Western North Carolina 
under State Agent Ben J. Smith who 
has headquarters at Charlotte. He will 
succeed W. M. Clement who has gone 
with the Carolina of Wilmington in that 
State as State agent. Before forming 
his connection with the American 
Eagle, Mr. Minter was with the engi- 
neering department of the Hartford in 
North Carolina. He is a brother of W. 
QO. Minter, State agent in North Caro 
lina for the National of Hartford with 
headquarters at Charlotte. 


OTTER-BARRY TO VISIT U. S. 

William W. Otter-Barry, who recently 
became general manager of the Sun In- 
surance Office, succeeding I. White, will 
visit this country early in September. 


Crum Opposes Taxes 
(Continued from page 1) 
point, a company collects $1,000,000 in 
premiums in a given state, pays out 
$500,000 in losses and expenses in taking 
care of the business, it would therefore 
show a profit of $500,000. To my mind 
it would be very unfair to say that this 
company should pay a tax, at any rate 
per cent, on the $500,000 of moneys re- 
ceived that have been actually paid out. 
If the tax is to be levied at all it should 


be levied upon the $500,000 profits and 
not upon the million dollar income. 


Cites Illinois 

“In Illinois there is in force today an 
act in relation to the tax of non-resident 
corporations, companies and associations, 
for the privilege of doing an insurance 
business in this state. Passed and in 
force July 1, 1919, and is known as the 
Privilege Tax Law of the state of Ilh- 
nois. The act provides for a tax of 2 
per cent upon the gross premium in- 
come of foreign companies operating in 
the state of Illinois alone and produces 
for the state approximately $3,000,000 
annually. 

“While this tax is paid by the com- 
pany, the citizens of Illinois pay this 
tax. It is collected from them by the 
insurance companies in increased pre- 
miums and then turned over to the state. 
Domestic companies of Illinois do not 
pay the tax but under retaliatory laws 
pay the same amount in tax in every 
state outside of Illinois in which they 
operate, 

“T again repeat, that insurance pro- 
tection is an absolute necessity to our 
people and should be furnished to them 
at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with safety, and this can not be done by 
continually adding expenses to insur- 
ance companies by way of taxation. 

“T desire to add further that in my 
judgment, non-profit insurance organi- 
zations should not be required to pay 
any tax whatever. 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......5.1 *$3,000,009.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 
Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
| a $14,683,598.22 


Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


GirardF.2M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities... 


2,949,854.39 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 


WOE. sctncvcee $5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 











Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Walte Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 
Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445.09 
865,373.90 
Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


all other liabili- 
i ee 


Net Surplus 


2,938,245.94 
..- 1,819,295.35 


Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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Bell on West Virginia 
Commission Situation 


HOPES FOR REDUCTIONS SOON 


Speaking Belew Vingiala Agents’ Na- 
tional Association Head Talks on 
Uniform Commissions 


President Frank R. Bell of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
speaking yesterday before the Virginia 
Agents’ Association meeting at Roanoke, 
gave an illuminating description of the 
commission situation in West Virginia 
and also some ideas with reference to 
uniform commissions for the whole 
country. Commissions are excessive in 
West Virginia today, Mr. Bell said, de- 
spite the efforts of himself and many 
others to settle the question on a fair 
basis. With reference to uniform com- 
missions, Mr. Bell did not appear to be 
an enthusiastic supporter of the idea. 
His remarks on these two subjects fol- 
law: 

“So much has been said at the recent 
Commissioners’ meetings in New York 
and Chicago and in the press about West 
Virginia commissions that I am going to 
tell you, briefly, the history of the com- 
mission situation in my state. 

“In the first place, let me explain that 
West Virginia is under the direct super- 
vision of the West Virginia Fire Under- 
writers’ Association, which is composed 
of the special agents of the companies. 
This Association has over them a super- 
visory committee composed of company 
executives, two representatives from the 
Western Union, two from the Eastern 
Union and one from the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association. 

“In 1915 an attempt was made to regu- 
late the commissions in the state but 
the negotiations soon failed, due to the 
companies’ inability to agree on a defi- 
nite plan of negotiation. The situation 
grew and became more acute in 1920, 
and after preliminary work among the 
leading agents of the state and with the 
support of the State Association of In- 
surance Agents a conference was called 
in New York between a committee com- 
prising the Easter and Western Union 
and Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion and a committee of agents appoint- 
ed by our State Association. 

“We had a two-day conference. After 
thorough discussion of the conditions 
and classifications in our state we agreed 
on a 20% flat commission with 6c post- 
age on all classes of busine ss of fire in- 
surance. The agents’ committee re- 
turned to the state and called a meeting 
of the State Association. The commit- 
tee’s action was approved and accepted 
at the meeting, and the agents of the 
state generally were ready to codperate 
with the companies and place the agree- 
ment in effect. 


Western Union Refused Agreement 

“A few months later, the agents were 
informed that while the Eastern Union 
had approved and adopted their Com- 
mittee’s report, it was turned down by 
the Western Union, to which it had to 
go for approval. The negotiations were 
then declared off and our commission 
question left unsettled. 

“Following this action by the Western 
Union, commissions again became the 
question of competition between the 
companies in West Virginia and pay- 
ments were raised by a number of com- 
panies in their desire to bid for and con- 
trol business. The companies that have 
been raising commissions all along are 


the largest companies doing business in 
our state today, and it is particularly 
noticeable that it has been the same 
companies doing this that are at the 
present time so very active in trying to 
reduce commissions in the Middle West. 

“Again in December, 1922, we were 
called to New York on only a few days’ 
notice on this commission question. 
After a full day’s discussion we were 
permitted to return to West Virginia 
for a meeting of the agents to discuss 
the graded schedule of 15, 20 and 25. 

“In January of 1923 we had an agents’ 
meeting and agreed on a uniform scale 
similar to that in effect in the Eastern 
Union and Western Union, with the ex- 
ception of coal and lumber classes, 
which were to go in the 20% class in- 
stead of the 15 and 25% class; that is, 
operating buildings in the adjoining 
territory went into the 15% class and 
dwellings came under the 25% class. 
We agreed on 20% flat on this class 
business. 

“We had a later meeting in New York 
with the company committee and agreed. 
The company committee submitted the 
plan to all of the companies operating in 
the state and they all agreed with the 
exception of one or two large groups. 
In the meantime se veral large com- 
panies with large premium income on 
their books, following their acceptance 
of the plan, circularized their agents, in- 
creasing commissions 5% on all classes. 

“These same company representatives 
were all members of the Western Union 
committee, sitting with us in the recent 
New York and Chicago meetings. This 
action on the part of these companies, 
to my mind, had a great deal to do with 
the failure of the last plan adopted go- 
ing into effect. 


Greed for Premium Income 

“IT might say that up until 1920, com- 
missions in West Virginia outside of a 
few larger towns, were 15, 20 and 25. 
In the larger places the commission pay- 
ments were 20% flat and 10% contin- 
gent, or a graded schedule of 20 and 25. 
The older and legitimate agents of West 
Virginia have tried to hold down the 
commissions; but competition and greed 
for premium income on the part of the 
companies has been the entire cause for 
the excessive commissions prevailing in 
West Virginia today. 

“The officers and leading agents of 
West Virginia have spent a lot of time 
and money on this commission question, 
and they have always been ready, will- 
ing and desirous of settling this question 
on a fair and equitable basis. The rec- 
ords of the meetings | have mentioned 
will bear me out in this statement. 


Question of Uniform Commissions 

“There are undoubtedly many agents 
over the country today who are firmly 
and honestly convinced that a schedule 
of uniform commissions for the entire 
United States would be a benefit to the 
public, the companies and the agents. 

“They have reached this conclusion be- 
cause they believe that at the present 
time many agents are excessively paid 
for their services and they can see no 
reason why any agent should receive 
more commission than they themselves 
receive. This conviction is but the na- 
tural result of human qualities that make 
up each individual agent. We are loth 
to believe that anyone else can be en- 
titled to any more credit than we, or 
can render any more valuable service 
than we do. The conviction is alsa 
brought about to a considerable extent 
because the question is asked in the 
wrong way. 


“Instead of asking why any set of 
agents are entitled to more commission, 
suppose the question is put in this form: 
‘Why am I not entitled to as much com- 
mission as any other agent?’ 

“In order to consider this problem in- 
telligently, there are a great number of 
factors to be studied. As a ground work 
it may be well worth while to attempt 
to arrive at the real reasons for the 
propaganda in favor of a schedule of 
uniform commissions throughout the 
United States. 


Three Parties to Question 


“The admitted and proclaimed reason 
of this campaign on the part of the com- 
panies is to produce a reduction in the 
amount of commission paid to acquire 
the business. 

“On the part of the insurance commis- 
sioners is the expectation that through a 
reduction in the cost of soliciting the 
business, there will come about a corre- 
sponding reduction in the amount of in- 
surance premiums collected from the 
public. 

“Are these grounds for uniform com- 
missions to all agents fair to the agents, 
and will they produce the benefits that 
are anticipated? 

“So far as the companies are con- 
cerned, undoubtedly a reduction in com- 
missions from the immediate standpoint 
of profit and loss would be very satis- 
factory because it would tend to add 
materially to the profit of each indi- 
vidual company. 

“Undoubtedly it would tend to drive 
many of the ablest agents out of the 
business and would threaten the smaller 
companies with extinction, thus hasten- 
ing the present tendency of centralizing 
the fire insurance business in the hands 
of a very small circle of company ex- 
ecutives. 

“Referring to the objective to be ob- 
tained by the insurance commissioners, 
it is a well known fact that the insur- 
ance companies would not expect to re- 
flect any reductions in commissions in 
corresponding rate reductions. 

“The companies maintain that the 
effect upon the rates would be so small 
that it could not be returned to the 
public in a way of rate reductions, 

“In order to determine the correctness 
of the contention that insurance prem- 
iums in one state are used to pay exces 
sive premiums in other states, it is but 
necessary to study reports of insurance 
companies made to the individual states 
to disapprove their contention. 

“Companies are not paying excess 
commissions to secure unprofitable busi- 
ness. The net result, then, of the pro- 
gram of uniform commissions to all 
agents is an added profit for the com 
panies and an added danger of the ex 
tinction of the small companies. 

“In a discussion recently with a promi 
nent company official about the smaller 
companies, he asked me ‘Why should the 
small companies be permitted to live?’ 

“T maintain that the smaller companies 
have a place in the business of insurance 
in this country, and that they are at the 
present time of material benefit to the 
public, to the agents and even to the big 
companies themselves.” 


JOINS BEATTY & CO. 

Harry W. Alexander, consultant on 
management problems, has been elected 
vice-president of Beatty & Co., insur- 
ance adjusters and brokers, of New York 
City. Prior to his election he was chair- 
man of the finance committee of Ascher 
Theatres Corp., of Chicago. 


J. E. Carothers Wins 
Old Association Cup 


CONVENTION WELL ATTENDED 





Foreign Ball Teun Beats American 
at Saranac; Several of Old Guard 
Back On Scene 





The nature-blessed country around 
Saranac Inn never produced a more 
pieasing ee on the members of 
the New York State Association of 
Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insur- 
ance Agents than last week when the 
fifty-second annual meeting was held 
there. The days were ideal for the oc- 
casion and to use an old saw—‘“a good 
time was had by all.” 

The management of Saranac Inn in- 
tent on giving its guests the best that 
Adirondack summering places afford 
had since the last meeting of the “Old 
Association” made many _ desirable 
changes in the inn. To the already com- 
modious dining room there had been 
added a wing making possible the hold- 
ing of banquets without interrupting 
service in the main dining room. In this 
addition the “Old Association” with its 
guests made merry on Wednesday eve- 
ing of last week while a banquet—an 
innovation, and a splendid one; too—was 
being served. 

During the banquet the Currie, Stew- 
art, Bross Comedy Co. entertained with 
cabaret. In addition to the foregoing 
there was fine concert singing by the en- 
tire body. L. C. Breed did all the speech- 


ST. LOUIS SCALE IN EFFECT 


Agents Take on Bureau Companies to 
Handle Congested Center Business; 
Pays 25 Per Cent. 

The Western Union’s new commis- 
sion scale for St. Louis reducing com- 
missions on most of the congested dis- 
trict business to a 15% rate, which be- 
came effective July 1, has caused most 
of the St. Louis agents writing a large 
volume of downtown business to take on 
Bureau companies to handle that part 
of their production as the Bureau rate 
is 25%. The Bureau companies capacity 
for large downtown risks is compara- 
tively limited and they are organizing re- 
ciprocal arrangements by which the 
larger lines can be taken care of on an 

exchange basis. 

The Union companies state that this 
business has been unprofitable in the 
past and that the loss of it will not be 
serious. The Bureau companies, also, 
cannot begin to carry all the congested 
district business even with their new re- 
insurance facilities and probably would 
not be willing to do so if they could. 
Many of the Union companies, however, 
are opposed to letting this business go 
and some are preparing to establish 
downtown branch offices in St. Louis 
and to take business from all solicitors 
at the established brokerage rates. 

It is the general opinion that the com- 
panies should stand firmly by the new 
scale of commissions, giving the Union 
plan a fair trial, in the belief that the 
future will bring about proper readjust- 
ments and improved conditions. 

Another question that has come up is 
in regard to the claim of many of the 
agents that most of the July business 
was already written before the new rul- 
ing was made and that the old scale 
sould govern on that business. 
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A. N. Paddon Mrs. Paddon J. H. Mayers 
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Doxbury P. B. Dutton H. S. Richa 
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R. M Mrs. Garvie H. L 


Garvie 


making. He made it short and snappy. 


Among other things he read some tele 
grams (7?) from the Democratic Na 
tional Convention in Madison Square 


Garden in which candidates pleaded for 
support, offering inducements. There 
were hundred sixty-two persons at 
the banquet. 
More Ladies Attending 

On Monday and Tuesday evenings 
thére was dancing, and a motor boat trip 
dround the lake was provided for the 
ladies on Wednesday. The increasing 


one 


M. J. Martin Miss Martha Rowland Mrs. Daw 


Lawrence Daw, Sr. FE. A. Merkl. R. 


Lawrence Daw, Jr. 


number of ladies attending the “Old As- 
sociation” meeting bears evidence to the 
popularity of this fine summer party. 
Mrs. B. C. Chittenden, who for many 
years, each year, together with Mrs. 
Perey W. Clark, have entertained the 
association, was at the meeting last week 
and took her much appreciated place on 
the program. In addition there was a 
fine comedy skit staged by the Currie, 
Stewart, Comedy Co. These 
members of the association, dressed in 
rural fashion, put their song number 


3ross 


over big. 

Mar- 
the 

short 


Aside from the address of A. G. 
iin, United States manager of 
Northern of London, there were 
talks from older members of the asso- 
ciation and company officials present. 
There was a tinge of regret in the old 
member talks when J. M. Carothers and 
Krank C. Curtis did not answer the in- 
vitation to speak, both being absent. It 
was the second meeting “Jim” Carothers 
has missed 1n over-forty years’ member- 
ship in the organization. 


S. Kelton 


R. T. Stewart + H. E. Bross }. G. 


Among the. company officials present, 
aside from Mr. Martin, were C. R. 
Perkins, North British & Mercantile; 
Fk. P. Stoddard, Agricultural; and W. F. 
Patton, Automobile. 

At the meeting Tuesday retiring Presi- 
dent L. C. Breed made the shortest 
speech in the history of the associa 
tion. 

The ladies attending the banquet were 
presented with handsome pearl handled 
manicure sets with the compliments ot 
the “Old Association.” 


Currie,  B. 
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Currie ; 


. Kinsman 


Gracey 
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George Brinley A. L. Ross 


L.. C. Breed E. H.. Hornbostel 


Winners of Sport Events 

In the annual golf tournament which 
has become a feature of ‘the “Old Asso- 
ciation” meetings J. E. (Red) Carothers 
Phoenix of-Hartford, romped away with 
the Peck Trophy emblematic of the ;as- 
sociation championship. ‘It was decided 
in a 36 hole medal play handicap. Mr. 
Carothers succeeds Clark FE. Hall, 
Springfield, F. & M., as holder of the 
gup for one year. Mr. Hall was called 
away.from the meeting before play for 
the cup started on accougt of the illness 


Mrs. Rowland 


Barbara Gracey Mrs. Gracey W. T. Bessant 


WaH. Taylor R. F. Van Vranken C. A. Tillctson 
ath 


Mrs. Taylor Mrs. Perkins 





of his mother. 

P. B. Jarvis, Security of New Haven, 
won second place and a prize of a coat 
sweater. H. H. Kinsman was third and 
copped a slip over sweater. R. F. Van 
Vranken, Home, came in fourth and is 
better equipped to play golf now by the 
addition to his golf kit of a steel shaft 
criver. There was a blind prize, a 
Kroflite iron, won by A. L. Ross, North 
River. 

The ladies putting contest was won by 
Mrs. J. G. Currie. Mrs. S: L. Porter 


Mrs. Bessant G. F. Krank Mrs. Krank 


H. W. Miller W. F. Patton F. F. 


ee 


Peck G. W. Ingalls J. A. Jordan George 


Buell F. G. Adams R. B. Watson 


MR erties a 


Hap Hi wt we 


Hamilton R. C. Brown L. G, Leonard 





Od é’ 


7m — oF = 


Miss Newberry A. L. Polley Mrs. Carothers J. E. Carothers J.B.Campbell Mrs.Campbell 


won second prize, while the third prize 
in this 36 hole event went to Mrs. S. W. 
Ross. 

At the bridge party Mrs. G. P. Peck 
won first place for the ladies and Mrs. 
W. H. Taylor took down the boobie 
prize. W. E. Hamilton, American, won 
first prize for the men, and G. P. Peck, 
Pennsylvania, captured the boobie trophy. 

The foreign team put the skids un 
der the American team in the annual 
baseball game. Tue Eastern UNDER- 
WRITER was unable to get the score, but 


was informed that it was 12 to 4. 
The bridge party was held in the beau 
tiful new lounge which has been added 
to the inn since the last meeting. 
Among the old guard there in attend 
ance were F. F. Buell, Agricultural; | 


I 
p 
I 


H. Hornbostel, Firemen’ George 
Peck, Pennsylvania. 

A letter from J. B. Da , Boston, who 
is convalescing fron in accide: at 
Avon By The Sea, N. J., was read at 
the meeting. Mr. Dacey sa he will be 


baék at his office in a short time. 
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Austrian Depression 
Injures Insurance 


ACQUISITION COSTS HIGH 


National Pinenees Reperted Weak and 
Keen Competition Has Driven Out 
Insurance Profits 


By Bela Deutsch 


The big failure of the Austrian 
financial circles, the contremine of the 
French Franc has so many victims, that 
old bank 
ruptcy day by day and a general eco- 


firms announce their bank- 


nomic crisis threatens to annihilate the 


hitherto successful action for recon- 


struction of the Austrian economic life. 
The crisis extends to the insurance com- 
panies also, as not only the collection 
of premiums became difficult, but the 
rate of risk turned from bad to worse 
in some lines, as for instance in fire 
insurance, 

It is well-known that the ruin of the 
Hapsburg monarchy deprived Austria 
from the leading position which she en- 
joyed heretofore among a_ population 
counting about 50 millions. The suc- 
ceeding states, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Jugoslavia, Hungary make every effort 
for economic independence. Vienna was 
the center of the whole insurance busi- 
ness of Middle- and East-Europe, ac- 
tivity of most of the companies was 
directed from there, which led to a cer- 
tain unity on the part of the competi- 
tion. Here against the decay of the 
strong economic structure brought forth 
in Austria, as well as in all the defeated 
countries, many new firms and the num- 
ber of insurance companies increased 
surprisingly. Competition became there- 
fore more than keen. 


Besides the new foundations, as the 
Domus and the Bundeslander, many 
representations of German companies 


tried to share the business, chiefly in 
the transport line, but only a cutting off 
of premiums was the result of their 
activity. They were unable to prosper 
in comparison with the old genuine com- 
panies Donau, Phoenix, Anglo-Elemen- 
tar, Fonciere and with the very popular 
Italian firms Generali, Riunione Adri- 
atica. 
Fire Rates Low 

The most striking feature of the fire 
business was that it consisted for years 
of supplementary contracts, whereby the 
parties tried to defend against the de- 
preciation of the currency, completing 
their policies constantly to the real 
value of the object. After the inter- 
national quotation of the Austrian 
Krone had been stabilized, the number 
of contracts rapidly decreased, though 
they are still far from the real value to 
be insured. As to the premiums, fire 
contracts in towns generally pay %4°/o0, 
shops 1%4-1%"/oo, whole buildings only 
14°/oo, from which premium several re- 
ductions are allowed. 

It is interesting to state that houses 
may be insured in Austria on the basis 
of “premier risque,” whereas companies 
of the neighbouring states accept such 
insurances only for the full value. Fire 
insurance of an average flat can be 
reckoned with 100 million Austrian 
Kronen, i. e. £1400—{for each room. The 
most important part of the fire insurance 
line is the factory business, and the rela- 
tive tariff is fixed by the union of the 
factory insurance companies. The rate 
of risk in the last years is not any more 
so favorable as heretofore, nevertheless 
the same has remained below 40%. In- 
surances against lightning are frequent 
in agricultural districts of the country. 

Cost of the business is enormously 
high, not only in consequence of the 
general prices, but owing to the wasting 
of commissions on part of the outside 
companies. The burden of the expenses 
is partly relieved by the handling 
charges, collected with permission of the 
Government. These charges amount in 
the civil fire line to 40%, in the factory 





business to 25- 30% of the premiums and 
the reinsurance companies do not share 
same. Only by help of these extra 
charges are the companies enabled to 
afford the high cost of management, as 
the original premiums scarcely cover the 
very risk. But besides these, the parties 
must pay several extra fees, having the 
character of taxes, as fire brigade fee, 
and community tax. In this manner the 
insured party has to pay about the 
double of the original premiums, which 
is a great drawback in acquiring new 
business. 


Burglary Insurance Decreasing 

Insurance against burglary has gone 
back considerably owing to the bad 
economic conditions, though the pre- 
miums in this line do not reach one 
quarter part of the peace premiums. 
Big shoe houses, insurance of which is 
connected with the greatest risk, pay 
scarcely 11/2-2°’/oo. This line, however, 
is relatively the most profitable one, as 


the rate of damages is surprisingly 
favorable. During the last revolutionary 
times contracts were made = against 


plundering. This is now of no impor- 
tance, and the pool, formed for this sort 
of business, dissolved. 

Insurance of transports became so 
promising in the last times that even the 
companies not cultivating this business 
heretofore have been induced to build up 
this line. Transit traffic into the suc- 
ceeding states is nourishing this line and 
the rate of risk is not bad any more, 
since the Governments of Roumania, 
Jugoslavia and Poland made an agree- 
ment at the Conference of Porterose, 
wherein they assume responsibility for 
goods transported by the railways. The 
Barter, which is developing now with 
Soviet Russia will be of great advantage 
to this line of insurance. In the last 
five years Vienna was the center of the 
Middle European Stock Exchange spec- 
ulations, and the “Valor Insurance” 
(insurance of value shipments, mailed 
shares and bonds) was a considerable 
source of income for the Vienna insur- 
ance firms. 

Insurance against accidents and guar- 
anty-insurance suffered the most by the 
sharp competition, and there are firms 
ready to issue such contracts under any 
conditions. Rate of risk is not bad and 
insurance against hail has likewise good 
results. Besides these there are special 
lines, cultivated by single companies, as 
the insurance of live stock, luggage, 
machines, and aqueducts. 





FOREST FIRE DRAINS 


The annual drain on our forests by 
cutting, fire, and other destructive agen- 
cies, is four times as great as the amount 
of wood grown each year and nearly 
twice as great as we could grow under 
crude forestry, consisting of leaving seed 
trees where necessary and _ protecting 
growing forests from fire. In fact, the 
drain is almost as great as what we can 
expect to grow under the very best 
methods on our — forest area of 
about 470 million acres 

The most urgent step in restoring our 
forests to continuous growing of timber 
is to organize adequate protection 
against forest fires. Each year some 7 
million acres of forest is burned. Fire, 
which goes hand in hand with destruc- 
tive logging, has, through repeated burn- 
ing of young trees, greatly reduced for- 
est productivity. A little more than half 
our forest area receives more or less 
adequate —_— protection. Twenty-seven 
states have organized protection, and 
practically all Federal forest lands are 
protected. In the South, one of our most 
important forest regions, eight states 
have no protection, and the rest have 
wholly insufficient protection. 





MADE S. E. U. A. CHAIRMAN 

Colonel George B. Jennings, State 
agent for the Royal, was_ re-elected 
chairman of the Virginia committee of 
the S. E. U. A. this week. New mem- 
bers of the committee for ensuing year 
are J. N. Jacobs, J. H. Baker and E. B. 
Travis. 


Links Insurance 
With Stock Exchange 


BOTH ARE STABILIZING FORCES 


President Simmons of N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change Points Out How Each Busi- 
ness Serves the Other 


One of the feature articles in a recent 
issue of “The Hartford Daily Courant” 
given over to a review of the industrial 
development of Hartford was a story of 
the relationship between insurance and 
the New York Stock Exchange, written 
by President E. H. Simmons of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. Mr. Simmons 
tikes the view that both the insurance 
companies and the stock exchanges are 
of great service to the nation by stabil- 
izing risks and giving impetus to in- 
dustry. 

Pertinent extracts from Mr. Simmons’ 
article follow: 

“One of the most significant and inter- 
esting links between the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Hartford busi- 
ness community consists of the vital re- 
lationship borne by the organized secu- 
rities in Wall Street to the insurance 
industry. The stock exchanges and the 
great insurance companies of today have 
a fundamental similarity of function 
which is often overlooked. Both have 
as their leading purpose the stabilization 
ot risk, although their methods of ac- 
complishing this aim of course differ 
considerably. 


Offset Property Risks 

“Insurance companies offset property 
and other risks as far as these can be 
expressed in terms of money, by assum- 
ing their money equivalents and charg- 
ing premiums for the service. Stock ex- 
changes are not themselves engaged in 
business; nevertheless, by creating a 
free and open market for securities with 
nation-wide investment and speculative 
support, they also tend to steady and 
minimize the risks attending the owner- 
ship of the equities and debts of gov- 
ernmental and business enterprises. 

“One of the earliest tasks which con- 
fronted the New York Stock Exchange 
more than a century ago was the rais- 
ing of capital for the establishment of 
fire-marine insurance companies, by 
facilitating the distribution of the shares 
cf these new enterprises among Ameri- 
can investors. Even after the Revolu- 
tion the extensive foreign commerce of 
the Colonies was insured against the 
risks of fire and water by insurance con- 
cerns in London, if at all. The new re- 
public consequently needed its own in- 
surance companies, and the capital for 
this indispensable business was natur- 
ally sought in the share markets of Wall 
street and other commercial and finan- 
cial centers. 

“Accordingly, soon after the conclus- 
ion of the war of 1812, the names of 
several insurance company stocks ap- 
peared on the list of the New York 
Stock Exchange, along with such other 
new varieties of business as banks and 
canal, coal and gas light companies. 
Railroads at that time existed only in 
the feverish minds of a few enthusiastic 
inventors. 

Problems Faced 

“But the co-operation lent to the in- 
surance business by the country’s se- 
curities markets has by no means been 
confined to playing a part in their orig- 
inal establishment. The insurance com- 
panies very soon found themselves faced 
with the task investing conservatively 
and in reasonably liquid form the funds 
paid into them by their clients. It was 


natural and also highly advantageous to 
the country that a large amount of these 
funds should be placed in sound mort- 
gages on improved property. Yet this 
species of investment lacked one highly 
desirable feature—liquidity; while per- 


fectly safe to hold, it was sometimes 
difficult to’ dispose of these mortgages 
quickly. This fact, among others, led 
the ‘nation’s business insurance com- 
panies to invest a certain proportion of 
their funds in securities which had a 
regular daily market on some stock ex- 
change principally of course on the 
New York Stock Exchange, which is 
znd long has been the primary securities 
market of this country. The current 
prices of such investments are always 
made speedily and accurately available 
by the ticker tape, and they can be sold 
almost instantly whenever conditions 
render such a step desirable. 


Part in Distribution 

“From the investing done by insurance 
companies in the standard securities of 
American corporations, a great benefit 
was obtained by the whole machinery 
of ‘American finance and a great im- 
petus given to the development of the 
country. The insurance companies in 
the past have done a vast amount to 
make possible the ready distribution of 
large security issues, and in consequence 
the speedy building ‘of the nation’s huge 
railroad and industrial establishments. 
On the other hand, the New York Stock 
Exchange, has always been available to 
insurance companies as well as to othe 
institutional or to private investors, as 
a free and ready market in which to 
dispose of their listed securities for cash. 
By so doing, the securities market on 
the Exchange has often not only light- 
ened the risk with which these com- 
panies along with other investors were 
burdened, but has also helped to sustain 
the suddenly imposed risks which some- 
times occur in the insurance business it- 
self.” 





WINS TWICE IN COURT 


Cobb, Miller & Stebbins, of Denver, 
Went to High Tribunal and Had 
Mortgagee Clause Upheld 
The general agency of Cobb, Miller & 
Stebbins at Denver is being congratu- 
lated on its recent victory in a contested 
claim which the Colorado Supreme Court 
decides in their favor. This is the sec- 
ond recent important supreme court rul- 
ing secured by this office in line with 
sound practices and correct methods of 
underwriting, says the “Insurance Kec- 

ord.” 

This case makes it as clear as crystal 
that the standard mortgage clause 
means just what it says, namely, that 
the insurance is null and void if the risk 
insured undergoes any change in owner- 
ship or increase in hazard without notice 
by the mortgagee of such changes to 
the insurance company and acceptance 
thereof by it. 

George Pruett held a mortgage on a 
piece of property insured in the New- 
ark Fire. He set about foreclosure on 
same, not notifying the company of his 
intent, and secured title to the building. 
Certificates of its sale to him were 
recorded, but still no notice to the New- 
ark Fire was given by him of these 
transactions. Soon thereafter the risk 
burned and claim was denied by the 
company because of the violation of the 
terms of the mortgage clause. 





“LA PATERNELLE” TO RETIRE 


“La Paternelle” Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Paris, which has been doing a 
fire reinsurance business here for ten 
years, will soon retire from the coun- 
try. It has been acting as a reinsurer 
for the Royal mostly and that company 
has agreed ‘to reassume the liability 
ceded to the French company. E. G. 
Snow, Jr., is United States manager of 
“La Paternelle.” 





J. M. LEAKE IN EUROPE 

J. M. Leake, veteran home office gen- 
eral agent of the Virginia Fire and 
Marine, has gone abroad on a_ two 
months’ vacation trip. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Leake and plans to spend 
most of his time visiting her relatives 
in Scotland. 
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Insurance Protects 
Realty Ads In Paper 


ITS RAIN POLICY PAYS $8,000 





Why Milwaukee Newspaper Took Out 
This Policy; Rain Nullified Realty 


Agreement 





By Harry Gwaltney 
Classified Advertising Manager, 
Milwaukee Journal 

The “Milwaukee Journal” has just col- 
lected $8,000 on a rain insurance policy 
covering a real estate edition we pub- 
lished. Our agents were Green Brothers 
& Hanson. Many publishers have writ- 
ten to us about it and [| am giving you 
the following information which I gave 
to “Editor and Publisher.” 

We took out this policy, not as a 
circus sales talk proposition nor as a 
wild gamble to increase advertising 
lineage, but as a sound step in business 
to protect the paper’s advertisers from 
a loss of normal returns on their adver- 
tisements. 

Effect of Rain On Realty Operations 

In other years uncertain weather did 
not delay the opening of Milwaukee’s 
real estate market. Real estate opera- 
tors spent thousands of dollars in their 
efforts to win early trade and to break 
the slump of winter. We had published 
full page after full page and on several 
occasions rain ruined the opportunity 
real estate men otherwise would have 
had in cashing in on their advertising. 
Unlike retail stores, which often win 
trade when crowds run for a shelter in 
a shower, these men lost a large share 
of their advertising investment. 

Realizing that the growth of the city, 
the whole building industry and the 
stimulus such activity gives all business 
the Journal seriously wanted to see its 
advertisers get as much from their ad- 
vertising as they possibly could. Insur- 
ance against rain seemed our only 
method. 

The question universally asked by in- 
terested publishers who have heard of 
our insurance is what did it mean to the 
paper? We can answer that briefly. 

This insurance along with improved 
methods enabled us to increase’ our line- 
age 60 per cent. over the 1923 record. 
It made possible a cut in cost of produc- 
tion estimated at nearly $200. And 
further it won good will that could not 
be obtained in any other way. 
Held “Copy” Until Last Minute 

In other years real estate men had 
been holding copy until the last hour and 
then it was released not for the space 
they really wanted to use—but in the 
least possible space. They did not want 
to risk too much on uncertain weather. 

This year the story was different. 
Copy was received from 3 days to 3 
weeks before closing dates. Advertisers 
who had been using half-page advertise- 
ments in other editions felt free to use 
larger copy because the Journal had 
assumed their risk. Lineage jumped from 
30,000 to 49,000. The entire increase, 
however, was not attributed solely to the 
insurance feature, although it did serve 
as a stimulant to salesmen and as an 
assurance of results for advertisers. 
From the cost angle, an even more in- 
teresting situation occurred. The last- 
minute rush of copy which had been the 
rule in former years was practically done 
away with. Overtime charges for com- 
position showed a drop from $510 to 
$342. : 

This economy considered along with 
the increase in lineage actually reduced 
the cost of obtaining advertising. The 
fact that it did rain and the policy was 
collectible made the cost figure lower 
than on any special ever published by 
the Journal. 


Good Will 


The most important result of the in- 
surance was the good will won by pro- 
tecting advertisers. It is easy to imagine 
the advertiser who had spent $500 to 
introduce a new sub-division as he 
looked out Sunday afternoon and saw 





The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 
New York 


ment, Freeport, Illinois 


Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








the rain. In other years he realized 
that people could not wade through his 
muddy paths and appreciate the value 
of the land. His time and effort and 
money were practically wasted. This 
vear he saw the rain, but knew that his 
money was not spent. He was to re- 
ceive a second insertion of the advertise- 
ment at the expense of the insurance 
company and he was to have the ad- 
vantage of his property explained to 
people not once, but twice. 

There are other advantages both to 
advertiser and to publisher which might 
be cited—but no publisher should forget 
that the rain insurance is costly, it is 
hable to increase the cost of doing busi- 
ness, and that it is not applicable to 
every special edition. It can be pur- 
chased for certain specials on a business 
hasis to protect and to build but it can 
not be bought for all occasions unless 
it is taken as an outright gamble. 


Convert To Insurance 

An objection that has been brought up 
to our plan of insuring the real estate 
number of the Journal is that the risk 
is assumed by a person not profiting 
from the results obtained. The real 
estate operator, if he considers his af- 
fairs of sufficient importance to be pro- 
tected against unfavorable weather, 
should assume the cost of insurance 
and not the newspaper which would 
probably continue to receive copy from 
him until the property is sold. 

Whether it will be done in the future 
is still a question. We feel that realtors 
have been shown the value of the in- 
surance and that hereafter they will be 
more than willing to bear the burden 
that is rightly theirs. 





MISSOURI NET PREMIUMS 





Over $111,000,000 Paid by Policyholders 
in 1923; Increase of $10,000,000 
Over 1922 
The Missouri Insurance Department 
announces that the people of that state 
spent $111,565,152 for insurance last year. 
The total net premiums there were an in- 
crease of $10,000,000 over the year before. 

The net premiums for 1923 follow: 


Domestic Fire Insurance 
CORIDERIOR. ooo 5 5 0s $18,822,898.22 
Foreign Fire Insurance 
COMPAMED cc <n dcce cous 4,734,699.23 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
COMPARES «wide ccs 1,007,593.27 
Town Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies ......... 89,908.27 


Reciprocal or Inter-Insur- 
ance Exchanges (all lines) 
Stock Casualty Companies. 
Mutual Casualty Companies 
Assessment Casualty Asso 
GRE x ecace nec ees s 
Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Companies ........ 
Stipulated Premium Life 
Insurance Companies .... 
Assessment Life Insurance 


2,621,497.19 
14,835,081.92 
611,705.70 
285,215.63 
60,520,215.51 


694,211.52 


ASSOCIATIONS ....6600000. 458,892.27 
Fraternal Beneficiary Socie- 

Ci eae ee 7,044 233.59 

| ee $111,565,152.32 


The American Fire & Marine and the 
Security National Fire are being organ- 
ized in Galveston, Texas. 











A, R. MONROE, President 
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Chartered 1811 


NEWARK | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


! ASSETS 
| $5,207,441 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,921,968 


A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 








Insurer Wins In 
Auto Finance Case 


DECIDED IN HOUSE OF LORDS 





Which Holds Company Liable Only for 
Amounts Overdue When Suit 
Was Started 





By A. C. Blackall 

A most interesting insurance case has 
for some time past been occupying the 
London courts, connected with the in- 
surance of bills given in connection with 
a number of motor trucks sold on time- 
payment. The case, which is of con- 
siderable importance, has been carried 
from court to court and has been finally 
disposed of by the House of Lords. 

The facts briefly are that the English 
Insurance Co. issued a policy of insur- 
ance underwriting the Constructive Fi- 
nance Co. in respect of a time-payment 
agreement which the company had 
entered into with the Associated Road 
Carriers, Ltd., for a letting to the latter 
of a number of trucks on the time-pay- 
ment system. 

Under the time-payment agreement 
the Constructive Finance Co. delivered 
to the Associated Co. thirty-eight motor 
trucks, which were afterwards sub-let 
to ex-service men. The Associated Co. 
were to give in respect of each truck a 
bill of exchange for £337-10s (Normally 
$1,687) at three months, renewable for 
sums reduced by the amount of instal- 
ments paid. Under the policy of insur- 
ance the English Insurance Co. agreed 
to indemnify the Constructive Finance 
Co. against all loss, but not exceeding a 
maximum of £16,875 ($84,375), and it was 
provided that in the event of non-receipt 
of any instalments due on the trucks 
within one month from due date the in- 
surance company should pay the amount 
due. Instalments not being paid, the 
Constructive Finance Co. determined 
the agreement and then claimed £11,205, 
(56,025). 

The original action was brought in the 
lower court, where Justice Sankey gave 
judgment for the above amount, but the 
Court of Appeal set aside the judgment 
and directed that judgment should be 
entered for the appellants for £1,228-6s- 
3d ($6,141.50) only on the ground that 
the extent of the insurance company’s 
liability was limited by the amount of 
instalments of hire or other payment 
due at the date of determination. 
Thereupon, the case was taken to the 
House of Lords. 

Viscount Cave, in moving that the 
appeal should be dismissed, said he 
thought that under the agreement the 
appellants were entitled to recover from 
the hirers the instalments of rent as they 
accrued, and it might be that they could, 
on a default occurring, have claimed 
payment of the whole balance of the 
rent in an action on the bills. But 
notice of determination of agreement 
having been given the only right of the 
appellants was to recover, in addition to 
the trucks themselves, the instalments 
due and unpaid at the date of determin- 
ation and the apportioned payment down 
to that date together with damages for 
breach of agreement. The appeal was 
dismissed with costs. 


COTTON INCOME GROWS 


The premium income of the Cotton Fire 
and Marine Underwriters has increased 
during the last year, according to General 
Manager Edwin G. Seibels at the annual 
meeting, held last week. Mr. Seibels was 
re-elected manager. 


FRANCE MAY SUCCEED COSDEN 

It is reported in Baltimore that Jacob 
France, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of Cosden & Co., will soon succeed 
J. S. Cosden as president, the latter be- 
coming chairman of the board. 
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Jaily Deliverié@= = 
from a ruined plant* 


IMAGINE your plant destroyed by fire. Imagine, too, 
that all during the trying period of reconstruction 
your machinery is in motion—that invisible work- 
men turn out your products at a normal rate and 
that you make your daily profit. 


That is precisely the effect of having Business 
Interruption Insurance. Deliveries, of course, can- 

| not go on. But profits can, and do. 

| Business Interruption Insurance provides a 


daily fund to cover your profits and fixed charges . 


during the period of reconstruction following a 
fire. 

Our local representative will be glad to explain 
3 how this protection can be applied to your busi- 
1924 ness. Let us put you in touch with him. 





NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
A. & J. H. STODDART 
100 William Street, New York City 


Since 1864 this General Agency organization has been a factor in the economical distribution of insurance protection 
and it has always endeavored to merit the position of teadership that it has occupied in the insurance world. 





a New York Underwriters 
Agency ts advertising Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance and 
the services of its representatives 
in System—one of the most pop- 
ular business magazines in the 
country. Inquiries and an in- 
creased interest ow the part of 
business executives generally are 
proving the wisdom and value of 


this advertising program. 


(The advertisement at the left 
will appear in August System.) 
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Cites Objections To 
Reciprocal Covers 


FAILURES ARE TOO FREQUENT 


H J. Loman, of Pennsylvania University, 
Declares Too Much Power is Given 
to the Attorney 
Dr. H. J. Loman, assistant professor 
of insurance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, wrote recently some strong 
arguments against banks accepting too 
freely reciprocal policies in connection 
with their extensions of credit. Extracts 
from this authoritative article, which ap- 
peared in “The Credit Monthly,” fol- 

low: 

“In view of the fact that some types of 
insurance organizations, not always as 
sound as many of the regular compa- 
nies, are rapidly becoming more popular, 
it would appear that carelessness on 
the part of a credit man in this connec- 
tion is fraught with real danger. Refer- 
ence is had particularly to the recent 
rapid growth of self-insurance and the 
reciprocal or inter-insurance exchange. 

‘An examination of the 1922 financial 
statements of 96 exchanges comprising 
practically all of the important fire in- 
surance reciprocals in the United States 
revealed the following: Only 21 com- 
panies out of 96 had a surplus of over 
$200,000 and 58, or over 60 per cent, had 
less than $100,000. A man knows that 
it does not take an unusual catastrophe 
to wipe out $50,000 to $100,000 even 
though the company does not operate 
on an extensive scale. Of course ‘sur- 
pius’ is not technically the measure of 
solvency of a reciprocal because of the 
assessment — privilege. However, this 
privilege in the long run is more the- 
oretical than practical. Say what you 
will, assessments are not popular. Un- 
certainty has been substituted for cer- 
tainty when you exchange a guaranteed 
premium for one contingent upon costs. 
These costs are uncertain in a given 
company and large losses are sure to 
appear in the course of years. Then 
the assessment is higher than the mem- 
hers anticipated; misunderstandings fol- 
low; members withdraw; the company is 
unable to meet outstanding losses, and 
bankruptey follows : 


Four Objectionable Features 


“The ‘objectionable features,’ in’ the 
usual reciprocal application and contract, 
are 

“1, The applicant agrees that the 
incorporated attorney-in-fact shall 
have the power, in his place and 
sead, to make, subscribe, issue, 
change, modify, etc., ‘contracts ex- 
changing insurance,’ ‘containing 
such terms, clauses, stipulations,’ 

‘as it shall deem best.’ 

“2. He further agrees to pay not 

only the fixed premium but to be 


liable for an assessment. It is 
sometimes provided that this assess- 
ment shall not exceed once again 


the earned premium, even though 
such provision is an admission of 
the weakness of the plan. 

“3. The attorney-in-fact has the 


TICK ....5:4-0-< to adjust and settle all 
losses and claims...... to appear for 
the subscriber in any suit...... and 


sleep defend, compromise, settle or 
adjust the same ete., “thus placing 
the attorney in the anomalous situ- 
ation of having the right to compro- 
mise both sides of a claim.’ 

“4. The attorney is permitted to 
deduct as his full...... charge a 
fixed percentage such as 25 or 30 
per cent of the earned premiums. 
Although this pe ie is for operat- 
ing the exchange it does not truly 
represent all of the overhead...... 
In other words, the attorney is al- 
ways sure of his income, irrespec- 
tive of the profits or loss resulting 
from insurance operations. This 
would seem to be an objectionable 
feature, inasmuch as there is no in- 
centive for the most efficient con- 
duct of an insurance business. 





No Voice in Management 

“The scheme is fundamentally mutual. 
However, the policyholders do _ not 
know the identity of one another al- 
though each has assumed an unknown 
liability to the others. It has been aptly 
described as a partnership wherein the 
partners are silent until insolvency oc- 
curs; then only does their money talk. 
Usually the members have no voice in 
the management except through an ad- 
visory board. .... but since the attorney- 
in-fact retains the right to terminate a 
subscriber's contract he can easily 
change the advice he does not like be- 
cause a subscriber’s contract having been 
cancelled, he is put off the advisory 
board. 

“To many bankers who have never ex- 
perienced losses due to improper insur- 
ance the foregoing may appear unduly 
critical but to those who have been so 
unfortunate as to have suffered loss 
from such a cause it is not nearly force- 
ful enough. To those who would be 
careful and prevent loss the dangers 
lave been made apparent.” 


W. E. BATES WITH STOKES 

William FE. Bates, for many years 
manager in Philadelphia for the Liver 
pool & London & Globe, has become 
connected with the office there of Stokes 
Packard, Haughton & Smith. 





damage. 


NEW YORK 





“It is the suddenness, the outré 
the senseless capriciousness of the tornado which lends 
it its peculiar horror. It descends upon its victims with- 
out warning; it flings them about without reason and 
without a chance of escé 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


CHICAGO 


MEMORIAL TO W. H. STEVENS 
Western Bureau ‘Entels Life and Prin- 
ciples of Late President of the 
Agricultural 


The Western Insurance Bureau this 
week prepared a fitting memorial on the 
death of W. H. Stevens, late president 
of the Agricultural. Alfred F. James, 
Victor Roth and C. H. Yunker formed 
the committee appointed by President 
Waite Bliven to draw up the testimonial. 
Extracts from the memorial follow: 

“The membership of the Western In 
surance Bureau, being profoundly con- 
scious of its loss by reason of the Su- 
preme Call of Mr. William H. Stevens 
from his long and happy fellowship in 
this life, desires to make a permanent 
record of the man and his works. 

“Remembering his loyalty and the 
stimulus of his friendship, we voice cur 
pride in his achievements and empha- 
size their lasting ¢ capacity for good. We, 
who were his associates in many com- 
mon tasks in his lifetime, recognized his 
strength of intellect and character, his 
dependability and his high influence. 

“We knew him as a scholarly and 
gentlemanly business companion, with 
unusual: charm of mind and manner, 
characterized by many admirable tal- 
ents. His struggles knew no bitterness 
and his disappointments left no sting; 


A Lesson from Lorain 


It is one of those 


From an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune. 


FIDELITY PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


8O MAIDEN LANE, NIEW YORK,NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


MONTREAL 





igeous violence and 


ype, and in a few seconds it has 
passed on, leaving them with no way of reply, without 
even any good hope that they can prevent a recurrence 
of the disaster. ‘atastrophes about 
which nothing can be done except to brave the losses 
and courageously to face the business of repairing the 


And that Lorain appears to be doing.” 


PAUL L.HAID 
PRESIDENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


his well-ordered mind looked out upon 
life through clear eyes, with serenity 
and poise, though keeping tight hold 
of his own ideals. 


“In an era marked by many vexing 
and urgent problems in the relations of 
insurance companies, his calm, patient 
and tolerant example and his pain- 
staking effort and restrained use of 
power were exceptional and outstand- 
ing.” 





Non-Affiliated Companies May Be- 
come Members of the S. E. U. A. 
There is considerable import given to 

the report that several non-affiliated 
fire companies in the South are on the 
verge of becoming members of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. Several companies in North Caro- 
lina and other southern states have been 
approached on the subject of joining the 
association and they are believed to be 
ready to agree if the contingent plan of 
commission to agents is accepted. The 
S.-E. U. A. has called off its regular 
meetings for July and August in At- 
lanta and many are of the opinion that 
something definite toward getting the 
non-affiliated companies within the or- 
ganization will be done before Septem- 
ber. 
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Cianduistiaibioain Linked : eer cc, femme enema 
With Rate Making FRED:  AWAMES BESS ai <a RUOnSEES 


APPELLATE DIVISION HOLDS 
N. Y. Rating Organization Can Make 
Rules Limiting Agents and Brokers; 


To Appeal Case 


Declaring that the limiting of commis 
sions and agents is intimately allied with 
the making of fire insurance rates Jus 
tice Dowling of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court rendered the opin 
ion in favor of the New York Fire In 
surance Rating Organization as men 
tioned briefly in the previous issue of 
Tue Eastern UNberRwriter. The opin 
ion of the court was unanimous. This 
case was carried to the Appellate 
Division by both the Fire Rating Or- 
ganization and the Importers & Ex 
porters and the thirty companies joined 
with it as the decision last year by Jus 
tice Lehman, granting the Importers & 
Exporters a mandamus, did not touch 
upon the subjects passed upon by the 
higher court. 

The thirty-one companies which have 
been fighting the right of the Rating 
Organization to exclude those who ob 
ject to the rules of the organization, al 
though the state law requires every 
company to belong to some rating body, 
will carry the case to the Court of 
Appeals, where the issue will be clear 
cut. Rumsey & Morgan are represent 
ing the Rating Organization and Gold 
man & Unger are counsel for the ob 
jecting companies. 

Extracts From Opinion 

Following are 
portant opinion: 


“The respondent is an unincorporated 
association, and no order of mandamus 


extracts from this im 


can issue against it except where there 
is a duty imposed by statute upon it 
and it has refused to discharge such 


statutory duty (Matter of Wiedenfeld 
vs. Keppler, 84 App. Div. 235, affirmed 
on opinion below, 176 N. Y. 562). 

“IT am of the opinion that the peti 
tioner has not brought is claim within 
this requirement. The respondent is not 
arbitrarily refusing to accept as a mem 
ber any praticular insurance company. 
it is a voluntary association and it has 
the right to restrict its membership to 
those who are willing to sign the uni 
form agreement which constitutes its 
contractual relationship with its mem 
hers. As incidental to its very existence, 
it has the right to make rules or by-laws, 
governing the transaction of its business 
and binding upon its members so long 
as they are not violative of any law, un 
reasonable, oppressive or unjust. 

“The objection of petitioner to accept 
ing the rules that may hereafter be 
made by respondent is that the latter 
has no authority to make them, no such 
power being conferred by the statute. 
tut the power given to respondent un 
der the statute was to impose reasonable 
rules. It is within common knowledge 
that rating organizations for fifty years 
have been controlling the limitation of 
commissions, the number of agents and 
brokerage generally. It seems to me 
that such subjects are so intimately al 
lied with the making of rates and form 
such an integral part thereof, that their 
handling and supervision by rules are a 
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necessary part of, and adjunct to, the 
rate making power. I believe that re- 
spondent, as a voluntary unincorported 
association, has the legal right to make 
rules and regulations upon the three sub- 
jects enumerated, subject to the deter- 
mination of their reasonable and non- 
discriminatory nature, first by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance and then by 
the courts.” 


What Constitutes 


Discussing the petitioner’s claim that 
any such an agreement as that asked 
for in the contract of the membership 
of the Rating Organization is discrim- 
inatory, the opinion says: 

“Membership in the respondent is 
cpen to the petitioner upon the same 
terms as to any one else, and upon 
which all its present members have 
joined—acceptance not merely of the 
basic contract of membership, but of 
such rules as may hereafter be lawfully 
adopted, proper in character and within 
the scope of its authority; a right which 
every organization has and has always 
had. 

“A real discrimination would exist if 
the condition created by the order ap- 
yealed from should prevail. Then the 
organization would consist of one class 
of members, bound by all the conditions 
af the membership agreement, including 
Clause 3 of Paragraph VI, and bound as 
well by future changes in the by-laws 
and rules hereafter lawfully made; and 
second class, composed of the new 
inembers brought in by the court, who 
would not be bound by Clause 3, Para- 
graph VI., and who would be absolutely 


Discrimination 


freed from the operation of any new 
rules or by-laws concerning commis- 
sions, brokerages and = number _— of 


agencies, no matter how necessary, ad- 
visable or fair they might be. This 
would be establishing a real discrimina- 
tion as against the present members of 
the organization, for the benefit of a 
new class of members, who have been 
offered and refused membership upon a 
perfect equality with all the others. 
‘The test is, as laid down in People ex 
rel. New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
vs. Puilins, 237 N. Y. 167 (at p. 172): 
‘If equality and fairness to all is found, 
ne discrimination can be said to exist.’ 
“The peremptory mandamus order, in 
so far as it 1s appealed from by re- 
spondent, should be reversed with $10 
costs and disbursements, and the motion 
denied in its entirety, with $10 costs; and 
the appeals taken by the petitioner from 
the mandamus order and from the order 
of resettlement, should be dismissed.” 


TO PLACE INSURANCE ABROAD 


New French Association Formed _ to 
Look After Insurance Going With 
Foreign Companies 


A new association has been formed in 
Paris, France, under the title of Asso- 
ciation des Intermediaries Professionals 
pour le Placement d’Affaires Aupres 
d'Assurances Etrangers for the purpose 
of grouping together brokers and agents 
who are particularly interested in the 
placing of French insurance _ risks 
abroad, and principally in the United 


Kingdom. Recent French — legislation, 
which has laid down a series of regula- 
tions, fiscal and otherwise, with regard 
to this class of business, has brought to 
a head the feeling which has long existed 
that there was a need for common 
action. 

It is considered by the founders of the 
Association that such action by a repre 
sentative body should achieve useful re 
sults by working in conjunction with the 
authorities with a view to assisting in 
the proper carrying out of the new 
régime and it is also possible that insur 
ance companies, underwriters and brok 
ers in the United Kingdom may be glad 
to avail themselves of the facilities for 
reliable information afforded by the as 
sociation. The association also has in 
view all such measures as may tend to 
improve the gener ral standard of the busi- 
ness in which its members are engaged. 

The board of the association is at pres 
ent composed as follows: Mr. Welman 
(Bach & Welman), chairman; Mr. Mise 
(Muir, Beddall, Mise & Company, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Mr. Dewey 
(Bidault, Matthews, Wrightson & Cie), 
Mr. Haas (Haas Freres), and Mr. 
Clark (B. W. Noble, Limited), members 
cf board. 

The subscription is fixed for founders 
at feces. 150 per annum, whilst that of 
ordinary members is fes. 100 with fes. 
50 entrance fee. Further information 
can be obtained from the secretary, 41 
Rue Lafayette, Paris, and it is hoped 
that many in the United States and 
England, interested in the extensive 
business coming from France, will ap 
ply for membership of the association. 
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Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Marine, Hail, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion 
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Paid Vs. Volunteer — 
Fire Departments 


SHOWS NEED FOR INSURANCE 





James J. Montague Discloses Humor- 
ously How Unpaid Firemen Better 
Their Financial Conditions 


The difference between the service 
rendered by paid and volunteer fire de- 
partments and of the necessity for fire 
insurance 1s graphically disclosed in a 
humorous article written by James J. 
Montague in a recent edition of the New 
York Herald. 

The article reads in part as follows: 

The boys over at the firehouse are 
vetting worried about all the talk of a 
paid fire department. They can’t any of 
them atford to go into a paid fire de- 
partment, because the town would de- 
mand ali their time, and they are getting 
more out of their businesses than the 
town would pay. On the other hand, 
their businesses have been profitable be- 
cause they were in the department, and 
if they have to get out of it to give place 
to paid men they say they are going to 
lose a ‘ot of money. 

In some towns the idea of a paid de- 
partment is welcomed by the volunteers. 
As soon as they retire from active ser- 
vice they are exempted from jury duty 
and almost everything else disagreeable 
except death and taxes. Even after they 
quit they can still go around to the fire 
house tor dances and smokers, ‘where 
they talk over the old happy days. And 
_ whenever there is a parade they can get 
out their leather hats and red shirts and 
march in ‘the procession. So in the 
neighboring towns the firemen have been 
the first to advocate a paid department. 

Sut not so in ours. 

Henry Ruscombe, who is first assist- 
wnt chief, is a carpenter. Thad Jones, 
second deputy chief, is a plumber. Bill 
Honeywell, third deputy chief, is a'plast- 
erer, and Adalbert Gumbert, fourth dep- 
uty chief, is an electrician. 

There was a tire over at Theodore 
Mill’s big house recently. I am not a 
member of the department, but I am a 
friend of Theodore’s and as I knew he 
Was out of town, | went over to see if 
there was anything that could be saved. 

{ got there before the department, 
which was not surprising, for théy are 
ipretty fussy about dressing for a fire, 
jhaving new uniforms of which they are 
‘justly proud. But | hadn’t more than 
igot in the house and found oyt from 
tthe washer-woman, who had been doing 
a scrubbing job in advance of the fam- 
hily's return, that she had accidentally 
‘knocked over the oil-ironing stove in the 
cellar, when the gong was clanging out- 
side and the boys arrived. 

They got the hose unlimbered in a 
‘iffy, and the chief, who is a paid man, 
scon had it-playing on the fire which 
was in the kitchen end of the house. 
The rest of the boys got in through 
windows which, they broke for the pur- 
pose with axes. 

Henry Ruscombe, the carpenter, took 
his axe into the dining room, which has 
ittst been panelled with mahogany, and 
began hacking at the walls. I told him 
| the fire wasn’t there, but he said I didn’t 
know what | was talking about and kept 
right on smashing with the axe. 

He. seemed so set on the work that 
| couldn’t do anything with him and ‘went 
Mto the living room where Bill Honey- 
Well was at work with another axe on a 
lot of relief plaster work. 

| told Bill the fire was in the kitchen 
end that the chief must have it pretty 
well out by this time. He gave me a 
‘contemptuous look, and with another 
swing of his axe he brought down the 
side wall. 

In the entry way I found Adalbert 
Gumbert tearing wires out of a switch- 
Loard. “Short circuit some place,” he 
j said, when I came in. “Got to get the 
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current shut off or she’ll be breakin’ out 
_all over the house. 

lemme be. 
4 


Better go away and 
I can’t be bothered at no 


Firemen Praise 
Sprinkler Systems 


ARE BEST FRIEND OF FIREMEN 
Ira G. Hoagland Reads Opinions From 
Firemen Who Urge Wider Use of 
Sprinklers 


That the firemen of this country value 
highly the assistance of automatic 
sprinklers was clearly demonstrated re- 
cently by Ira G. Hoagland, secretary of 
the National Automatic Sprinkler Asso- 
ciation in a talk in Boston before the 
second annual convention of the New 
England Association of Fire Chiefs. He 
read replies from a number of firemen, 
all of whom urged the greater use of 
sprinklers as a means for reducing the 
nation’s annual fire waste. 

“This subject may be termed other- 
wise: ‘Codperation between human fire- 
men and taeir most valuable ally, the 
automatic firemen,” said Mr. Hoagland. 
“Unquestionably there is a definite re- 
lationship of this sort and to get the 
point of view of the human firemen 
about it a question letter was sent to the 
members of the New England Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs. 

“Otherwise stated the purpose of the 
questionnaire was to get from the most 
practical source, chiefs of fire depart- 
ments, information about the practices 
that obtain in making use of automatic 
sprinklers as fire defense auxiliaries. 
Beyond question is the fact that auto- 
matic sprinklers are an important means 
of controlling conflagration conditions 
in cities and modifying responsibilities of 
fire departments, also a valuable auxil- 
iary in fire department operations. 

“Among answers to the question, 
‘What do you think about automatic 
sprinklers as a practical help to fire- 
men?’ are the following: 

Answers From Firemen 

There would be something wrong 
with the fellow who would say a sprink- 
ler system is not a help to fire depart- 
ments. We consider the automatic 
sprinkler a fireman on the job, with a 
supply of water, twenty-four hours a 
day.’ 

“‘T can’t say too much for the auto 


such a serious fire as this one!” 

Just about that time I heard clanking 
in the cellar, and went down there. 
Thad Jones was making the noise with 
a hammer he had found. He was smash- 
ing a pipe. 

Well, there was hammering and 
wrenching and scraping around there 
for as much as another half hour; then 
the chief gathered them in one by one 
and led them back to the hosecart. 

That night, having made sure that no 
jewelry or anything valuable had been 
taken from the house, I went around to 
the firehouse. 

The boys didn’t seem particularly glad 
to see me, and they acted suspicious 
for quite a while. When I asked them 
pointblank about the destruction and the 
reason for it, the chief said: 

“Well, you see, it’s this way. These 
boys devote a lot of their time to puttin’ 
out fires, and as they don’t get no pay 
they're entitled to a little consideration 
in a business way. 

“Henry,” the chief went on, “is in the 
carpenter business, and if the fire don’t 
get him any fresh business he ought to 
have a right to see that he gets it just 
the same.” 

“T never do 
Henry. 

“It’s the same way with the other 
boys,” said the chief. “Thad gets a little 
plumbing, Bill lands a contract for re- 
plastering and Ad gets some wirin’ to 
do. When times is dull it helps a lot. 
Don’t it, boys?” 

“A hull lot,” said the boys. 

“So you see how'it is. And if there’s 
a paid department it will all be stopped.” 


much damage,” said 


‘matic sprinkler. 





It is possible for it to 
cperate immediately upon the start of 
a fire, and in the most inaccessible places 
where a human being could not go, or, 
in fact, live. The automatic sprinkler is 
without question the most effective fire 
extinguishing agent.’ 

“‘T have absolute confidence in the 
automatic sprinkler. It is the best friend 
the fireman ever had or will have. Its 
value is not sufficiently realized nor ap- 
preciated by business interests.’ 

“‘If automatic sprinklers were used 
more commonly, America’s fire loss 
would be cut to a very small amount.’ 

“Tl consider them to be the most effi- 
cient and practical method of discover- 
ing, controlling and preventing the 
spread of fire.’ 

“*The fundamental purpose of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems as fire defense 
auxiliaries comprehends the use of them 
by fire departments in getting water into 
fires. For this purpose standard auto- 
matic sprinkler systems in cities and 
towns are generally equipped with hose 
connections for fire department use, 
which are required by the fire under 
writers,’ 

Have Fire Dept. Connections 

“According to information received in 
response to the question letter, most of 
the sprinkler systems in most of the 
larger and in some of the smaller cities 
in the New England states are equipped 
with fire department connections, and a 
fair proportion in some others. In some 
large cities there are only a few, and in 
some small cities and towns none at all. 

“To some extent, possibly, one reason 
for the scarcity of fire department con- 
nections is explained by one response: 
‘Some of them have. Others are con- 
nected direct to the city water mains.’ 

‘But despite the extent of these con- 
nections only several fire departments 
in the largest cities follow a definite 
practice in making use of them. In 
most of the cities where they are used 
at all this is done according to the dis- 
cretion of fire department officers com- 
manding at fires. 

“The methods of making use of fire 
department connections vary consider- 
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ably. In one city the first company re- 
sponding connects immediately, in an- 
other, the second. In others the first, 
second or third company on orders, if 
thought desirable or necessary. In only 
cities is pressure immediately 
pumped up after connections are made, 


_ and maintained until fire is located. In 


some others pressure would be pumped 
up after fire is located.” 


DOMINICK CUFF DEAD 
Dominick Cuff, of the rain department 
of the Hartford, died Sunday at the 
French Hospital in this city after a short 
illness of pneumonia. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 


January |, 1924 
Cash Capital $ 2,000,000.00 
Assets 11.275,626.67 
Liabilities,except Capital 5.873,397.23 


Surplus toPolicyholders 95,402.229.44 
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Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 


E. N. Mathews, 
President. 


R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 
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Fire Use and Occupancy 
Lightning Rents 
Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado Explosion 
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Gto, P. MAYER, ano 
Roseat H. MOORE, asst 5 


CASH CAPITAL: ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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Brokers’ Commissions 
Not Up In England 


EXPENSES BEING REDUCED 


Sir Ernest Bain, of Brokers’ Corpora- 
tion, Comments On Current Con- 
ditions at Meeting 


Insurance brokering in England was 
well dissected and jokingly commented 
upon at the recent annual meeting in 
London of the Corporation of Insurance 
Isrokers. This meeting which attracts 
many underwriters from the companies 
and Lloyds is an annual affair of great 
interest. Sir A. Ernest Bain, president 
of the corporation, made, among others, 
the following remarks in his talks at 
the business meeting and banquet: 

“I want to refer in the next place to 
the statement made by various chairmen 
of insurance companies indicating that 
there has been an increase in the rate 
of commission paid by the offices. This 
statement is misleading from our stand- 
point; as a matter of fact there has 
been no increase in the commission ex- 
penditure of the offices in respect to 
British business; on the contrary a 
marked decrease. The tendency has 
been to reduce commission from 15 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. in recent tariffs 
dealing with fire insurance, and the 
agreement entered into in connection 
with workmen’s compensation — has 
brought a further reduction with the 
net result that in the case of my own 
firm our commission has been reduced 
by nearly 2 per cent. within the last 5 
years. | think this can be taken as 
tvpical of the experience of other in- 
surance brokers in the United Kingdom. 
We cannot accept any responsibility for 
the condition of affairs in other parts 
of the world, but it should be made clear 
to the insuring public that the responsi 
bility for any increase in the commis- 
sion does not lie with the British brok 
ers. 

Insurance a Help To Labor 

“T should point out that the provision 
of insurance has rendered possible most, 
if not all, the ameliorative measures ap- 
plying to work-people during the last 
30 years; a fact known to legislators 
that by means of insurance effect could 
he given to their legislative acts, and 
the cost spread over various industries 
according to various risks, has made it 
possible to bring about great economic 
changes, and here | would draw your 
attention to the fact that the outstand 
ing difficulty in dealing with the unem 
ployment problem is the absence of any 
insurance scheme or basis. Many of 
us feel that the tendency to deal with 
a subject like this by the State, should 
be counteracted, and not the least of the 
services which the offices and brokers 
can render to the British public is the 
provision of insurance for this wide 
spread contingency. We are acutely in- 
terested in the subject, and shall render 
any service in seeing that the cost of 
administration of such scheme is of an 
extremely reasonable character, and 
we shall support any steps to prevent 
undue expenditure in the shape of com- 
mission 

Early Covers Placed By Brokers 

“May | make one brief comment in 

respect of their hosts? Taking up a 





copy of the “London Chronicle” of 1768, 
I found there that, largely through the 
instrumentality of the brokers, certain 
insurances were effected—I believe at 
Lloyd’s—two of which I think will in- 
terest members as indicating that in 
those days romance was. sufficiently 
alive and that, whatever depths we may 
hive _ weacenees to in the post-war 
period, at any rate at that time imagt- 
nation was not lacking. For instance, 
the brokers were able to effect an in- 
surance on the election of Mr. Wilks 
as Member for London, which was 
done at from 5 to 50 guineas per cent. 
[ take it that, like some other insur- 
ances of recent date, as the market got 
tull the rate went up. 

“TI find that that insurance had not 
been placed very long before a further 
insurance was necessary on John Wilks’ 
life as M.P., for one year, at 5 per cent., 
but with this proviso: “Warranted to re- 
main in prison during that period.” 
That is not the end of our powers as 
brokers. We were able in those days 
to render possible by insurance a pro 
tection against a_ possibility which, I 
suggest, might have some bearing even 
in these days; but I am quite sure that 
Sir Leslie Scott and Mr. Grenfell at any 
rate would not share any interest in the 
contract which [ am about to name: 

policy to cover the dissolution of the 
present Parliament within one year at 
£5 5s. per cent. 

“Tl suggest that at any rate our guests 
will have formed one clear and well 
marked opinion, and that is that the 
brokers of 1768 and years approximating 
thereto, were alive to the contingencies 
which they had to face in the life-time 
of the people for whom they acted. As 
far as we are concerned, therefore, I 
can only say this: Speaking as a mem 
ber of a Party which has as its proud 
est device, “‘Wait and see,” I am per 
fectly certain that those two of our 
guests, Mr. Grenfell and Sir Leslie 
Scott, would join with the Brokers Cor- 
poration in paying a premium of £5 5s. 
te see the end of the present Govern- 
ment if our friend Mr. Adams will ac- 
cept the risk.” 


HULL INSTITUTE CLAUSES 


Additions Made to English Clauses for 
Total Loss Only and Excesses 


An important addition has just been 
made to the Institute hull clauses for 
“TL. OO." and-’T. 120: aad! excesses. 
in the negligence clause. This brings 
these clauses into line with the full “in 
stitute hull clauses” and those of “free 
of particular average absolutely” and 
“free of damage absolutely.” It is of 
considerable importance that the change 
should be noted. 

Presumably, previous to the clause’s 
inclusion, a claim which would come 
within the scope of the all risks policy 
might have been excluded from the total 
loss policy owing to the absence of this 
clause, though it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful if underwriters would have raised 
this point should occasion have arisen. 
The clause itself is a development of the 
“Inchmaree” clause, which obtained its 
name from the case which was fought 
over a claim for damage caused by the 
neglect of the engineers to open a cer- 
tain valve when a pump was put in 
operation. The courts found that this 
claim did not come within the scope of 





HOW THIEVES ARE CAUGHT 


Fail to Break Up Cars Stolen With 
Collusion of Owners; Nabbed 
Selling Them 


One favorite system of auto thieves 
is to approach or be introduced to a car 
cwner who is rather willing to sell his 
car and financial obligations to an in- 
surance company, and promise him to 
take his car and break it up thus killing 
all chances for recovery or detection of 
collusion. For this job the thieves are 
paid a certain amount. Then, many 
of them instead of breaking up the auto- 
mobiles, change the motor numbers and 
sell them in the second hand market, 
vetting an additional reward for their 
efforts 

This double-crossing is what has led 
to the discovery and arrest of many 
thieves The cars are traced and found 
by the police or detectives of the under- 
writers. From there it is a compara- 
tively short step to the arrest of the 
crooks, who when faced with jail usually 
squeal on the original owners. Town 
after town has this year been cleaned up 
and many nests of auto thieves dis- 
persed. As the auto sales business this 
year is not booming, the Detective Bu- 
reau is confident in its assertions that 
the stealing of insured cars will show a 
marked reduction by the end of 1924. 


Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 





ROYAL APPOINTMENT 
The Royal Indemnity has appointed 
Ivey & Kirkpatrick as general agents for 


Why Not You? 








Lynchburg, Va. Fire . 
ces - Automobile 
the marine policy, and, having estab- Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 


lished this, the underwriters promptly 
drafted a clause to include such damage 
in similar cases for the future. It 
should be noted that whereas in the full 
“institute clauses” the wording covers 
loss of, or damage to the vessel, in the 


Rain, Hail 
Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 
Use and Occupancy 











total loss clause only total or construc- Profits 
tive total loss is covered, the clause Sprinkler Leakage 
being identical in other respects. Registered Mail 
Parcel Post 
= “4 ’ 
INSURANCE Tourists’ Baggage 
HARRY C FRY. a, Prepident Salesmen’s Samples 
JOHN B. SIRICH See, Transit Floaters 
a Automobile Truck Transit 
LOGUE nei & CO., Ine Explosion 
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“Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.”’ 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 











The real strength of an inougnpoe com- 
pany is in the conservatism ite = men. 

cement, and the eae o! 
HAN VER is an absolute auai "a 
the grid of its policy. 


EMORY WARFIELD, President 
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Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 
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National Fire Insifrance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 | 
MORE TE as BRED UI i dda caccinces ddan oeccascocesc pM ER ON CRRES «+ e+-$ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES............ Coseeeeeeree renee 20,599,377.77 
INET RS osoases a cisaipscdicnniod o60nesieed de erncdeses senwindns 9,101,570.58 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND .............ccecceees wenatae 500,000.00 
PEEING sip nance caspcasesonseccnumeecrescaccsssces Sbeebeesas cone sees 32,200.948.35 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........ ivipeenatavnce 11,601,570.58 
4 -- Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 


. Layton, Vice-President & B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 
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Says Agent Should Do 
More Loss Settling 


VIEW OF FORBES MAGAZINE 





Financial Writer Thinks Adjustments 
Should Be Localized Instead of 
: Centralized 


M. C. Krarup, a writer connected with 
“Forbes” magazine, a financial journal, 
who has been writing a series of articles 
on insurance, takes issue with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters when 
he advocates in the latest issue that local 
agents be given more responsibilities in 
connection with the settlement of losses 
rather than having non-local personnel 
of large centralized adjustment bureaus 
do the work. It will be recalled that 
the committee on adjustments of the 
National Board at the annual meeting in 
May urged the wider use of adjustment 
bureaus to expedite the quick and just 
settlement of fire losses. As “Forbes” 
magazine is supposed to have a circula- 
tion among thinking men in the financial 
business Mr. Krarup’s views are of in- 
terest, even though they may not re- 
ceive universal support: 

“Absolute separation of the loss ad- 
justments from the production of pre- 
miums, by having the losses of all com- 
panies appraised by adjustment bureaus 
whose representatives are unconnected 
with the local agencies, is one of the 
contemplated remedies, six organiza- 
tions of this kind being already in op- 
eration covering 80 per cent. of the 
United States. But they are not always 
patronized. The policyholder, before 
any loss is incurred, is of course inter- 
ested in fair adjustments, to help in 
keeping premium rates going down, and 
it seems that he should be enabled to 
signify his preference for the cleanest 
method of adjustment when he signs his 
policy. At this point a criterion for 
sound and high-grade fire insurance 
business seems to be in the stage of de- 
velopment, ,but not yet fully crystallized, 
largely because the number of fire in- 
surance adjusters who are both com- 
petent and honest is not quite equal to 
the demand. By insisting on having the 
method of adjustments decided in ad- 
vance, and properly, any business man 
could apparently help the National Board 

in effecting the general improvement 
of common practice considered needful 
in this feature of fire insurance. 


Urges Local Adjustment Boards 


“The writer, with promptness and 
economy in view, is under the im- 
pression that the public usually would 
be best satisfied if something could be 
done to render the assistance of local 
agents in adjustments unobjectionable, 
perhaps by forming local adjustment 
hoards composed of agents for compet- 
ing companies. 

“In the measure as agents come to 
take part, more and more, in the con- 
structive protection service of the 
strongest and most progressive com- 
panies, they should also become better 
qualified to act as adjusters, and their 
action in that capacity, when systemat- 
ically continued, would probably become 
more acceptable to the underwriters 
than it is now. Any unfair practice 
would soon be too much in evidence and 
would hurt the agents themselves. As 
no system has been definitely adopted 
and the question is still open, there is at 
ull events at this point a development to 
be watched and to be swung, if prac- 
ticable, in the direction of more benefits 
and more accumulation of ability in the 
lecality of the insured, rather than to- 
ward segregation of skill and depend- 
ebility for adjustments in the non-local 
tersonnel of large centralized adjust- 
nent bureaus. 

“Nobody really believes that the inter- 
ests of both insurer and insured can be 
built up by pulling the insurance agent 
Gown or lessening his responsibilities. 
On the contrary, he is to become more 
and more important and capable—or 
make room for those who will be.” 


Ludlum TaJk Recalled 
By Hardy’s Address 


CLASSIFICATION 


It Sounds Reasonable, But Are Such 


Redords Really a Guide To Rate 
Makers? 


RATING BY 





In view of the recent discussion by 
Edward R. Hardy, assistant manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
before some actuaries on the subject, 
“Can Statistics Build Right Rate Sched- 
ules?” some views delivered by C. A. 
Ludlum, vice-president of the Home, 
cleven years ago, are of more than ordi- 
His views are shared by 
underwriters. The 
remarks in which were de- 
livered in 1913 at the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary dinner of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Middle Department, fol- 
low: 

“There is one term we sometimes hear 
used, and on superficial thought it sounds 
well, and that is ‘uniform classification,’ 
referring to a theoretical record of com- 
bined classification experience of all the 
companies. The idea is that if such were 
available it would provide exact data for 
rating risks—even make fire rating an 
‘exact science.’ 

“The idea is the veriest fallacy. No 
classification system ever devised would 
afford information as to what the rate 
should be on any individual risk. Classi- 
fication records are of value to the un- 
derwriter who makes them and who 
knows how they are composed and com- 
bined, as a guide for his own operations, 
and as information to aid his conclusions, 
but even to him they are rather tenta- 
tive and indicative than positive and de- 
terminative. The matter is too complex, 
too much subject to an infinite combina- 
tion of elements and circumstances, to be 
possible of such exact analysis as to 
jrovide a measure in the case of each 
or any individual risk. It can furnish an 
average indication, if properly devised 
end kept, and commuted to a uniform 
term basis, but I would like to ask any- 
one here, what is the average wood- 
worker, or shoe-factory or metal-work- 
ing risk? Can you describe it? Do you 
recognize it unmistakably when you see 
it ? 


nary interest. 
quite a number of 


question, 


What Is An Average Risk? 

“It may be possible to describe a 
standard risk—although we frequently 
hear of risks ‘better than standard’ and 
you might have seen something so ex- 
ceedingly ‘tough’ that you would be will- 
ing to characterize it as the worst of its 
class, but where, between those two, lies 
the average risk, and just what exact 
combination of desirable and undesirable 
features makes it such? 

“And if we admit, for the sake of 
argument, that it could be identified, 
should it be rated at the average figure 
produced by the classification record? 
Only in the very improbable case that 
the record were to include a due propor- 
tion, both as to number of risks and 
amount of insurance, on risks of the class 
of the best and the worst and each in- 
termediate grade, all subject to equiva- 
lent conditions of co-insurance or aver- 
age, and all absolutely free from any 
moral hazard claim, for that element of 
risk is one which everyone agrees is 
incommensurable.” 


CHARMACK WITH AUTOMOBILE 

William J. Charmack, «who has been 
sccretary of the Union Hispano Ameri- 
cana Fire & Marine, has joined the 
New York marine underwriting staff of 
the Automobile. 


Robert C. Lee has been incorporated 
in New York City with a capital of $10,- 
000. The directors are Robert C. Lee, 
Edward P. Cypiot, and P. H. Gould. 


Tanenbaum Lists 136 
Distinct Coverages 


REMINDER FOR HIS CLIENTS 


New York Broker Tells Them Their 
Policies Should Be Audited at Reg- 
ular Intervals 


I. Edwin Tanenbaum of I. Tanen- 
baum Son & Co., Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has sent to clients a pamphlet list- 
ing one hundred and thirty-six varieties 
of “business insurance.” 

Mr. Tanenbaum says the number is 
not complete; it is increasing each year. 
“Indeed, it might be stated without ex- 
aggeration that there is no risk against 
which one cannot secure insurance cov- 
erage,” he adds. “However, we have 
listed the various forms for the business 
concern. A study of this list will en- 
able you to see exactly what damages 
und losses against which you are not 
protected. 

“We should like to discuss the items 
on this list with you. Perhaps there are 
certain forms of insurance on which 
you are already covered, but not in a 
way most advantageous to you. In view 
of the constant changes in insurance and 
the tendency on the part of companies 
tc offer more forms of coverage we be- 
lieve it advisable to review and audit 
policies at regular intervals.” 

The list which follows, is printed with 
a space in which the client can check 
what he has or what he wants: 


Stock (Fire) 

Machinery (Fire) 

Fixtures (Fire) 

Patterns (Fire) 2 
Leasehold Int. & Imp. & Better’ts (Fire) 
Profits (Fire) 

Commissions (Fire) 

Accrued Charges (Fire) 


Use & Occupancy (Fire) 


Building (Fire) 
Rents (Fire) 
Rental Value (Fire) 
Leasehold (Fire) 


‘Tornado & Windstorm—Building 
Tornado & Windstorm—Contents 
Earthquake 

Explosion 

Riot & Civil Commotion 

Strike 

Sprinkler Leakage—Building 
Sprinkler Leakage—Contents 
Sprinkler Leakage—Profits 
Sprinkler Leakage—Legal! Liability 
General Water Damage—Building 
General Water Damage—Contents 
General Water Damage—Profits 
General Water Damage—Legal Liability 
Credit Insurance 

Rain Insurance 

Flood Insurance 

Hail Insurance 

Crop Insurance 

Air Craft 

Live Stock 

Workmen’s Compensation 

General Public Liability 

General Public Property Damage 
General Liability, including employees 
General Property Damage, incl. emp. 
Public Liability 

Public Property Damage 

Elevator Liability 

Elevator Property Damage 
Landlord’s Protective Liability 
Landlord’s Protective Property Damage 
Oowners’ Contingent Liability 
Owners’ Contingent Property Damage 
Owners’ Contractors Liability 
Owners’ Contractors Property Damage 
Contractor’s Liability 

Contractor’s Property Damage 
Consumer’s Liability 

Consumer’s Property Damage 
Sales (of Product) Liability 

Sale (of Product) Property Damage 
Theatre Liability 

Theatre Property Damage 
Contractual Liability 

Contractual Property Damage 
Druggist Liability 

Druggist Property Damage 
Dentist Liability 

Dentist Property Damage 

Barbers Liability 

Barbers Property Damage 
Manicuring Liability 

Manicuring Property Damage 
Hairdressing Liability 

Hairdressing Property Damage 
Malpractice Liability 

Malpractice Property Damage 
Plate Glass—Interior 

Plate Glass—Exterior 

Plate Glass—Lettering 

Bank Burglary 

Mercantile Burglary 

Mercantile Burglary and Theft 
Show Window—Day 

Show Window—Night 

Show Case—Day 

Show Case—Night 

Safe—Burglary 

Interior Hold Up 


Messenger (Exterior) Hold Up 


Paymaster Hold Up 

Surety Bond 

Contract Bond 

Fidelity Bonds 

License Bond 

Fraud Bond 

Mortgage Guarantee Bonds 

Check Forgery and Alteration Bond— 
Depositor’s form 

Check Forgery and Alteration Bond— 
Commercial form 

Check Forgery and Alteration Bond— 
Blanket form 

Fly Wheel 

Fly Wheel Use & Occupancy 

Engine Breakage 

Engine Breakage Use & Occupancy 
Boiler 

Boiler—Cracking Cast Iron Parts 
Boiler Use & Occupancy 

Hot Water Heater 

Motor Burn Out 

Electrical Machinery Insurance 
Electrical Machinery Use & Occupancy 

Teams Liability 

Teams Property Damage 

Horse and Wagon Fire Floater 
\utomobile Liability 

a | eee Property Dam, inc. Loss of 

se 

Automobile Collision 

Automobile Water Damage 

Automobile Plate Glass 

Chauffeur’s Compensation 

Automobile Explosion and Tornado 

Automobile Fire and Theft 

Automobile U & O Fire 

Automobile U & O Collision 

Merchandise on Auto 

Aircraft Insurance—Liability 

Aircraft Insurance—Property Damage 

Aircraft Insurance—Collision 

Group Accident 

Group Health 

Group Life 

Life Insurance 

Fire Floater 

Inland Transportation Floater with 
Pilferage 

Inland Transportation Floater 

Salesmen’s Samples—Full Pilferage 

Salesmen’s Samples—Excluding Pilferage 

Salesmen’s Samples—$15 Ded. form 
Parcel Post—Open Policy 

Parcel Post—Coupon 

Marine—Open Policy 


War Risk 





CONDEMN RETALIATORY LAWS 


Texas Agents Say Such Laws Block 
Interstate Insurance; Rap Ex- 
cess Commissions 
_ Local agents who attended the meet- 
ing late in June of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Galveston 
spoke forcefully on excess commis- 
sions, the operation of local agencies 
by general agencies and _ retaliatory 
laws, condemning each of these prac- 
tices. The attitude of the agents was 
crystalized in the resolutions adopted 
by the convention. On the afore-men- 
tioned subjects the views of the agents 

were as follows: 

“At the last session of our state legis- 
lature there was introduced and passed 
a bill, what is known as a retaliatory 
law, having for its purpose the holding 
of a club, as it were, over the heads of 
state officials of other states in the per- 
formance of their legal duty. Our wise 


and businesslike governor promptly 
vetoed the bill as umnecessary and 
vicious legislation. Great embarrass- 


ment and positive injury has been in- 
flicted upon legitimate insurance com- 
panies by an official of another state 
having such a law on its statute book. 

“In the interest of free, untrammeled 
intercourse between the states on mat- 
ters of this character, we desire to go 
on record as opposing the enactment of 
such so-called retaliatory laws. 

“We, the local agents of Texas, con- 
cemn the practice on the part of com- 
panies of paying excess commissions and 
of agents of accepting same, also the ap- 
pointment of so-called general agencies, 
and establishment and further opera- 
tion of counter offices in this state, be- 
lieving that such practices are not to 
the best interest of the insurance busi- 
ness or the insurance buying public of 
the state of Texas. This practice has 
produced a “situation” in Texas that 
has become notorious and ridiculous in 
the eyes of all consistent men. 

“We recommend that a copy of this 
resolution be furnished all companies op- 
erating in the state. 

“We condemn and oppose the opera- 
tion of local fire insurance agencies by 
bona fide general agencies and its at- 
tendant multiple appointment of brok- 
ers and solicitors, believing that such 
preatices have a tendency to demoralize 
the local insurance business.” 
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Learned Hand Upholds 
Value of Certificate 


AS PART OF c. C1. F. CONTRACT 


Certificate of Insurance in London Ful- 
fills Requirements of Terms of 
Sale to Buyer 


In the case of the Swedish State Rail- 
ways against Dexter and Carpenter, Inc., 
which was decided recently in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, Judge Learned 
Hand held that the tender of an Ameri- 
can broker's certificate of the placing of 
marine cargo insurance in London in- 
stead of a complete policy satisfies the 
requirements of insurance in a C. IL. F. 
contract. This case is of considerable 
interest as it again raises the point of 
the validity of certificates. Judge Hand 
has upheld their legal position in his 
opinion, extracts from which follow: 

“The declaration is for breach of a 
contract for the sale of coal. It al- 
leges, stripped of irrelevant matter, that 
the defendant in 1920 sold and the plain- 
tiff bought a cargo of coal at $31.90 per 
ton, “said price including cost, insurance 
and freight upon said coal prepaid to the 
port of Malmo,” the price “to be paid 
against delivery in the City of New York 
of shipping documents, including insur- 
ance policies, bills of lading, and in- 
voice.” That the plaintiff established a 
letter of credit with a New York bank 
which it instructed to pay the price on 
receipt of the invoice, shipping docu- 
ments, and “policy or policies of insur- 
ance.” That the bank contrary to in- 
structions paid the purchase price with- 
out demanding policies of insurance and 
received in lieu thereof only a “certificate 
of insurance” declaring under the hand 
of the defendant’s insurance broker, that 
insurance had been underwritten in Lon- 
con for account of the defendant. That 
under the law of England such a cer- 
tificate was not a policy of insurance 
within the meaning of such a contract 
of sale. That the coal was lost at sea 
and that the plaintiff has paid the bank. 
That the insurance broker had not taken 
out any insurance when the certificate 
of insurance was delivered to the bank. 

Basis of Complaint 

“The plea makes profert of the con- 
tract which was parol and which pro- 
vided for the sale of one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons of coal at various 
prices at various points of delivery, 
in all cases, “c. i. f.,” (the letters 
being so written), of which thirty 
thousand were to be delivered at 
Malmo. It alleged that the cargo in 
question was shipped under the contract. 
ihat it was a universal —_— in the 
United States in cases of “c. i. f.” sales 
for the seller to have the endless of New 
York or London insurance. That in case 
of London insurance the seller might 
procure it through an American broker 
who would in turn secure the actual 
policy through a London broker who 
cabled back when he had fixed it. That 
on receipt of such a cable the New York 
broker would issue such a certificate of 
insurance as the plea made profert of. 
That this custom was foilowed in the 
case at bar, the defendant paid the New 
York broker, endorsed the certificate and 
the bank accepted the papers on tender. 
The certificate of insurance in question 
recited that insurance of necessary 
amount had been issued by “London Un- 
derwriters” for the account of the de- 
fendant on the shipment in question. 
That policies of London underwriters 
would be exchanged on demand for the 
certificate as soon as practicable. That 
the insurance was placed subject in all 
respects to English laws and customs 
governing marine and war risk insur- 
ance. Various conditions applicable 


specifically to coal cargoes were con- 
tained’ in an annexed rider. 

“The purpose of the demurrer is to se- 
cure a ruling consonant with those re- 
cent English cases under which such a 
certificate would not be a valid tender of 
insurance, and under which apparently 
even after acceptance substantial dam- 
ages may be recovered. Under the 
declaration at bar it may be argued that 
only nominal damages can in any aspect 
be recovered without some allegation 
that the plaintiff has been unable to col- 
lect from the London underwriters un- 
der the certificate of insurance. That is 
quite another question from whether the 
tender could have been refused and dam- 
ages recovered for the breach. How- 
ever, since the tender if bad was a 
breach I suppose that nominal damages 
at least were recoverable and, if so, the 
declaration is not demurrable. Hence 
the demurrer raises the validity of the 
plea. 

Contract Did Not Prescribe a Policy 

“Such is the law at present in Eng- 
land, so far as I have found, and it is 
ciear that no case is like that at bar. 
The contract did not here prescribe a 
policy of insurance, but left the obliga- 
tions to be determined from the let- 
ters, “c. 1. f.’; there was a specific Lon- 
don policy underwritten on this cargo 
alone; the usage in New York was 
universal to accept such certificates as 
performance; the policy as underwritten 
is valid under the laws of England where 
it was made. Candidly, it seems to me 
probable that a tender even under all 
these circumstances would at present be 
held bad in England, but any conclusion 
is as yet doubtful and the results so far 
have been reluctantly reached. How- 
ever that may be, and much as I should 
hesitate to diverge from the settled law 
of so great a commercial country, it 
scems to me, in the language of 2 great 
English Judge, Lord Campbell, C. J., it 
is the business of courts senna so 
to shape their rules of evidence as to 
inake them suitable to the habits of 
mankind, Humfrey vs. Dale 7 EK. & B. 
266, 278. When a usage of this kind 
has become uniform in an actively com 
mercial community, that should be war 
rant enough for supposing that it 
answers the need of those who are deal 
ing upon the faith of it. I cannot see 
why judges should not hold men to un 
derstandings which are the tacit presup 
positions on which they deal. From Lord 
Holt’s time on they have generally in 
one way or the other been forced in the 
end to yield to the more flexible prac 
tices of commercial usage. So far as I 
know, the results have been generally 
acceptable to everyone, once they were 
settled. 

“The objections to this specific usage 
are that it is unreasonable and that it 
contradicts the contract. The objection 
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may be divided into two parts, first, that 
it compels the buyer to take insurance 
the full terms of which he has no op- 
portunity to see, and second, that it ex- 
poses him to a broker’s lien. As to the 
first, it would be formidable if the con- 
tract prescribed the terms of the policy 
to be delivered, but it does not. Any 
policy would do which was adequate 
niarine protection within tolerable limits. 
The certificate at bar contains some of 
the terms of the policy actually under- 
written and for the balance refers to 
“English law and customs.” Now it is 
quite true that such a reference leaves 
much uncertain, but can anyone say that 
it is less certain that the permissible 
latitude in the provisions of a_ policy 
which the seller might tender and the 
buyer must accept? That law is a 
standard of reference as definite as the 
contract prescribed and I can see no 
ground for declaring a usage unreason- 
able which substituted one for the other. 
Certainly the situation is toto coelo dif- 
ferent from such a tender under a con- 
tract which stipulated for the delivery of 
an approved policy of insurance. 
Question of Broker’s Lien 

“The other supposed unreasonable fea- 
ture of the usage is that there might be 
a broker's lien upon the policy for pre- 
miums. The New York broker could 
have none because the lien is possessory, 
Spring vs. So. Car. Inc. Co., 8 Wheat. 
268, 285; Rose vs. Shinasi, 168 N. Y. 
\pp. Div. 93, and he has given up the 
certificate. The London broker might 
indeed have a lien for the premium paid 
bv him, even though the seller paid the 
New York broker, Fisher vs. Smith, 
LL. R. 4 App. Cas. 1, but he would have 
no general lien, Maanss vs. Henderson, 1 
least 335, because he knew that the 
policy was for a third person. There- 
fore the objection comes to this; though 
the seller pays the premium to the New 
York broker a usage is unreasonable 
which exposes the buyer to the possibil- 
itv of a lien for that premium in favor 
of the London broker whom the New 
York broker does not pay. In the first 
place, is it altogether clear that the 
London broker would hold his lien if he 
knew that the certificate was to pass to 
a third person and would represent the 
policy which he retained? Assuming 
that he would and that the usage leaves 
the buyer exposed to such a risk, it does 
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not on that account appear to me to be 
beyond reasonable limits because of that 
possible injustice. Usages are never of 
importance unless they modify rights 
which would otherwise result. The fact 
that the usage imposes a risk upon the 
buyer which he would not incur if a 
policy were delivered is not, I think, so 
vital to the substance of the contract 
that it may not be interpolated into the 
contract by implication. 

“This raises the general question of 
how far the usage contradicts the 
language of the contract. “Insurance” 
certainly does not literally mean a “policy 
cf insurance.” When the buyer has a 
policy of insurance awaiting his demand 
and covering the loss and that alone, 
why should the situation be thought to 
contradict a contract giving him only “in- 
surance?” Is it less insurance because, 
though he has received symbolic delivery 
of the policy and actual delivery of the 
document which controls its production, 
he has not the policy itself? I must 
own that [ cannot see why. 

“There appear to be no American 
cases on the point here at bar. There 
the New York courts went much further 
in allowing a usage to wrest common 
terms from their common meaning. The 
issue was whether a receipt for water 
carriage signed by a transportation com- 
pany could by usage fulfill the definition 
ot a bill of lading. The seller presenting 
such a document was held to make a 
good tender. 

“The demurrer is overruled.” 


Automobile to Absorb Union 
Hispano, Marine, Is Rumor 


That the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Union Hispano- 
Americana Fire & Marine of New York 
is a persistent rumor in the local marine 
insurance market. The going of Wil- 
liam J. Charmack, formerly secretary of 
the Union Hispano with the New York 
marine underwriting staff of the Auto- 
mobile, has lent further credence to the 
story, which has yet not been confirmed, 
although C. R. Ebert of the Automobile 
states that his company will make a 
definite statement on the matter next 
week. 

The Union Hispano was formerly the 
United States branch of a Cuban com- 
pany of the same name. It was incor- 
porated in January, 1922, with a paid-up 
capital of $400,000 to which $450,000 has 
been added as surplus. - 


To Pay Norske “Lloyd ‘Claims 
in Full; Assets Increased 


Norske Lloyd creditors in this country 
will shortly receive a 100 per cent divi- 
cend on their claims, according to a report 
from the New York Insurance Depart- 
went. During the period that the com- 
pany has been in liquidation—from May 3, 
1923, until the present time — the assets 
have increased from $1,889,027 to $2,113,- 
753, which also allows for the liquidation 
expenses that amounted to about $64,000. 
Claims against the Norske Lloyd origi- 
nally amounted to over $2,214,000, but these 
were scaled down by the Liquidation 
Bureau to $1,589,215. The excellent show- 


ing made in these proceedings is another 
tribute to the fine work done by Clarence 
C. Fowler, special deputy in charge of 
liquidation, and his competent staff. The 
Norske Lloyd wrote marine insurance 
principally in this country. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








New Agency Rules 
Await Ratification 


APPLY TO P. G. 


Adopted by Conference On Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost; Allows 
Two General Agencies 


IN CHICAGO 


The new. special commission and 
agency rules for plate glass insurance 
in Cook County, Illinois, that were 


adopted by the Conference on Acquisi- 
tion and TField Supervision Cost for 
Casualty Insurance at their meeting last 
week and have been transmitted to the 
Illinois Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion for their ratification are as follows: 

1. The maximum production for plate 
glass insurance in Cook County, IIL, 
shall be 35% of gross paid premiums. 

2. The basic acqtisition cost for plate 
glass insurance in Cook County shall 
be 25% of gross paid premiums with no 
extra allowance for the adjustment of 
claims and the making of inspections. 

3. The basic acquisition cost of 25% 
of gross paid premiums shall be paid to 
all brokers and agents in Cook County, 
except as follows: 

a. Each company, in accordance with 
the general rules, may appoint in Cook 
County two general agencies (or branch 
cffices) to whom not to exceed 35% of 
gross paid premiums may be paid for 
plate glass insurance. 

b. In addition, each company may ap- 
ply to the executive committee of the 
Ilinois Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion or to the National Agency Com- 
mittee for permission to appoint in Cook 
County, not to exceed two agencies for 
plate glass insurance only to whom 
more than the basic acquisition cost 
may be paid, remuneration in these cases 
heing subject only to the maximum pro- 
duction cost limitation. 

4. The two additional agencies for 

plate glass insurance only, when ap- 
proved by the executive committee of 
the Illinois Casualty Underwriters Asso- 
ciation or by the National Agency Com- 
mittee, must be registered with the Sec- 
retary of the Conference on Acquisition 
and Field Supervision Cost for Casualty 
Insurance in the same manner that gen- 
eral agencies are registered and the re- 
muneration to be paid in each case must 
be stated in the registration. 
5. Regional and class I agencies in 
Cook County, unless designated and filed 
in accordance with the foregoing rule, 
shall receive only the basic acquisition 
cost allowance of 25% of gross paid pre- 
miums for plate glass insurance. 

6. These rules shall become effective 
on a date to be determined by the 
executive committee of the Illinois 
Casualty Underwriters Association. 


Difficulties Encountered 


In a circular to members of the Con- 
ference it was pointed out that the dif- 
ficulties which have been encountered 
with the rules previously in effect and 
which are obviated in the new rules may 
be enumerated as follows: 

l. “The brokerage commission in the 
City of Chicago was cut to 2244%, which 
is 24% below the general level of brok- 
erage commissions in other sections of 
the country. Inasmuch as far larger 
zllowances were made in the past, this 
cut in the basic acquisition cost was ex- 
cessive and created considerable dissatis- 
faction, particularly in view of the fact 
that larger commissions were available 
to local agents in the immediately sur- 
rounding territory. The new rules in- 
crease the lower limitation to 25%. 

2. “The margin between the basic 
acquisition cost of 22144% and the top 
production cost of 35% was too wide. It 
has been demonstrated that a margin of 
10% between the maximum and minimum 
limitations is approximately correct. A 


Depository Bond 
Rates Readjusted 


CHANGE BASED ON CAPITAL 


To Become Effective on All New Busi- 
ness and Renewals September 1; 
Apply To Western States 
The new depository bond rates as is- 
sued by the Towner Rating Bureau are 
applicable to all new business and re- 
newals on and after September 1 and 
immediately to any new bonds covering 
funds on deposits after September 1 in 
all states west of the Mississippi River, 
except California, and are fixed by the 

bhank’s ¢apital only. 
The new rates are as follows: 


Capital Per M Per Annum 
EGRay, AEE, Oe viddante neers catcdeveunas $10.00 
$50,000 and less than $100 000...........0006- 7.50 
$100,000 and less than $200,000.............. 6.00 
SO SE OUNCE ccaccccccuucccnssecwunances 5.00 


All premiums are subject to annual ad- 
justment on average daily balances as 
provided in the Manual, but such ad- 
justment is subject always to a mini- 
mum annual premium on the bond at 
least 50% of the rates. 

These rates apply to all banking insti- 
tutions, including both state and national 
banks located in the states of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa,:Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. 

These rates were issued following a 
meeting called by R. H. Towner, of the 
Towner Rating Bureau, at which he sub- 
mitted to insurance company representa- 
tives for consideration a tentative plan 
for merit rating of depository bonds. 
While most of the executives agreed in 
principle to Mr. Towner’s plan it was 
defeated and an immediate increase in 
bank depository bond rates in certain 
territories was passed. 
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DISPLAYING FORGERY BOOK 





Now In New York Office of Maryland 
Casualty; Prepared by Robert P. 
Phipps of Home Office 
The New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty has on display in its window 
facing William Street a bound book 
weighing eighty-three pounds, bound in 
leather of the nineteenth century style, 
containing photostat copies of forged 
and altered checks on most of which 
claims were paid last year by the Mary- 

land Casualty. 

The book has already been on display, 
first at the convention of the Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania and second at the 
convention of New England Insurance 
Agents. When it leaves New York the 

; book which is entitled “200,000,000 Dol- 
lars a Year,” will be taken on a tour to 
all branch offices and general agencies 
of the company in the United States. 
The book was prepared by Robert P. 
Phipps, manager of the check forgery 
department of the Maryland Casualty at 
the home office, the author’s name ap- 
pearing under the nom de plume on the 
book as “Jimmy Penman.” 

This book was placed on display in 
the New York office at the request of 
Samuel McKean, who has recently joined 
the forces of the New York office of the 
company as manager of its forgery de- 
partment. Mr. McKean is one of the 
best versed and most well-known men 
in the check forgery line in the city. 





wider margin creates a temptation to 
pay excess commissions to brokers. The 
pew rules reduce the margin between 
the lower and upper limits to 10%. 

3. “Finally, the recognition as a spe- 
cial group with preferred commissions 
of class I agents created difficulties for 
several reasons. One of these was that 
class I agents are interested more pat- 
ticularly in fire business and they were 
accordingly tempted in some cases to 
disregard the brokerage commission 
limitation on plate glass insurance for 
the purpose of attracting desirable fire 
business. It was fully demonstrated at 
the conference that the special recog- 
nition of class | agents as a class was 
unnecessary particularly if individual 


companies were permitted to name 
specific representatives entitled to re- 
ceive more than the basic acquisition 
cost allowances. The list of class I 
agents is not large and it contains the 
names of many agents who are not 
active in the transaction of casualty in- 
surance. The new rules eliminate class 
I agents as a group but permit individual 
companies to seek permission from the 
executive committee of the Illinois 
Casualty Underwriters Association or 
from the National Agency Committee to 
designate by name and to record with 
the Conference not to exceed two spe- 
cial plate glass representatives to whom 
more than the basic acquisition cost al- 
lowance may be paid.” 
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Seek Solution Of 
Health Situation 


A TREND TOWARD AGE BASIS 


Underwriters Listening To Any Sug- 
gestion That Tends to Reduce High 


Loss Ratios; Cutting Commissions 


In casting about for a solution of the 
health insurance situation and to prevent 
lapse of contracts, there is talk among 
health underwriters and executives with 
reference to placing the rates for this 
cover on an age basis similar to life 
insurance. In addition to the discussion 
there has already been an actual trend 
in this direction by at least two com- 
panies, one having placed several policies 
on the market featuring a sliding scale 
for both accident and sickness pro- 
tection and the other using such pre- 
mium tables for all its forms. In addi- 
tion most of the non-cancellable insur- 
ance issued has recognized an advance in 
rate according to the age of the appli- 
cant. 

Underwriters and company executives 
seem to have reached the point where 
any proposition for relief from excess 
loss ratios will receive consideration and 
as half a dozen or more changes within 
the last five years have generally failed 
to bring peace and quiet, the formulation 
of rates by age is now under discussion. 

Rearrangement of Commissions 

Rearrangement of commissions for 
production of health business is also be- 
ing talked of and with some companies 
has been placed in operation. One com- 
pany reduced their commission payments 
by one-third over two years ago. An- 
ether has made a cut in commissions for 
full coverage health, but allows the usual 
amount of commission if a waiting period 
is added to the policy. Another com- 
pany announced reduced commissions on 
all forms and it is understood that sev- 
eral others contemplate taking similar 
action, 

Some of those who believe in pre- 
miums based on age, propose a standard- 
ization of rates and then the payment of 
large commissions for the first year 
with only a small percent on renewal. 
In all probability, it was pointed out, the 
successful and prosperous handling of 
life insurance has been noted by health 
underwriters with the result that this 
line is being studied from a new angle. 


MARYLAND’S AGENCY CHANGES 


The Maryland Casualty has announced 
the following agency changes: 

Maury-Donnelly-Williams & Parr, of 
Baltimore City, become general casualty 
agents; McHugh, Hamilton & Lyon 
Agency, formerly sub-agents at Mobile, 
Ala., become general agents for Mobile 
County; William S. O’Rourke, Jr., Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. become general 
casualty and surety agents, succeeding 
Monroe W. Fitch & Son; Franklin 
Upshur, son of the late George M. 
Upshur, surety and casualty agent at 
Snow Hill, Md., has been appointed to 
succeed his father. 





APPOINTS SUB-AGENT 
Morris W. Gurian, general agent of 
the Zurich General Accident & Liabil- 
ity, has appointed Emanuel M. Shure 


ot New Haven, Conn., as a sub-agent. 
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Insurance Reduces 
Accident Frequency 


POLICYHOLDER’S COMPARISON 





Typical Experiences of How Safety 
Methods Benefit Compensation Car- 
rier Shown By Travelers 





Of great interest to the insurance com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensation 
and public liability insurance is the re- 
duction by safety methods of the acci- 
dent frequency in plants insured by the 
companies. Of equal interest is the re- 
duction of accidents to the employers 
who know that a favorable experience 
means reduced premiums. 

To prove that the engineering and in- 
spection service rendered the manu- 
facturers carrying compensation and 
public liability insurance accomplishes 
its purpose, that of reducing insurance 
and production costs, the Travelers has 
put out a circular, entitled “It Saves 
Lives and Money,” in which it has com- 
piled the accident histories of twelve of 
its policyholders which represents va- 
rious lines of business that are situated 
in different parts of the country. 


Gives Typical Experience 


A typical experience of one of the 
policyholders as set forth in the pamphlet 
follows: 

“Recognizing the fact that production 
was hampered, costs increased, and in- 
surance charges kept up by frequent ac- 
cidents, the management of a large ma- 
chine shop tackled the problem of acci- 
dent prevention in a serious way in 1917. 

“When the Travelers compensation 
policy for the year 1918-1919 became ef- 
iective, the Company’s Inspection Divis- 
ion jumped into the work. A safety and 
welfare organization was formed, the 
plant was combed for physical hazards, 
and guards were installed; and the man- 
agement, with the assistance of the in- 
spector, formulated a program of safety 
education for the workers. 

“The accident-frequency history of 
subsequent policy years can be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1919—1920 


“The number of employees remained 
the same. The average accident fre- 
quency was reduced a third, going down 
to 3.4 per 100 employees. During this 
year progress was made in inducing the 
men to wear goggles. Eye accidents pre- 
dominated. Injuries came from spatter- 
ing oil, chips from grinding wheels, and 
flying particles of metal. During the 
year 142 days were lost as the result of 
eye injuries. 

1920—1921 


“In this period there was an increase 
of 11 per cent in the number of em- 
ployees but the accident frequency was 
held at 3.4 per hundred employees per 
month. While the accident rate was not 
reduced, the severity of eye accident was 
cut 54.2 per cent. The number of days 
lost through injuries to eyes was 65 as 
compared with 142 the previous year. 
Here was where the educational pro- 
gram began to bring returns. 


1921—1922 


“There was practically no fluctuation 
in the number of employees during this 
period. The accident frequency rate was 
cut ‘way down. The figure of 1.3 acci- 
dents per 100 employees per month in 
this year was a reduction of 62 per cent. 
And there were but 8 days lost through 
eye injuries, which was a reduction of 88 
per cent in lost time. 

“During the four years that the In- 
spection Division has been co-operating 
with the management (1) accident fre- 
quency has been reduced 74.5 per cent, 
(2) the number of days lost through eye 
injuries each year has been cut from 142 
to 8, or 94.4 per cent, (3) the 9.7 per 
cent experience debit or charge that was 
added to the rate for compensation in- 
surance in 1918 has been eliminated and 
in its place the plant is receiving credits 


NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 





Connecticut General Brings Out Form 
Intended for Those Without Any 
Regular Occupation 

The Connecticut General Life has just 
issued a new accident policy intended 
primarjly for men and women not en- 
gaged in any regular occupation, a class 
previously eligible for protection only 
against death and serious and perma- 
nent forms of injury. 

In addition to principal sum payments 
for loss of life, limb, or sight, which 
double for travel accidents, etc., the new 
policy contains a schedule of fixed in- 
demnities payable for minor injuries, dis- 
locations and fractures, with an allow- 
ance for surgical treatment, hospital 
confinement, and nurse’s services. 

The policy is issued for one, two, 
three, six or twelve months, and is well 
adapted to vacation needs. 


BURGLARIES INCREASE 

Insurance companies handling burglary 
and holdup insurance coverage in the St. 
Louis district have been hard hit in re- 
cent wecks, according to reports from 
Missouri. Another situation that is as- 
suming threatening aspects is the num- 
ber of “framed robberies” which seem 
to be increasing every day. The thieves 
are general in their operations, no parti- 
cular line being singled out. The condi- 
tions are not entirely confined to St. 
Louis, and are more or less general, in 
the State. The Missouri Bar Associa- 
tion in a recently compiled report rec- 
ommended stringent revisions of the 


criminal code to make punishment of ° 


crime more certain in the state. 


Which allow it a rate 11.6 per cent below 
the manual or average charge for com- 
pensation insurance on machine shops, 
(4) production per man has been in- 
creased,, and (5) manufacturing costs 
have been decreased. 


ISSUING BAIL BOND 





National Surety Places New Form On 
Market; Gives Assured Power of 
Attorney; For Auto Drivers 


The National Surety has placed on 
the market a new bond that provides 
an assured the powers of attorney for 
the execution of bail bonds issued by the 
National at an annual premium of $5. 
li is of benefit to the assured while trav- 
cling in an automobile as it enables him 
tc immediately furnish bail in case he 
iicets with an accident. 

The bond gives the assured the right 
to execute, acknowledge and _  de- 
liver from time to time, in its be- 
half as surety, any bail bond, recog- 
nizance, or other undertaking in such 
form and amount, in any _ instance, 
not exceeding $5,000, and, in such 
respects as may be required by any court, 
inayistrate, justice of the peace, police 
officer, or any other officer having au- 
thority under the laws of any state, dis- 
trict or territory of the United States 
(except the territories of Alaska, Philip- 
pines and Guam) to take or require bail 
or security for his own personal appear- 
ance before any court, magistrate, jus- 
tice of the peace or any officer having 
authority, in the event of his arrest or 
detention in any such state, territory 
or district for or charged with having 
exceeded the speed limit or in any man- 
ner having failed to perform any act or 
omitted any duty imposed, prescribed or 
indicated by any law, ordinance, rule or 
regulation in force during the currency 
of this instrument in any locality with- 
in any such state, territory or district, 
relative to the use of motor vehicles on 
the public highways or other places 
within any such state, territory or dis- 
trict, or charged with any misdemeanor, 
telony or other criminal offense for hav- 
ing caused injury to any person or prop- 
erty in the use of any such motor ve- 
hicle. 
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Royal established reputation attracts 
business. Continued right observance of 
contract obligations renews it. 








Preventing Losses 
In Fidelity Field 


LITTLE DISCUSSED 


SUBJECT 





J. Schmidt, Jr., Hartford Accident, Shows 
Results To Moral and Physical 


Side of Business 





In a discussion of the prevention of 
losses as applied to fidelity bonds, J. 
Schmidt, Jr., superintendent of the 
fidelity department of the Hartford Ac- 
cident, states that much attention is 
given to the prevention of losses in 
various lines, while very little has been 
said relative to the “Loss Prevention 
Service” available to any employer for 
whom we carry fidelity bonds, which, 
broadly speaking, guarantee the honesty 
of his employes. “Loss Prevention Ser 
vice, as applied to fidelity bonds, touches 
not only the moral side of the risk 
through investigation of employes, but 
also its physical aspects, due to recom- 
mendations which are frequently made 
relative to the system of accounting by 
which employes are governed and the 
method by which they are supervised.” 
he stated. 

Continuing, he said: “In Loss Pre- 
vention Service as applied to the moral 
side of a fidelity bond, we have had oc- 
casion to investigate hundreds of thou- 
sands of employes, and our experience, 
which has been carefully studied by ex- 
perts in this line, conclusively demon- 
strates that the value of such investiga- 
tions for the employer, the employe and 
the insurer is incalculable. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the psychological 
effect of these investigations upon em- 
ployes is far-reaching. 


Value of Application 


“The completion by an employe of an 
application, from which these investiga- 
tions are made, impresses him with the 
fact that he will be obliged to pay the 
penalty in the event of a wrong-doing 
resulting in a loss under his bond. Con- 
sequently, he is more than likely to hesi- 
tate before committing a dishonest act, 
and the knowledge that a bonding com- 
pany will be promptly called upon to 
settle any loss, often we believe, has 
much to do in helping an employe to 
overcome the temptation with which he 
may be temporarily confronted. This, 
usually referred to as the moral re- 
straint, unquestionably prevents losses. 
Therefore, employers perform a distinct 
humanitarian’ service for their employes 
by insisting upon the completion of a 
personal application; employers also 
eliminate for themselves, to no small de- 
vree, the trouble, expense and annoy- 
ance which invariably follow dishonesty 
losses, to say nothing of criticisms or 
joss of prestige which not infrequently 
result from the publication of particulars 
relating to substantial losses caused by 
untrustworthy employes. 

“Loss Prevention Service, as applied 
to the physical aspects of a risk, is like- 
wise of the utmost importance. The 
claims we are constantly receiving and 
analyzing, indicate the pitfalls or weak- 
nesses in an employer’s system of ac- 
counting or method of supervision. Con- 
sequently, we very often are in a position 
to make valuable suggestions as to the 
matter of counter-signature, frequency 
with which audits should be made, the 
method of checking delinquent accounts, 
and other things far too numerous to 
mention in this limited space.” 





INCREASED AUTO BUSINESS 


The automobile campaign of the Globe 
indemnity during the spring months re- 
sulted in a considerable increase in that 
line to the company. The increase m 
April, 1924, over April, 1923, was $259,- 
317. May, 1924, produced an increase 0 
$138,858 over the same month of last 
year. The total increase for the first 


five months of 1924 over the same period 


of 1923 was $585,815. 
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Tornadoes Increase 
Plate Glass Sales 


VIEWPOINT OF J. W. MARDEN 





Line Ranks With Fire Insurance As 
Necessity to Property Owner Says 
Well-Known Authority 


The tornado and cyclone as an impetus 
to increased sales of plate glass insur- 
ance and the graphic bringing home in 
the recent Western tornado of the dam- 
age and destruction that can be wrought 
to plate glass windows, doors, etc., is the 
subject discussed by John W. Marden, 
inanager of the plate glass department 
of the United States Casualty, in an ar- 
ticle prepared for THe Eastern UNDER- 
WRITER. 

Mr. Marden says: 

“Plate glass insurance ranks with fire 
insurance as an absolute necessity to 
the property owner, lessee, or tenant. 
Except for the fact that a greater loss 
may be caused by fire, it may be said, 
that plate glass insurance is of greater 
necessity than even fire insurance in 
that the show-window is for the most 
part the principal advertising medium 
of the storekeeper and a delayed re- 
placement of a glass which is badly 
broken eliminates the use of the show- 
window as an advertising medium and 
not only is a loss sustained that way, 
but a disordered store front repels rather 
than attracts shoppers and the business 
is thereby further jeopardized. 

“The matter of negotiating a plate 
glass replacement is highly technical 
and if a replacement is to be made 
promptly and satisfactorily it must be 
handled by experienced people. If a 
breakage occurs in a store where no 
plate glass insurance is carried, it is 
necessary because of the amount in- 
volved for the merchant to leave his 


business and secure competitive estimates 
as to the cost of replacement or he 
may assign this work to some employe 
but in either case valuable time is taken 
away from the business. When the mer- 
chant has secured competitive estimates 
and has awarded the job to the lowest 
bidder he must then wait for the replace- 
ment to be made. A delay has already 
occurred by reason of the merchant hav- 
ing to go out and obtain the competitive 
bids and then another delay occurs be- 
fore the glass is replaced. 

Replacement Does Not End Troubles 


“Even after the replacement has been 
made the merchant’s troubles are not 
necessarily over inasmuch as the glass 
which is replaced may not be satis- 
factory, that is, it may have numerous 
imperfections such as bubbles or it may 
be scratched and in a store which makes 


an elaborate show-window display a glass 


of this kind would be wholly unaccept- 
able in which case the merchant must 
enter into a controversy with the glazier 
who has set the glass and perhaps sev- 
eral days or a week may elapse before 
the glazier and the merchant have ar- 
rived at a conclusion and if the mer- 
chant insists on the glass being replaced 
with another, the annoyance and trouble 
to which he has already been put is re- 
peated. All of this time, the merchant 
is without the use of his show-window. 

“Frequently replacements are unsatis- 
factory from the standpoint of setting, 
that is to say, the glass which has been 
installed is not precisely the correct size 
and if it happens to be a little bit short, 
it permits an opening through which air, 
dust and rain may penetrate causing 
damage to the merchandise displayed in 
the show-window. 

“When plate glass insurance is carried 
and a breakage occurs, the merchant has 
simply to report the breakage to his 
broker or to the company, and the wheels 
of service are immediately put to motion 
and do not stop until the glass has been 
promptly and_ satisfactorily replaced. 
The show-window is restored at the 








carliest possible moment and business is 
allowed to resume as _ before. If the 
glass which has been broken is lettered 
and the lettering is insured the insur- 
ance company will gladly arrange to 
lave the lettering put on the new glass 
in the glazier’s warehouse so that when 
the glass is installed in its frame, the 
job is in every particular complete and 
the merchant has suffered no inconven- 
ience. 

Recent Tornado Caused Large Loss 

As in the case of the recent tornado 
the loss from breakage to plate glass 
has been tremendous. In some instances 
all of the plates in a building have been 
demolished. In such catastrophes, the 
cost of replacements usually doubles over 
night because the damage has been so 
wide spread as to cause the breakage 
of all plate glass which may be con- 
tained in warehouses and it is therefore 
necessary to obtain glass from other 
states so that there are two elements 
that enter into the matter of negotiating 
replacements, one being the excessive 
cost and the other, the difficulty in ob- 
taining the glass. 

“If no insurance is carried the mer- 
chant in addition to having to stand the 
loss, which may go into thousands of 
dollars, must suffer delay for the reason 


Conducted For Insurance People 
By Insurance People 





that the glaziers will very naturally give 
first attention to the insurance companies 
from whom they are regularly obtaining 
their business. The combined loss to the 
uninsured property owner from the 
breakage of glass on the one hand, and 
the loss of business on the other, may 
be sufficient to put him out of business. 
It may be that a merchant may be able 
to withstand the loss as respects the 
glass, but invariably he is obliged to 
wait for the glass until all replacements 
have been made for insurance companies 
and this delay may be very costly. 


Many Causes For Breakage 

“Tornadoes, cyclones, and floods for- 
tunately are not every-day occurrences, 
but the breakages from these causes are 
only a few of the many which occur 
daily and which may be summarized as 
follows: Settling of buildings, faulty 
setting, stones, baseballs and other 
missiles thrown by boys; local wind- 
storms; display fixtures falling against 
the glass; window frames and bars of 
light construction; deterioration of 
frames; window cleaners; defective con- 
struction of awnings; intoxicated per- 
sons; explosions and a multitude of 
cther causes which, while not contribut- 
ing a substantial loss individually, in the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Group Accident and Sickness. 
Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, 


Liability. 
Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 


Salary, Steam Boiler. 
Teams _ Liability, Teams 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 





Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Aut bil 
Collision, 

Burglary. 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 
tor Liability, Elevator Property 
D ge, Employers’ Liability, Engine 
Breakage. 

Fly-wheel Breakage. 

General Liability, Golf and Game, 


Electrical Machinery Breakage, Eleva- 


Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Property 








Damage, Theatre, Theft. 





That our policy of close cooperation with our agents in the field 
has been the greatest individual reason for the increase of almost 
400% in our liability premium writings in the last eight years. 


Why not drop us a line and let us talk over a Direct Reporting 
Agency with you? 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 








We Believe— 


That our success has been due to our ability to see things from 
your viewpoint as an agent and further— 


——__—_——_— 
———————— 











C. M. BERGER 


United States Manager 
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Can Contract Bonds Be 
Written At A Profit? 


3y Epwarp J. O’NEIL 
Of O’Neil & Parker, Managers of the Boston Branch Office, U. S. F. & G. Co. 


| read with much interest in the 
February Bulletin the article by Vice- 
President Scull, entitled “A Line Loaded 
With Peril,” 
pressed by his statement that, at the 
end of twenty-five years, the experience 


and was particularly im- 


table showed a large loss on bonds 
covering erection of buildings and con- 
struction of state and county highways. 

(ne naturally asks, “What is the rea- 
son for this unfortunate experience and 
what is the remedy, if any?” 

Mr. Scull puts it squarely up to the 
managers and agents, and as we are sure 
that no manager or loyal agent would 
knowingly execute or recommend a bond 
that carries with it an almost certainty 
ot loss, | am impressed with the feeling 
that it may be done at times through a 
lack of ability to properly analyze the 
situation surrounding a certain risk. 


Their Own Standard of Analysis 


When we became managers of the 
Poston branch office, with such knowl- 
edge as we had before that time, we 
prepared for our own use an _ office 
“yardstick” or standard of analysis of 
the relation of the contractor's financial 
strength to his obligations, by which we 
measured all bonds of this class and 
upon which we have based our judg- 
ment im executing bonds within our 
authority, or in recommending bonds to 
the Home Office for approval. 

According to our standard, the under- 
writer must take into consideration 


(a) The contractor. 

Does he possess the necessary 
ability, experience, integrity, 
, plant, personnel? 

(bh) The work to be done. 

\re there any unusual hazards 
in regard to guarantees, type 
of work, insufficient price, vol- 
ume of work to do? 

(c) Contractor’s financial standing. 
Is he able to finance the work 
to be done and absorb a rea 
sonable amount of loss without 
failure ? 

In analyzing the financial statement, 
the quick assets and quick liabilities 
should be separated from the fixed ‘prop- 
erty or slow assets in order to show the 
net quick assets and the net total assets. 
Net quick assets are the net available 
direct resources which can be used by 
the contractor in the work he must 
finance. Net total assets represent his 
net total worth, which stands between 
us and loss on bonds executed for him. 

\ssuming that the contractor is in 
every way up to standard, we believe 
the ratio ot his net total assets to the 
work he has to do (including all his 
contracts) can be figured safely in fixed 
percentages. The minimum requirement 
is based on the fact that a contractor 
has to put some of his money into the 
contract in order to carry it between 
payments. The amount he has invested 
at any moment varies from ten per cent. 
to twenty per cent., depending on 
whether he has just received a payment 
or is just expecting a payment, and the 
amount of the hold-back or retained per 
centage. As he has at all times ten per 
cent. or more invested, we must require 
that percentage of net quick assets as a 
minimum, and as there are times each 
month when he has more than that per- 
centage invested, he must have addi 
tional assets, which will give him credit 
or borrowing capacity. 


Net Assets 
The larger his net quick assets are in 
«ition to the work to do, the less need 


he has for credit or borrowing capacity, 
and if his net quick assets are large 
enough he needs no credit. We have, 
therefore, adopted the following percent- 
ages as our underwriting standard. 
These percentages are based on the 
amount of work to be financed by the 
contractor : 

If a contractor has only 15 per cent. 
net quick assets, he should have 35 per 
cent. net total assets. 

If he has 20 per cent. net quick assets, 
his net total assets need not exceed 30 
per cent. : 

If he has 25 per cent. net quick assets, 
he needs no additional assets. 

The above standard ratio of “finan- 
cial resources” to “work on hand” is for 
use only in the acceptance of risks for 
contractors whose ability, integrity, ex- 
perience, plant and personnel of surer- 
intending and estimating force are of 
the highest grade. Any deficiency in 
these items must necessarily require 
lerger financial resources to offset the 
ceficiency. 

Ascertain, if not already known, the 
contractor’s reputation for (a) integrity, 
(b) ability, (c) past success or failure, 
(d) experience in doing the type of 
work to be bonded, (e) borrowing ca- 
pacity. 

Verify all items where possible, parti- 
cularly the quick assets and_ liabilities, 
especially in the case of a new customer. 
Where a statement is received from an 
old customer which approximates pre- 
vious statements, complete verification 
is not so necessary, but the agent should 
be satisfied that the statement is reason- 
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ably correct, especially as to whether 
accounts receivable are admitted by the 
parties owing them and when collectible. 

Retained percentages, claimed as as- 
sets, should be investigated to deter- 
mine when the contracts are to be fin- 
ished and the retained moneys become 
available, and whether any of the items 
are in dispute. 


Items to Be Eliminated 


Some contractors charge themselves, 
as soon as a contract is taken, with the 
estimated cost of completion and credit 
themselves with the contract price, 
thereby taking credit for the estimated 
profits before the contract is started. 
All such items should be eliminated from 
the statement, which should be prepared 
to show the actual condition of the con- 
tractor at that date. 

In securing information in regard to 
work on hand, it is useful to take the 
figures from the last estimate sheet on 
each contract rather than trust to the 
contractor’s memory. Copies of these 
estimate sheets are on file in the offices 
ef the contractor and the architect. 

Carefully consider other bids submit- 
ted to determine whether the contractor 
has secured a proper price for the work. 

Ascertain on each uncompleted con- 
tract, as well as on the contract under 
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consideration, the amount sublet, show- 
ing the class of work sublet and the 
amount to be paid for each class. This 
shows a balance of work to be done by 
the contractor with his own finances, 
and he must have the necessary per- 
centage of net quick assets based on that 
amount. 

The total gross amount of work on 
hand to be done, however, must not be 
overlooked and the contractor should 
have sufficient total net assets to be able 
to absorb any possible ultimate loss in 
case of failure of a sub-contractor. 


Made Good Underwriting Profit 

Frequently a contractor has sufficient 
net quick assets to do the work, but his 
ret total assets are not sufficiently 
strong “anchor to windward,” in case of 
trouble or hard luck. In such a case it 
is advisable and proper to take an in- 
demnitor, who is able and willing to 
stand between the surety and loss. If, 
however, the contractor’s net quick as- 
sets are too small, an indemnitor does 
not cure the defect unless he is willing 
to put some cash resources at the dis- 
posal of the contractor. 

Doubtful cases need the greatest at- 
tention. Where the contractor is of 
good financial standing and reputation 
and has only a small amount of work 
to do, many details of verification may 
be safely waived, but when the con- 
tractor is stretching his credit to the 
limit, it is very advisable to get the de- 
sired information with the greatest ac 
curacy and detail. The passing of a 
doubtful risk often depends on the care 
with which the information has been 
obtained and reported. 

A consistent adherence by us to these 
rules over a period of seventeen years 
has resulted in a loss ratio, which has 
made contract underwriting at the Bos 
ton branch office very profitable. What 
they have done for us, they may do for 
others, and they are presented as sug- 
gestions to other field representatives to 
follow or modify to suit the conditions 
existing in their territories. 


REINSURE WITH SUN 

The Sun Indemnity, according to an 
announcement made by the directors of 
the Pennsylvania Surety, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., will handle the reinsurance of the 
Pennsylvania company’s liability under 
bonding, bank, burglary, and _ theft 
policies. It was announced that a new 
firm to be known as Henry & Rockey, 
Inc., of Harrisburg, will act as general 
agents for the Sun. 


Tornado Increased Sales 
(Continued from page 29) 
veregate amount to figures which must 

be reckoned with. 

“A breakage occurs under every fourth 
policy issued and while an agent may 
have few claims in the other lines by 
which he can demonstrate his superior 
service to his client, a relatively greater 
number of plate glass claims affords 
much opportunity of rendering a valuable 
service which will not only be the means 
ol securing additional clients in the im- 
mediate vicinty of the premses where 
the breakages occurred and from friends 
of the satisfied client, but it is a means 
of obtaining other lines of insurance as 
well.” 

“Sell plate glass insurance and_ sell 
more of it,” is Mr, Marden’s advice to 


salesmen. 
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fi ARGE buildings whether occupied property, protection against the loss of 
4 for mercantile, apartment or dwell- income from fire. The tenant may also 
ing purposes bring to their owners im- be protected against loss of the rental 
portant revenues every year. Does the value of a premises. 
owner .realize that, should a fire occur, 
his income might suddenly stop until he very agent by adding Rent and 
could repair or replace the building? Rental Value Insurance to his service, 
Rent insurance offers the owner of safeguards his client and profits himself 
Agents of this Company are entitled to know what we are ready to do for them to increase 
their Specialty Line business. A distinctive service is being offered. 
Speak to our field representative about it ! 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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Again the debris must be cleared 
away and the toll taken of lives lost 
and property destroyed. A wind- 
storm of tornado proportions 
passed through Northern Ohio, 
leaving the fair city of Lorain not 
to be repaired, but rebuilt. 


Ohio is not geographically 
located in the tornado belt, but 
with nearly a hundred lives lost, 
seventy-five persons missing and 
property damage estimated at 
more than $30,000,000, there is 
only one conclusion—destructive 

















Windswept Ohio 


windstorms do not follow known 
paths. They may arise anywhere 
and strike anywhere. 


As the losses from wind are 
chronicled throughout the coun- 
try, more and more value is placed 
on the necessity for windstorm in- 
surance against financial loss. 


A windstorm policy in The 
Home of New York provides the 
protection of America’s Largest 
and Strongest Fire Insurance 
Company. 
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A Company with Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this 
Company, which for seventy-three years has 
been rendering unexcelled service, does not 
work alone. Wherever he may be, he finds 
enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in 
the land than the old Massachusetts Mutual. 
Its enviable record for service and the low 
net cost of the protection furnished make a 
combination that assures success to any real 
worker in the field. 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS INCORPORATED IN 1851 


MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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“Get Me tne Limit’? Case 


of Rodman Wanamaker 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


When Tut Eastern Unverwrirer learned that the New York and Philadelphia 
merchant, Rodman |l’anamaker, one of the greatest of all friends of the institution of 
life insurance, had given orders for the largest increase possibte in the line of life 

imsurance he was carrying, it asked Herbert Adams Gibbons of 





Ianamaker, and 








continues to 
America politics. 


H. A. GIBBONS 


announced recently 


When the 


that Rodman Wanamaker, president of 


press 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia and New 
York, had 
from $4,500,000 to $6,000,000, there were 


increased his life insurance 
some who doubted if the statement were 
true and many who wondered why the 
great merchant, at the age of sixty-one, 
had sought to be more heavily insured. 
true. Mr. Wana 
maker is now carrying more than $6,- 
000,000 in ordinary life 


The statement is 


policies. It is 
estimated that all the life insurance com 
panies in the world, if the limit of their 
insurance for a single life is added to 
gether, can underwrite a risk of $7,200, 
000 on one man, at the age of fifty. 
Mr. Wanamaker has gone by fifty by a 
whole decade, but the examinations he 
has been passing recently are so re 
markable that when the world possibil 
ities for placing insurance have been 
thoroughly combed (as they are being 
combed), the final total of his insurance 
will probably go far beyond the present 
sickley 
Simpson, of Philadelphia, who is handling 
And 
the order was given only on March 28, 


1924. 


figure. For he has said to J. 


the insurance, “Get me the limit.” 


A Simple Business Proposition 
Mr. Wanamaker is increasing his in- 
surance as a simple business proposition. 
A sensible man seeks to spend and invest 
his money soundly. Rodman Wana- 
maker has always felt that life insurance 


was in an ideal position to get the facts. 
fore, authoritative in every sense of the word. 

Dr. Gibbons is a historian of the first rank, the author 
of many books that have enjoyed great popularity and influence, 
such as the “New Map of Europe,” “The New Mab of Asia,” 
etc. Tis latest volumes of wide circulation are “Europe Since 
1918” and “America’s Place in the World.” 
the World War he was European war correspondent for the 
Vew York Herald, and he reported the Peace Conference for 
the Century and Tlarper’s. 
lived abroad, and he is now living at Princeton, where he 
study 


Princeton to write the story from Mr. Wanamaker’s angle for 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 

Dr. Gibbons, who is now writing the authorized biography 
of John Wanamaker, has been long associated with Rodman 
Tue EasterN UNDERWRITER knew that he 


The story is, there- 


Before and during 


For fifteen years he traveled and 


and write on international relations and 


scientific 
business proposition in the world. And 
for the last thirty years he has been a 
consistent exponent of this belief. Back 
in the nineties of the last generation Mr. 
Wanamaker, a young man in his early 
thirties, began to take out large policies. 
He was the first man in the world to ap- 
ply for a million dollar policy. At the be 
ginning he obligated himself for pre- 
miums that most men would have been 
dismayed at the thought of paying. This 
he did of -his initiative, with no 
prompting from his illustrious father, 
and he is proud of the fact that as he 
increased his insurance he did it all as 


was the soundest and most 


own 


a personal financial transaction. 

In recent years other men have gone 
into the millions in their life insurance. 
They have only been following the ex- 
Rodman Wanamaker 
And in several 


ample set by 
nearly a generation ago. 
of the notable instances of big policies, 
the insurance has been really corpora- 
tion insurance, paid out of a business 
protection. Mr. Wana- 
maker’s insurance has always been—and 
still is—a purely personal matter. No 
premiums have ever been paid for him 
and no policies ever carried on his life 
by and in the interest of the business 
in which he is engaged. 


ior business 


Believes In Life Insurance For People 


In All Walks of Life 


Mr. Wanamaker says that he has al- 
ways believed in life insurance for peo- 
ple in every walk of life, and that he 
kept increasing his insurance as he was 
able to do so out of his personal funds. 
It was the most natural and reasonable 


make. He was already probably the 
most heavily insured man in the world 
a great 
His experience as a 


when he became a director of 
insurance company. 
member of the 
strengthened his faith in the soundness, 
the scientific soundness of life insurance. 
deeply with the 
judicious care of the investment of funds 


board confirmed and 


He was impressed 
and the minute and able attention given 
to every detail of the business of a great 
crganization; and, above all, he was 
amazed at the wonderful prosperity of 
company in all its 


a great insurance 


business affairs, which enabled it to sell 














RODMAN WANAMAKER 


protection to hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders, rich and poor, at an equit 
able rate. 
side” induced him to go ahead and take 
realize 


His experience “on the in 


more insurance. He came to 
that premium rates were properly esti- 
mated in a conservative way, and that 
the difference between the real insur- 
ance cost and the premiums that had to 
be charged for safety’s sake were re- 
turned to the policyholders. 

Why did Mr. Wanamaker keep taking 
more insurance? 

Because he observed the purposes it 
served and came more and more to ap- 
preciate the value of heavy insurance. 
There was no better means of assuring 
to his estate liquid cash when needed, in 


cutlay, in his opinion, that a man could sufficient amount for taxes and other ex- 


penses, without sacrificing other invested 
This is as true for the man of 
moderate means as for the rich man— 
and it is as true for the rich man as for 
the man of moderate means. 


His Own' Mind Made Up 
Therefore, Mr. Wanamaker is unable 
to say that any arguments were neces- 
sary to induce him to increase his insur- 
ance. He thinks that the value of life 
insurance is so patent, so obvious, that it 


assets. 


should be the normal thing for a man 
to keep insuring his life up to the limit. 
The misfortune of poor health should 
If a man can get 
insurance he ought to have it and to 
increasing it. Mr. Wanamaker 
realizes that he enjoys unusual health 
and that there are few men of over 
sixty who could add a million and a half 
dollars to their life insurance. From his 
marvelous father he has inherited a body 
functioning most 


be the only deterrent. 


keep 


whose satisfies the 
rigid medical examiners. 
Earlier Policies Still In Force 
His earlier policies, aggregating $4,500,- 
000, all ordinary life and still in force, 
were placed through several agents and 
When John Wanamaker died 
J. Bickley Simpson settled some of the 
| olicies, and afterwards, for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., made dividend set- 
tlements on two ordinary life policies ag- 
vregating $372,036. These were deferred 
earlier policies under the 
then that Mr. 
Simpson found the opportunity to sug- 
gest to Mr. Wanamaker that he increase 


| rokers. 


dividends on 


tontine plan. It was 


his pe licies. 
“Certainly,” Wana- 


maker, “if I pass the examinations and 
vou can place it, find $5,000,000 more for 


answered Mr. 


ine, 

The examinations were easily passed. 
months Mr. Simpson has 
been placing the insurance, and will con- 
tinue until the world limit is reached. 

Mr. Wanamaker smiles when he finds 
people astonished at the new idea and 
the new development that has come in 
life insurance through this startling 
crder, “Get me the limit!” He has been 
used to smiling at astonishment over in- 
rovations, as his father did before him. 
For what he has done, setting a_ high 
water mark and blazing a new path in 
the history of life insurance, is natural 
and logical—a simple thing, like all great 
things. And Mr. Wanamaker ts su 
that when others realize how natut 
and logical it is to “get the limit” in hie 
as a sound and scientific b 


kor several 


insurance 
ness proposition—the hundreds an¢ 
thousands will do as he has done. 
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1923—The Greatest 
of 81 Great Years 


Beginning in 1843, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has experienced 
eighty-one great years of business, with 1923 
the greatest of all. 


It has passed through panics, pestilence and 
wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of 
eight decades of endeavor, offers financial 
strength, reputation, magnitude, leadership, 
and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as a profession 
are invited to apply to 


The MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Mutual Life Building 34 Nassau Street, New York 
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A Man With Four Great Reputations 


Frederick H. Ecker, Vice-President of Metropolitan Life, an Outstanding Figure in Finance, Railroads 
and Real Estate as Well as Insurance, Started as Office Boy and Rose Without Influence, 
Except Intrinsic Merit; the Philosophy Which Advanced Him 


Frederick H. Ecker, once an office 
boy, had been made “the vice-president” 
of the Metropolitan Life, succeeding 
Haley Fiske, who was elevated to the 
presidency. Managing editors of daily 
newspapers sent reporters for pen pic- 
ture stories, their instructions being: 
“See Ecker and get a good, snappy, 
human interest interview.” 

The reporters appeared at No. 1 Madi- 
son Avenue; they were politely received; 
they left empty-handed. One of the 
newspaper men who had known Mr. 
Ecker for a number of years and who 
had his confidence explained it in this 
Way: 

“Of all the big men in New York 
red Ecker is one of the most simple, 
lovable and democratic and he received 
me with sincere and quiet cordiality. I 
was in his office quite a while, asked a 
lot of .questions, and at first he gave me 
the impression that he was replying to 
them, but after I got outside I found 
he had not told me more than enough 
to constitute a paragraph. He really 
didn't tell me anything. He couldn't 
explain how he had gotten ahead; nor 
would he admit that he had done any- 
thing unusual. The impression he con- 


veyed to me was that he thought he had’ 


only done the work required of him and 
that he was lucky. 

“I'rom my standpoint the interview 
was a failure. It is absolutely impos- 
sible for him to dramatize his achieve- 
ments.” 


Why Career is Inspirational 


And, yet, if there is any such thing as 
inspiration in the career of a successful 
man insurance agents can certainly find 
it in that of Frederick H. Ecker, who 
has reached the top—without showy 
qualities of any kind; with no influence 
at the start but those advantages which 
inherent qualities of character gave him; 
and who forged ahead by clinging to 
such old-fashioned tenets of hard work, 
self-instruction, and loyalty that the 
heroes of the old story books tell about. 
This is refreshing at a time when the 
newspaper columns are so full of short- 
cut stories to success, many of the cen- 
tral figures of which later appear to have 
a sad finish. 

The recent election of Mr. Ecker to 
the presidency of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce has again 
brought him into public attention and 
Thr Eastern UNDERWRITER has gathered 
from Mr. Ecker’s associates and others 
some of the interesting facts of his 
Career, 

As his chief duties with the Metro- 
politan are those relating to manage- 
ment of the company’s enormous fi- 
nances, insurance agents might ask why 
a sketch of his career, with some of his 
philosophy and views, is of particular in- 
terest to them. The answer is simple. 
While Mr. Ecker has never personally 
gone into the field and sold insurance 
nor directed agents how to sell it, he is 
one of the biggest “buyers” in New 
York of securities and other things; so 
it is no exaggeration to say that there 
are thousands of salesmen who have 
tried or would like nothing better than 
to try and sell him something. The in- 
come of the Metropolitan, for instance, 
this year will be approximately $400,000,- 
000. A lot of securities will be bought 
by Mr. Ecker or with his sanction this 
year as in former years. Thus, there is 
probably no one in New York who has 
had a better opportunity to size up 
salesmen” and in a box on this page he 
has answered some questions about 
salesmanship which will probably be 
copied by many home office publications 
ot other life insurance companies as the 


advice is so sound the insurance fratern- 
ity will want to circulate it generally. 
Constant Self-Improvement 


In an analysis of the career of Mr. 
Ecker, for the consideration of insur- 
ance agents, there are several pertinent 
features which will enchain their inter- 





FREDERICK H. ECKER 


est. The most important of these is the 
fact that Mr. Ecker made a diagnosis 
of everyone of the tasks to which he 
was assigned and did not rest content 


with performing the routine duties of the 
moment. His slogan was to master the 
job so that he always got through the 
day by doing more than was expected 
of him. In order to master his work he 
studied it from numerous angles with 
the result that he was contantly increas- 
ing his knowledge. When he saw that 
law would help him he studied law at 
night. As he advanced he kept in close 
contact with the best thought in finance, 
railroads, investments, real estate, etc., 
so that he gradually got to be an author- 
ity in many branches of work. 

Thus he not only became an outstand- 
ing figure in insurance, but also in three 
other principal divisions of American 
business life—finance, railroads and real 
estate. In brief, he has won four great 
reputations. This was corroborated by 
a representative of Tuk EASTERN UNDER 
WRITER who interviewed this week such 
American leaders in the world of big 
business as Dwight Morrow, a partner 
in J. P. Morgan & Company, leading in 
ternational bankers; Joseph P. Day, the 
real estate genius of New York; S. 
Davies Warfield, president of the Na 
tional Association of Owners. of Rail 
road Securities; president of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Company, and 
president of the Continental Trust Com- 
pany; and J. M. Kurn, president of the 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, St. 


Louis. 
As Seen By a Financier 


Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., said to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 
“Tl have known Mr. Ecker very in 
timately for some time. In addition to 
his most important tasks in the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company he has 





1923, $211,735,479, was 5.59%. 


to a man of affairs? 


the interview as quickly as possible? 


No. 


fast? 





Mr. Ecker On Salesmanship 


Few men have had more contact with what is known as “sales type” than 
Mr. Ecker. He has been sold bonds, stocks, mortgages, real estate and many 
other things. As chief investment officer of the Metropolitan Life his duties 
last year included looking after an income of about $340,000,000. 
did the work satisfactorily is shown by the fine yields which the Metropolitan 
secured on its investments. The yield on the total investments made during 


Because of his extended experience with salesmen, Mr. Ecker was asked 
by THe Eastern Unoerwriter if he would not answer some questions about 
salesmanship for the benefit of the insurance agents of America. Here follows 
the questions and Mr. Ecker’s answers: 

What is the best manner in which a salesman can make a proper approach 


By appointment, and with an introduction if he is not acquainted. 

When a man has reached you in your office and you understand his mission, 
how should he conduct himself to win your confidence; and what can he do 
which would so queer him as to make it desirable on your part to terminate 


By talking to the point, with brevity; not to do all the talking but to have 
sure and full knowledge of his subject; it takes only a question or two to 
disclose whether a man knows his business. 
talks too much and offers advice unasked. 

Is it any more difficult to conduct a large transaction than a smaller one? 


Are not men of affairs as easy of approach as men in more humble 
surroundings if the salesman goes about the approach in the proper way? 

Yes, hampered only by lack of time. 

What is there about a man which makes the person on whom he is calling 
want to do him a favor; to deal with him, if pessible; while others, even if 
they have something which should be bought, can’t make a sale? 

Primarily, personality which is felt and cannot be described. It is a com- 
bination of tact, diplomacy and common sense. 

Are young men too easily discouraged? Do they want to get ahead too 


To some extent, yes, but the really competent recognize the danger of 
superficiality and the necessity for careful preparation. 

Is character, is integrity, is industry, is loyalty held in as high respect and 
are those qualities as valuable as they ever were from the pure material stand- 
point of forging ahead in an establishment? 

It is my observation that these qualities are just as valuable as they ever 
were, and are absolutely necessary to permanent success. 


That he 


He will queer himself if he 








been for some time a Director, and is 
now the President, of the Provident 
Loan Society of New York. He served 
with me on the Bondholders’ Committee 
for the Readjustment of the Securities 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
His services were recognized by all as 
of the greatest value. When the re 
adjustment was completed he was 
unanimously chosen a Director of the 
Company. He is a man of great ca 
pacity, with a keenly analytical mind and 
an unusual power in grasping funda 
mentals and in interpreting them cor 
rectly. Withal, he is a man of fine 
public spirit. He will make a most able 
and efficient President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York.” 


How S. Davies Warfield Has Been 
Impressed 


Mr. Warfield, who ha’ been in close 
association with Mr. Ecker through the 
National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities, gave THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER this estimate of him: 

“Frederick H. Ecker is one of the 
ablest men | know. He combines in an 
unusual degree a faculty for analytical 
research with the knowledge of what to 
do with the result when he obtains it. 
He is a master of detail, knows what he 
wants and the means to secure it. He 
knows the railroad situation, is a student 
of railroad finance and, more important, 
of the effect of wise and unwise policies 
and methods of railroad administration 
on the public mind and on railroad 
credit. He is resourceful, painstaking, 
quick in action, and has a store of infor- 
imation pertaining not only to the neces- 
sities of the great company with which 
he is identified but also with the enter- 
prises which issue securities seeking sale 
to that company. | regard Mr. Ecker 
as one of the most forceful men in the 
country, and have had ample opportunity 
to reach this conclusion.” 


Another Railroad President Gives 
Estimate 


Asked to tell what he thought of Mr. 
Iecker’s judgment in railroad matters, 
Mr. Kurn added this testimonial: 

“My association with Mr. Ecker in 
railroad work covers a period of several 
years, and | have found that, for a man 
not trained in it, he has a very keen 
knowledge of railroad operation. In 
voing over the properties, he takes a 
deep interest in all of the details and has 
a clear conception of costs in connection 
with maintenance, rebuilding locomotives 
and cars, etc., and has some very fine 
practical ideas along these lines. It is 
always a pleasure to have him make a 
trip of inspection with me, because he 
takes so much interest in the operation 
of the railroad and his suggestions are 
always good and very helpiul.” 


Highly Regarded in Real Estate World 


Joseph P. Day pronounced Mr. Ecker 
an outstanding man in the realty world, 
not only of New York, but throughout 
America. 

“His genius, ability, vision and conser- 
vatism are everywhere recognized in 
real estate circles, and he is a most ex- 
cellent judge of values. In conferences 
with real estate men, two things above 
all others stand out in Mr. Ecker’s quali 
ties—ability and stability. He inspires 
complete confidence apparentlly without 
seeking so to do; and his advice is 
widely courted. He has another char- 
acteristic which should be mentioned, a 
love of humanity. Probably that did its 


share in inspiring the biggest thing he 
has done from a real estate point ot 
view which was to use his influence and 
authority in the Metropolitan—his judg 
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ment being backed up by Mr. Fiske’s— 
for diverting Metropolitan Life millions 
into channels or expenditure to help the 
housing situation when it became acute 
not alone here but in other cities.” 


His First Duties With Metropolitan 


Mr. Ecker was born in Phoenicia, 
Ulster County, N. Y., in 1867, the son of 
John C. and Catherine B. Ecker. His 
father was born in Alsace, his grand- 
father having been born in Paris and 
graduated from the French military 
academy under Napoleon. The early 
home of Frederick H. Ecker’s father 
was in Georgia and subsequently he 
moved to New York. During the 
Civil War he fought in thirty-two en- 
gagements and finally was breveted a 
major. 

I’. H. Ecker was educated in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, his first position 
being that of an office boy in a box 
factory. Finding no opportunity for 
advancement he quit after a few months, 
entering the law office of Arnoux, Ritch 
& Woodford, which was the old law firm 
of Haley Fiske. It was counsel for the 
Metropolitan Life. 

After a few months in the law office, 
Mr. Ecker became connected with the 
Metropolitan, his first work being in the 
mail department. That was in 1883. 

The company had at that time about 
sixty employes in the office, but it occu- 
pied parts of two floors, there were 
plate glass windows and it looked a 
good deal larger than the law office to 
a boy who was not a lawyer and did not 
expect to be one. He was assigned to 
one of the policy divisions. As an inci- 
derit in his work he opened the mail and 
in due time came to know which officer 
or clerk attended to particular branches 
of the business; also what the machinery 
of handling a policy was from the appli- 
cation to the payment of the claim. It 
was part of his business there to carry 
papers from one officer to another and 
these papers referred to the small in- 
dustrial policies which the company was 
then writing. He had attended the pub- 
lic schools and when he had to go to 
work, he continued going to night 
school, 


Impressed Joseph F. Knapp 


Joseph F. Knapp was at that time the 
president of the Metropolitan. The 
business was small, comparatively, and 
because young Ecker was always ready 
to do things outside his own division it 
came about that he did many little 
things for the president. Mr. Knapp be- 
gan to give him small jobs which were 
directly connected with the finances of 
the company, such as cashing checks, 
taking deposits te the bank and the like, 
and frequently Mr. Knapp took him to 
the safe deposit box when coupons were 
to be cut and other matters attended to. 
So long as Mr. Knapp lived, he came to 
rely more «nd more on the assistance of 
this particular clerk. 

After a time the young man’s work 
was changed to the real estate division 
of the company. Loans were made on 
bond and mortgage and the man in 
charge of the details of that branch of 
the business found that young Ecker 
was willing to help on things that were 
outside of his job. So he called on him 
frequently. 

“What particular thing did you ever 
do which led to a promotion?” the vice- 
president of the Metropolitan was asked. 

“I can number no single incident that 
did it,” he said. “I had an idea that the 
company was going to be a large one, 
was going to grow and when I had time 
! used to help whoever wanted extra 
work done because it seemed to me 
that a man ought to do a little more 
than his own job, because if he did, when 
the work grew larger his chance of 
advancement would be better. If I 
helped some one who was doing a grade 
of work higher than my own I could 
find out something that otherwise I 
would not know about the business and 
how that particular part of it was to be 
done.” 


A Reminiscence 


When he had been forty years with 
the company several hundred of his as- 


sociates gave him a surprise party and 
he made a short speech. 

“The one thing that worries me,” he 
said, “is the extent to which the people 
of this day and generation seem more 
desirous of finding ways of getting a 
living without work than they used to 
do. A normal worker loves work for 
the work’s sake and whatever it is if he 
loves his work he is going to succeed.” 

“T want to be promoted to be a book- 
keeper,” he said once to one of the offi- 
cers of the company. 

“What for?” 

“Because I need to earn more money,” 
he replied. “Il have studied single and 
couble entry bookkeeping in the night 
school.” 

“You are getting about as much as the 
average bookkeeper now,” replied the 
officer. Ecker lost interest in becoming 
a bookkeeper at that moment. Instead 
of bookkeeping he undertook the work 
of helping on the papers necessary in 
the making of loans on real estate. He 
made it his business to be familiar with 
every paper and then he began to study 
what was the basis on which !oans were 
made. Why did some applications for 
loans go through while others did not? 
He found that the routine machinery 
was regulated under certain laws, and 
that the actual value of the real estate 
was one basic element. He began to 
read real estate law and gave himself a 
complete law course, studying partic- 
ularly contracts, torts, ete., so that al- 
though he did not expect to become a 
lawyer he understood what was meant 
when legal language was used in the 
making of loans. He became the assist- 
ant to the head of the real estate divi- 
sion. The head of the division was A. 
H. Creagh. 


Important Job at Age of 25 


The company had no architect of its 
own at that time to pass on the con- 
struction plans of buildings and so as 
opportunity offered when a loan was to 
be made, Ecker used to go out and look 
at the foundations of the building, find 
out what was the nature of the con- 
struction, if it met the conditions of the 
city building laws and all about it. It 
was nat long before his judgment was 
relied on as to whether payments should 
be made on buildings that were in course 
of construction. This branch of invest- 
ments grew so rapidly that by 1898 a 
separate division was created known as 
the Bond and Mortgage Division and 
Mr. Kcker, then twenty-five years old, 
was made its head. 

From then until 1906, the making of 
loans on real estate was under his im- 
mediate supervision and in these years 
he made a study of real estate values 
throughout the city. The scheme of 
building changed. Steel construction 
came in. He studied that and became 
familiar with the terminology of archi- 
tects, contractors, and builders. He had 
become a real estate expert. 

In 1905 it was decided that this part of 
the business should be placed under the 
direct charge of an officer of the com- 
pany. The office of comptroller was 
created and Mr. Ecker was appointed 
the first comptroller. 

There had been no such office as 
treasurer of the company. ‘There was a 
cashier. 

When Ecker joined the Metropolitan, 
its assets were just a little over $2,000,000 
but by 1906 these had increased well 
towards $200,000,000. Again it fell to 
him to be the man to deal with money 
affairs. This responsibility seems to 
have been placed on him at every step 
from his boyhood up. The office of 
treasurer was created and Mr. Ecker 
became the first treasurer of the com- 
pany. 


Succeeded Haley Fiske as 


Vice-President 


John R. Hegeman was president. For 
fifteen years or more before his death in 
1919, because of impaired health, he had 
put the business of administration and 
executive work on Haley Fiske, the vice- 
president. When Mr. Hegeman died 


and Mr. Fiske became the head, in name 
as well as in fact, Mr. Ecker, the treas- 


urer, succeeded to the vice-presidency. 

That well-known, but rather indefin- 
able, thing sometimes called “Wall 
Street,” or the “Financial World,” began 
to “sit up and take notice.” Banks 
wanted advice as to investments. They 
called on Ecker. He became a director 
of the Metropolitan Bank; a director of 
the Union Dime Savings Bank, and he 
Was appointed a vice-president of that. 
He was chosen a director of the Chase 
National Bank. He is a trustee of the 
Provident Loan Society of New York, 
of which he is also president. “I am 
quite as proud of this as of any of my 
activities,” said Mr. Ecker. 


His Railroad Activities 


The Metropolitan had investments to 
be safeguarded, in the securities of a 
good many railroads and so it came 
about that the heads of those companies 
began to seek advice and suggestions 
from the investing authority of the 
Metropolitan. In the course of time he 
took a prominent part in many railroad 
re-organizations. He is a vice-president 
of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & West- 
ern. Mr. Ecker is on the directorate of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Western 
Pacific, the Denver & Rio Grande, the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois. 

\s a “railroad man,” he inspected 
roads, looked over equipment, went into 
shops, learned the language of a railroad 
man and formed his own judgment, based 
on fundamental facts as to whether the 
money of the policyholders whose appli- 
cations he had carried as a boy was 
safely invested now. Naturally, he has 
traveled many thousands of miles over 
these lines. When the Interborough 
was reorganized, Mr. Ecker, at the re- 
quest of the security owners, became a 
director of that line. 

An All-Around Man 

In no sense of the word is Mr. Ecker 

a one-sided man who is linked to his 


job; who thinks of nothing but work; 
and who has no outside interests. He 








ome 


has many interests. 
his connections : 

President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York State; trustee of the 
Good Samaritan Dispensary; trustee of 
the Presbyterian Church. His clubs in- 
clude the Metropolitan, the Bankers, the 
Union League, the Manhattan of New 
York. He belongs to a number of golf 
clubs, including the Blind Brook, Oak- 
land, Greenwich Country Club. He plays 
in the United States Seniors’ golf tour- 
naments. 

He is a member of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the American Museum 
of Natural History, Academy of Political 
Science, New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, New 
England Historical Geneological Society, 
Japan Society, National Security League, 
League for Preservation of Constitu- 
tional Rights, Bibliophile Society. 

Mr. Ecker on June 25, 1890, married 
Henrietta W. Harris, of Brooklyn, and 
has two children. His son, Frederick 
W., is a graduate of Harvard; was a 
first lieutenant in the A. E. F. during the 
World War in which he won the United 
States Distinguished Service medal and 
the French Croix de Guerre. His 
daughter, Ethel, is a Vassar graduate 
and is active in Red Cross work. 


A Tribute From Mr. Fiske 


This story should conclude with an 
estimate of Mr. Ecker by President 
Haley Fiske, of the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Fiske, to Tuer Eastern UNDERWRITER: 
“Tl have known him since he was in 
knickerbockers; have kept track of him 
ever since that time; and his tremendous 
ability, loyalty, enormous capacity for 
work, his early decision to do the best 
he could with every job he held, im- 
pressed me at an early day. I have 
assisted him to advance in every way I 
could; have even created new positions 
for him to fill. But it is really difficult 
for me to speak about Fred Ecker as I 
feel towards him just as I would towards 
a child of my own.” 


Here are some of 
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\Here ‘To day- Gone To morrow. 











Sudden P 





The number of prominent men in 
America who die suddenly is significant 
to insurance agents and used by many 
of them as illustrating the necessity of 
immediate protection; in other words, an 
argument against procrastination in tak- 
ing out life insurance. There have been 
several little tragedies of this nature in 
New York City recently, the one which 
hit closest home being the death of Fred 
Reinmund, of Mowry & Reinmund, 
Aetna Life, New York. Mr. Reinmund 
seemed to be one of the most vigorous 
men in New York. He had come here 
from Newark where he had a large gen- 
eral agency and did wonders in thirteen 
months. He was an- inveterate golf 
player and frequently played thirty-six 
holes on Saturday and Sunday. He sat 
down in a chair to read a book and was 
found dead by his family. 


Then there was the case of Victor 
Herbert, America’s most famous com- 
poser. He was a man so active mentally 
and physically that about two months 
ago he was working on five different 
compositions for theatrical and moving 
picture managers. He had a fine, house 
which contained among other things, a 
large music room which had five grand 
pianos jin it. Each piano was devoted 
to one specific job and the work for this 
job was on top of the piano. He left 
his home to call on a prominent New 


Well-Known People 
Has Insurance Moral 


assing of 








York physician and while on the steps 
fell over dead. It was a big surprise to 
the town. 


Newell Died in Church 


On June 8 William H. Newell, secre- 
tary of the Aetna Life, died suddenly of 
heart disease while attending services in 
the First Methodist Church of Hartford. 
He had just taken his seat after leading 
the primary department of the Sunday 
School in the reading of the twenty- 
third Psalm when he was stricken. 

John Sturm, a_ wealthy silk manu- 
facturer of this city, was last seen alive 
one evening by his next door neighbor, 
adjusting some part of his automobile 
in his garage, which automobile he in- 
tended using the following morning in 
crder to meet his wife and son who were 
returning from abroad. He was found 
in the morning by the gardener under- 
neath his car, his death undoubtedly 
caused by monoxide poisoning, due to 
the fact that the door of his garage 
must have closed while he was working 
on his car. Four months prior to his 
sudden death he had taken out $95,000 
of insurance. 

Of an unexpected death in Atlanta, 
Robert L. Foreman, state agent of the 
Mutual Benefit, advises THe [astern 
UNDERWRITER the circumstances: 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Announcing 





According to the schedule, the 
“General Agent’s Library 
will be ready in September. 


It will be the last link in a complete 
system for the General Agent-——a 
system that was begun ten years ago, 
that is in use by hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of General Agents and_ that 
when the Library is ready will be the 
most complete system im the world for 
putting the working facts before any 
set of men in any line of work. 
lhe system now consists of 
l A digest of all the life 
insurance items of value from 
everywhere, reduced to points and 
classified by subjects. It enables 
the busy General Agent to get the 
correct angle on everything in all 
the insurance journals, big news- 
papers that the country, 
Supreme Court decisions, msur- 
company publications and 
kindred sources—everything from 
everywhere in fifteen to twenty 
minutes a week. 
2—A 


Plans 


weekly 





cover 


ance 


4 c ’ 
monthly section of Agents 
the best 
have gathered. This enables the 
agency manager to give new sales 
his month by 





sales plans we 


angles to 
month. 


.—A the 


problems, such as the selection and 


agents, 


monthly section on big 





training of agents, how to secure 
agents, advertising, how to reduce 
the lapse ratio, all the problems 
that enter into the building of an 
agency, and how they are being 
handled by successful agency man- 
agers, 

1-—A 
that is prepared to give the agent 
the real facts upon which to sell a 
larger volume of business. It fur- 
nishes a great wealth of material 
for painting fact-pictures and for 
briefs. 


monthly research magazine 





5A set of permanent guides behind 
which the weekly service builds 
up a loose-leaf encyclopedia on 
every phase of the business—al- 
ways up to date. 


The Cust 
\ll the Service so-far described is in 
operation now and may be secured 
for two dollars a month. 





THE LAST LINK 
IN A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR 
GENERAL AGENTS AND 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS 


(;eneral Agents who have used the 





system for over seven years say: 
“Any General Agent who is alive to 
his own best interests cannot afford 
to be without the help of the Service” 

Graham C. Wells; “It is almost in- 
dispensable’—Darby A. Day; “It is 
worth many times its cost”——Clifford 
I... McMillen; “It is the most valuable 
and profitable service that any agent 
can receive in our great business”— 
A. C. Larson; “IT cannot speak too 
highly of the value of the Service”— 
Charles B. Palmer; “I have received 
full measure pressed down and run- 
ning over”——W. Merrill Fastcott ; “In 
my estimation the Service is indis- 
pensable to Agency Managers and to 
wide awake producers”—Charles H. 
McCoy; “We could hardly get along 
without the Service” — John P. 
Gomph; “The Service is of inestim- 
able value”—Kaufmann, Hamburger 
and Kaufmann; “The Service has 
proven a great help in the many years 
gone by”—G. S. Grover; “T believe it 
would be hard to run a General 
Agency successfully without the Ser- 
vice”—Charles J. Iredell; “IT expect 
to be a member of the Service as long 
as I continue in the insurance busi- 
ness, if it maintains the standard of 
the years gone by”—Flmer R. Beers; 
“After torty years as General Agent 
T am more impressed and helped by 
the R & R Service with each succeed- 
ing year’—D. R. Midyette; “The 
contribution you have made in cor- 
relating the work of men in positions 
like mine has undoubtedly served to 
increase our effectiveness. T want to 
congratulate you on the maintenance 
of such high standards in the work”— 
Franklin Mann; “Our long continued 
membership is an evidence of what T 
think of the Service, my use of which 
includes the Educational Course”— 
Bolling Sibley; “The Service fully 
and accurately covers the points of 
interest to General Agents”’—C. H. 
McChesney & Son; “The Service 
gives in a compact form a fund of 
information quickly available and 
arranged in a very practical manner” 

F. A. Lichtenberg; “T don’t know 
what I would do without the Service 
and IT cheerfully recommend it most 
highly to anyone in our business”— 
R. L. Stephenson; “I am convinced 
that the Service has had much to do 
with our success, we could not get 





along to advi antage without it”—Alma 
1). Katz; “The Service is one of the 
most valuable assets in our office, a 
General Agent who uses it for results 
will never be without it”—Charles B. 
Rudd; “I am a long time member of 
the Service because it enables me with 
fifteen minutes’ reading each week to 
get a digest of all the important news 
in the insurance world”—F. B. 
Schwentker. 


Everything Dovetails 

In September, we will issue the “Gen- 
eral Agent’s Library.” It will bring 
together all the points on Agency 
suilding that have appeared in the 
monthly sections on “Big Problems” 

all the manager’s problems. 
It will provide a loose-leaf library 
into which all material along this line 
that is sent in the future, month by 
month, can be filed so that everything 
on the same subject will come to- 
gether; it will provide the reservoir 
for all the ideas of the General Agent, 
which can be filed in with the other 
material. 
The Library will be encased in a 
green covered box with hinged lid, 
fitted with vertical file guides with 
tabs hearing the classifications. 
The price has not yet been fixed. It 
will be about fifteen dollars. 


No Loose Ends 

With this Library, each member will 
have a complete system that will never 
grow stale, but which will increase in 
value, week by week. 

Tlis weekly News-Review Digesf will 
file into the set of guides now fur- 
nished for it—-and after absorbing the 
current value he will have an en- 
evelopedia that is up-to-date all the 
time. 


the 







SERVICE 


His monthly “Big Problems” section 
will file into the Library, which al- 
ways will be up-to-date on the ex- 
periences of successful managers on 
all the problems of building an agency. 
His monthly section of “Agents’ 
Plans” will file into the Sales Sections 
in the Educational Course. 
‘The whole field will be covered. 
no loose ends. 


with 


Complete Course for Agents 


The system also includes a complete 
Home Study Life Insurance Sales 
Course for the agents. 

‘The Course was built to meet the field 
needs and has been in successful 
operation since January 1, 1920, 

‘To the date of writing this announce- 
ment, 6,800 agents have been entered 
for Courses. 


The Course costs $33, and may be se- 
cured on an initial payment of three 
dollars and monthly payments of six 
dollars. 


IXvery enrollment is made with the 
guarantee that the fee will be re- 
funded in full if the agent is not en- 
thusiastically satisfied after he has 
completed the Course. 


Full Service on Trial Basis 


In effect, the Insurance Research and 
Review Service is an Association of 
General Agents that gathers the news 
facts of vital value to its members, 
the experiences on agency building 
and field work and production, and 
engages in research on all the prob- 
lems. We shall be glad to have you 
join us—and attached you will find 
a coupon that will give you all the 
advantages of membership upon a 
trial basis. 


Please enter the undersigned for all the benefits in the service for General 
two dollars a month, 


subject to cancellation at 


“Educational-Sales Course” and the 


| THE INSURANCE RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE, 
| R&R Floor, Holliday Building, 

| Indianapolis, Indiana. 

| Agents, at the net fee of 

| any time. 

| And send complete details about 

| “General Agent’s Library,” without charge. 

| PNR Se dnd wah Aare ieee Bisel panei 

| OR Ene eee Ae 

| Address 
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Selling Insurance to the Teeming Millions 


(), the Bowery, the Bowery 
They say such things and they do such 
things 
On the Bowery, the Bowery, 
I'll never go there any more. 


It’s a pretty long cry from the days 
when this song, written by the late 
Charles H. Hoyt for one of his farces, 
was sung by every comedian from the 
Atlantic. to the Pacific. When Hoyt 
wrote that song which made the Bowery 
the most famous street in the world 
tourists from the seven seas came to sit 
in the wicked music halls which dotted 
the thoroughfare. As the years went by 
and New York “moved” uptown, the 
Bowery became respectable, and today it 
has lost its glamor, its gayety and its 
wickedness. It is a strictly business and 
hotel street which forms the boundary 
line of that part of New York City 
where more people live to the block than 
any place outside of Canton and Hong 
kong. It is right next door to the 
Ghetto. 

In offices at the Bowery and Grand 
Street, (the leading business thorough- 
fare of the Ghetto), is one of the most 
interesting insurance offices to be found 
anywhere. It is an office which sends 
out agents to insure the teeming mil 
lions of New York. It is an office where 
men of a dozen different nationalities, 
some of whom have extreme difficulty in 
speaking English, operate. It is an 
office where letters or pamphlets in fif- 
teen or sixteen languages could be 
posted on the bulletin board without at- 
tracting undue attention; it is an office 
which links up a very hard-working 
population with American business and 
American insurance—often the first in- 
sight into American methods; and it is 
presided over by an American of several 
generations; who is not a linguist; and 
who is of a different religion than that 
of nearly all his agents. 


The Manager 


This Manager is Charles H. Keder- 
ich and he has been so successful that 
his office is the leader of all branch 
offices of the New York Life. 

Now when one thinks of the dif- 
ference in language, of race, of view- 
point, of tradition between the agents 
and the head of the agency he might 
wonder how it is done; and a repre- 
sentative of THe Eastern UNbERWRITER 
spent an afternoon in the agency this 
month and talked to many of the agents 
and watched this branch in operation. 

“We like ‘Charley’!” said one of the 
agents, “because he understands and _ is 
sympathetic with us; he knows the in 
surance business and can impart helpful 
information; he doesn’t drive and is not 
upstage; and he has a big heart and no 
prejudices.” 

The first thing the reporter noticed 
was the absence of formalitv. It was 
like a family of brothers. LEverybody 
called everybody by his first name. 
There are two hundred agents and Mr. 
Kederich seemed to know the first name 
of every one of them. They didn’t call 
him Mister either. There are no bar 
riers between the manager and his men. 
Anybody can see him. 

Next the reporter noticed that the 
camaraderie in the office extended to a 
helpful discussion of each other’s cases 
and despite the fact that there are so 
many people within a short distance—as 
many in some blocks as in a_ small 
American towm—some of the prospects 
being talked about were known to a 
considerable: number of the agents. 

The next thing which struck the re- 
porter’s attention was that while the 
Ghetto is supposed to be the home of 
the most povery-stricken people in New 
York, there are lots of people there who 
are not poverty stricken at all. Tucked 
away in those tenements is many a for- 
tune. Scattered about in the buildings 
in these crowded streets is many a busi- 
ness which has a big earning capacity. 

The agents in the Grand Street branch 
of the New York Life seemed “to 


know” the district thoroughly. Appar- 
ently they knew a lot about the incomes 
of the residents. They appeared able 
to pick from the tangled masses those 
persons who are most susceptible to in- 
surance. 


Average Policy $2,400 


But despite the fact that the agents 
in the Grand Street branch know a large 
risk when they see one and write many 
of them the fact is that the agency is 
not built up on such business at all, but 
rather upon insuring as many people as 














H. KEDERICH 


possible even if each policy is for a 
small amount. Thus the average pro- 
duction in 1923 was $97,000 for each man 
on a paid for business in the agency of 
$19,125,000. (It will be $24,000,000 in 
1924.) The average policy is about $2,- 
400. There are two hundred agents and 
they go after everybody from the button 
hole maker and pushcart man to the 
head of a manufacturing business who 
has a personal income of $100,000 a year. 
The pusheart pedler, by the way, al- 
though he may wear a _ battered old 
derby as he stands selling his wares, may 
have a bank balance of $15,000 or $20,000. 
In Charley Kederich’s district you. can 
never tell how much insurance a man 
can buy simply through a “once over” as 
you see him in the street or at home. 
Kederich’s agents know that and they 
are never surprised even when they find 
that a man who is living in a few rooms 
and taking in a boarder or two owns an 
apartment house in the Bronx. 

Agents throughout the country should 
take a tip from this. They are too prone 
to judge a man by appearance instead 
of by investigation. 

Among the large writers in the agency 
are Louis Zuckerman who did about 
$750,000 last year; Mrs. G. Brandwein, 
who exceeded half a million; S. Wareck, 
in the $700,000 class; N. T. Wolfe, with 
$600,000; Max Davidson and Charles 
Morris about the same. 

The writer asked Kederich how he 
developed his agency and how his agents 
managed to bring in so many applica 
tions for life insurance. Krom the an- 
swers received one visualizes a connect- 
ing link running straight through from 
the first agent of the organization to 
the present constantly expanding force 
and extending out to the assureds. The 
link is that of friendship or acquaintance. 
Here again is evidence of the family 
spirit and the tremendous value it pos- 
sesses. 

How He Gets Agents 


Kederich explained that he gets very 
few new agents as the result ot printed 


advertisements. The vast majority come 
through the other members of the 
agency. Contented and making good 
money the regular members of the or 
ganization are continuousuly on the look 
out to sell the idea of writing life insur- 
ance to some friend out of work or dis- 
satisfied with his present job. Kederich 
says he is willing to give a tryout to 
every man who possesses the belief that 
he can sell, whether it be life insurance, 
aluminum or some other article, or him 
self. 

Today the agency is selling itself to 
new men Kederich told THe Eastern 
Unperwiter. There is a steady, even 
if not large, flow of applicants, intro- 
duced by old agents. One producer 
brought in a friend who had just landed 
‘from Europe and could hardly speak 
word of English on the day the writer 
was present. Now he is probably out 
with the rate-book. Kederich keeps a 
record of members who come in through 
other agents and it is surprising to see 
the number who are responsible for four 
or five new men that have since become 
regulars in the agency organization. 

The continuity is completed when the 
link reaching from the Grand Street 
office to the assured is added to the 
chain. 

“My men for the most part,” said Mr. 
Kederich, “go out with the rate book 
into their own home districts. Through 
nationality, religion, language, acquaint- 
anceship and many other means they 
get entry to prospects. I preach to my 
agents the theme of protection for the 
family and loved ones. The family bond 
is particularly close on the East side. 

“Naturally, knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of life insurance and of the policy 
contract are essentials that every agent 
must have before he can become a suc- 
cessful salesman, but in these strictly 
foreign sections of the city it is the 
human connections which count most. 
Were I to send a squad of highly trained 
gentile life salesmen from some univer- 
sity class, who had studied life insurance 
selling from A to Z and could answer 
every objection, in the heart of the East 
Side they couldn’t begin to compete with 
my men. Nationality counts tremend- 
ously. 


Sell From the Heart 


“Born amongst their own prospects, 
my men offset in human and sympathetic 
contact more than they may lack in 
specialized training. They are intimately 
acquainted with the needs of their own 
people And can explain effectively gains 
to be derived from life insurance. Con- 
sequently, these agents sell a multitude 
of small policies, though not of the in 
dustrial type, which in the final analysis 
aggregate a sizeable total. One agent, 
Meyer Roth, paid for over fifty appli 
cations in May through neighborhood 
work and he is an agent who has been 
in this country less than three years.” 


Max Salomon a Cold Canvass Worker 


However, there are in the agency two 
teams of agents working wholly on cold 
canvasses. And these teams are making 
good. One agent who is writing over 
$200,000 a year on nothing but cold can- 
vass work stepped into the manager’s 
office as the writer was sitting there. 
His name is Max Salomon. Good- 
natured, the kind who refuses to be dis- 
couraged by rebuffs—he makes an ideal 
cold canvass producer. He explained 
that his applications number over 200 
a year. Recently, he toured the whole 
sale jewelry district on Maiden Lane 
and John Street without knowing a 
single prospect when he started. In ad- 
dition, practically every man he inter- 
viewed told him he already had friends 
in life insurance through whom he placed 
every policy he took out. But that does 
not phase Salomon. 

“T just don’t hear such arguments 
when a man talks like that,” he said. 
“T listen quietly while he tells why he 
doesn’t want to do business with me 


and when he fintshes I go on talking.” 
And he wrote a good volume among the 
jewelry men. 

Moreover, Salomon writes nearly 
every policy on the first interview. 
“When a prospect tells me to call again 
as he is too busy now to, discuss life 
insurance I figure he is stalling and will 
not buy anyhow so why should I keep 
wasting my time on men who refuse to 
be convinced or won’t make a decision 
the first time you explain life insurance 
to them,” is Salomon’s philosophy. 

Kederich is thoroughly sold himself on 
the proposition that no other business 
yields such an excellent return to its 
workers as life insurance. This convic 
tion of his own he imparts to his agents 
in such a manner that they seriously 
feel he is as interested in their own wel- 
fare as he is in his own progress. 

Selling is an art which every man can 
acquire with knowledge and _ initiative 
according to Kederich. It is not some 
thing which is born within a man and 
cannot later be acquired. Sales ability 
is universally possessed but often un 
developed. Each new agent is taken by 
Kederich into his private office that plays 

leading role in the agency’s advance 
ment and there Kederich instills in him 
an ardent desire to sell life insurance as 
well as confidence in his ability to do so. 

Once an agent acquires the funda 
mental sales requisites Kederich’s per- 
sonal interest in him does not cease. 
That’s the very essence of -Kederich’s 
remarkable success, as his agents will 
gladly explain to you. And that is why 
he has placed his private office close to 
the main entrance of the agency where 
he can observe everything that trans 
pires and each agent can interview him 
without any formality or fear of being 
turned down by a brusque office boy or 
efficient secretary. Kederich told the 
writer that he averages about seventy 
interviews daily in his office. Most of 
them brief, naturally, but nevertheless 
of some importance. During the two 
and one-half hours that THe Eastern 
UNDERWITER representative spent in Ked 
crich’s private office there were at least 
thirty interruptions by agents seeking 
advice. 


Doesn’t Get Irritated 


Never a quick or snappy come-back 
does Kederich fire at an agent if he can 
possibly avoid it. No matter how tired 
he is or how irritating the conversation 
he maintains a calmness that leads to a 
satisfactory conclusion of the discussion. 
He makes no denial of the fact that he 
frequently lectures a delinquent agent 
but so diplomatically conducts the “call 
ing down” that the agent who ts behind 
in his average rate of production leaves 
with the conviction that his manager is 
boosting him. It is no easy task to cor 
ral and preserve the affection of 200 
men, but Kederich has that rare ability 
and he has capitalized it well. 





POLO PLAYER’S BIG CASE 


It was J. Watson Webb, famous polo 
player and member of New York's Four 
Hundred, who obtained the recent large 
application of Mrs. Evelyn Marshall 
Field, wife of Marshall Field, IIl, now 
one of the heaviest insured women in 
the world. It is reported she has $2,000, 
000 of life insurance. Mr. Webb is wit!: 
Marsh & McLennan, famous New York 
and Chicago general insurance brokers. 
Mr. Webb had the expert life insurance 
advice of Robert L. Jones, of the State 
Mutual, New York, in the Mrs. Marshall 
Kield Case. 


SPECIAL TABLES FOR LADIES 


“There’s a poor man outside who 
wants something to eat.’ 
“Give him some bread and potatoes.” 
Sut he seems to have seen better 
days.” 
“All right; give him a napkin, too.” 
Travelers’ Beacon. 
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Mowry & Reinmund, Managers 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 


Paid Business for the year 1922 - - - - 1514 Apps. - - - $13,002,553 
Paid Business FOUR MONTHS, 1924 - 1456 Apps. - - - $13,825,384 


The above impressive record has been made possible 
through the cooperation which this office extends to 
the brokers of Greater New York. New reduced rates 
as well as sub-standard business under both Participat- 
ing and Non-Participating policies have been impor- 
tant factors. 


The opening of our. Uptown Office at 110 East 42nd 
Street, which is in charge of Mr. James P. Graham, 
and whose ’phone is Murray Hill 5030, further ex- 
presses our desire to be of an increasing aid to the 
brokers of the Metronolitan District. 


Try us once and we are positive you will call again. 


L. D. Mowry New York City B. F. Reinmund 
100 William Street 


Beekman 9000 
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Secretaries Tell 


“How Salesmen Can Get By Me” 








In previous issues of the Gold Book there have been published articles by leading 
agents telling how they got by the secretary and made the entry into offices of the 
great and near great. There have been articles, too, by celebrities telling what they 
think of the insurance salesmen who have reached the inner sanctum. Now Tue Easr- 
ERN UNDERWRITER presents the statements of secretaries of prominent men in which they 
tell what qualities the salesman should possess and how he should conduct himself to 
get past them. 


It is an interesting symposium, and agents should note that the principal point they 
make is their protest against the agent making the approach under false pretenses: One 
of the most prominent men in New York told THe Eastern UNberwriter of a per- 
turbed visit from his secretary who said nervously: ‘There’s a man outside from Wash- 
ington to see you.” ‘To most business men “a visitor from Washington” means a repre- 
sentative of the revenue office is outside with some pertinent questions to ask about the 
income tax return which has just been filed, and to admit and be polite to such a visitor 
is imperative. He was admitted. 


“T come with the authority of the House of Congress,” was his opening. That 
sounded important and there was relief that it had nothing to do with income tax re 
turns. But a moment later the agent pulled out one of those folding book cover affairs 
and said hurriedly : 


“We are issuing the addresses of all the presidents from Garfield down and every 
well-posted man should have the set in his library. 1 can make you a particularly special 
arrangement.” 


The shock was terrific. The reaction was quick. As near as could be recalled 
the book agent was told: “Now you get to——out of here and don’t waste any time 


in doing so.” 


But let the secretaries tell their own stories. 








while at the same time he must be plied 
with any number of questions before 
one can ascertain his mission. But he 
Secretary to Robert Adamson, says it’s important, as he comes slowly 
ieee os round to the point. Can’t you readily 
President, Petroleum Heat & imagine the impression he would make 

Power Co., New York on a busy executive? Assuredly the 
interview of this time-waster, if granted, 
would be but short-lived, for he is the 
type of salesman one gets rid of as 
quickly as possible, despite his friendly 
smile and little pleasantries. 


By Miss May Fleckenstein 











Kach salesman coming into the office 
is bent on one object—getting by and 
seeing his man. But with the ever- 
present difference in human _ beings, 
their methods are varied. One man as- 
sumes the hail-fellow-well-met attitude 
and leans confidently over the railing, 


Immediately after him may come one 
who is bored because he must stop and 
explain his errand to any one beside the 
man he has come to see. He feels he 


is conferring a favor in so doing. Nor 
is it he who strikes the secretary partic- 
ularly, so that she will make a special 
effort to have an interview granted him. 
Fortunately, however, one often comes 
in contact with the man who with a 
friendly nod will immediately come to 
the point and say: “My name is Blank 
of the ——— Company and I would like 
to see Mr. A on the subject of the new 
motor truck we are putting out. I 
thought he might be interested in con- 
nection with the extension of your 
deliveries here in the city.” His cour- 
tesy and directness win approval, and 
if possible the interview is his. Should 
it happen that Mr. A is busy, he does 
not choose to spend his time waiting for 
a chance opportunity, which might mean 
an hour or more, but he seeks to make 
a definite appointment that will be con- 
venient to Mr. A. Time is valuable to 
him as well as the busy executive he 
wants to see, so he leaves some litera- 
ture describing his article of sale. And 
he may count on the co-operation of the 
secretary the next time he calls! 


While the tactics employed by the 
many salesmen one meets are quite 
varied, and impressions are also helped 
or hindered by personal appearance, yet 
generally they fall into the classes men- 
tioned above. On the whole, they fur- 
nish quite a study in human nature! 





By Aubrey A. Graves 
Secretary to W. W. Haw- 
kins, Executive Manager of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





people he can keep out of his employer’s 
office. 

There is no magic word by which that 
inuch-sought sanctum can be reached, 
but the writer, who is secretary to an 
important newspaper official, has certain 
rules of selection which he usually fol- 
lows. 

The Person who wants to see the boss 
en a “personal” matter, but who is un- 
willing to offer an inkling of what the 
matter is, usually goes unburdened of 
the matter until another day. 


If a caller seems evasive or hesitates 
to tell me definitely what his business is, 
I conclude that he is afraid it would not 
interest me sufficiently. And if he is 
not sure it will, I am certain that it will 
not. 


If a caller says to me without cere- 
mony, “I am John Smith of the Un- 
metallic Company Company, and I want 
to sell Mr. H. a pair of hose supporters,” 
his chances are pretty good, if I think 
Mr. H needs the same. 


My advice to a salesman is to state, 
in not more than three sentences, his 
name and the business he wants to 
transact. If his proposition has suffi 
cient appeal, he will be shown in. But 
no good secretary will ever show in a 
caller unless he knows what the caller 
has on his mind, and knows furthermore 
that the boss would find the caller and 
his business sufficiently interesting. 











Salesmen should know this unforget- 
ably well, that every man whom they are 
interested in seeing is besieged by many 
other people every day, some of whom 
want jobs, and others of whom want to 
sell countless what-nots, ranging from 
golf hose to insurance policies, and of 
every ten people who call, not more than 
two would make welcome or worthwhile 
company for the man they want to see. 


lor this reason, a secretary is rated 
efficient according to the number of 


Types of New Yorkers Not Easy to See 


By Miss Mary Nallin 
Secretary to Dr. Peter J. Gib- 
bons, Whose Patients Include 
Many of New York’s Most 

Distinguished men 











The problem of getting by the secre 
tary of a busy man depends largely on 
the policy of the principal and the im 
portance of the message. 

Dr. Gibbons believes in life insurance 
and is a heavy investor in that form of 
security. He leaves it to my judgment, 
however, to ascertain the exact nature 





ae 


Among the Prominent Men in This Group are (seated on extreme left), Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor of the New York “World”; James W. Gerard, third from left; next to h'm, Frank A. 
Munsey; fourth from right, Charles H. Sabin. At extreme left (standing) is Deputy Police Commissioner Harriss, in charge of traffic. Standing and addressing the group is Thomas L. Chadbourne. 
On his left (standing) is Robert Adamson. On his right, Ralph Pulitzer. The Eastern Underwriter is indebted to the New York “World” for this picture. The group consists of city leaders who 

entertained the delegates to the National Convention. 
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TOWERS OF INTEREST 

















Home of The Home of The 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Agency UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 
New York City QO | | Cincinati, Ohio 


We believe in the life insurance 
business, our company and its 
administration. 























We believe in a standard con- 
tract for all agents, large or 
small. 











We believe in holding agents by 
the ties of satisfaction and 
confidence. 




















We believe in boosting instead of We believe that rebating and twisting 
knocking competing companies and are vicious habits that will demoral- 
competing agents. zie an agent or agency. 

We believe that no commission should We believe in constructive, not destruc- 
be paid to any person not devoting live, underwriting and in the observ- 
his entire time to the insurance ance of a code of ethics tending to 
business. uplift the business. 


We believe no agency is complete unless properly equipped to improve the selling 
methods of the organization and the training of new men. 


SERVICE SPELLS SUCCESS 


RESULTS LAST TEN YEARS 


1913 - 1923 
$1,944,600. comet $35,029,427. 


15,000,000. 156,515,279. 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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of the interview desired by any sales- 
man, and “The best method of getting 
by the secretary” in this office is to state 
in a straightforward manner the busi- 
ness to be transacted, briefly and accu- 
rately. 

The one sure way of “not getting by” 
here is to conceal the nature of the 
interview requested, by subterfuge or 
otherwise. 

The presentation of a social card as a 
means of obtaining a business interview 
in this office seldom works, and when it 
does, it usually terminates in an abrupt 
dismissal of the caller. 





By H. Richard Woebse 
Secretary to Richard V. Linda- 
bury, Leader of New Jersey 

Bar 











In addition to being General Counsel 
of a prominent insurance company, my 
principal is the head of a large law firm 
and has an extensive private practice. 
He is as busy as any one man can be, 
and even when not tied up in confer- 
ences has very little, if any, time to see 
salesmen. 

The most favorable impression a sales- 
man can make upon me is by coming 
right to the point and telling me what 
he wants. In my estimation a salesman 
queers himself at once when he insists 
upon seeing my principal and states that 
his business is “personal.” 

I endeavor to be as courteous as pos- 
sible to all callers. As my _ principal 
keeps me fully occupied, the time I give 
to salesmen naturally has to be made up 
in some way. I would like the salesmen 
also to take into consideration the fact 
that if my principal were to see them all 
he would have no time for the practice 
of his profession. 





By C. G. Young 
Secretary to Police Commis- 
sioner Enright 








The callers at Police Headquarters 
comprise men and women of every na- 
tionality and creed with ideals from 
100% to minus zero and they use every 
known method of human approach. 
All are “salesmen” of their ideas, com- 
prising those known in their respective 
trades selling equipment, services, in- 
surance etc., and also those who are 
anxious to do something for or secure 
favors from the Department. Here is 
where people bring all their troubles. 

The Secretary endeavors to meet all 
callers who cannot be directly referred 
to the Commanding Officer of the Divi 
sion concerned. Although approximately 
ninety per cent of the callers feel that 
it is absolutely necessary for a personal 
conference with the Police Commis- 
sioner, it is found that not over five per 
cent are obliged to see him. 

The principal difficulty in meeting the 
needs of callers is to ascertain the real 
purpose of their visit, which when dis- 
closed can be very readily taken care of 
cither by the Secretary of by one of the 
Deputy Commissioners. Probably fifty 
per cent of the callers would have saved 
the time of a trip to Headquarters by a 
brief letter, which is always acknowl- 
edged and referred for such attention as 
Is necessary and proper. 

It is the experience of the Secretary 
that insurance agents seldom wish to 
disclose the purpose of their visit until 
the interview reaches a termination and 
the outcome therefore is not entirely 


satisfactory to the salesman. If insur- 
ance salesmen would promptly disclose 
the purpose of their call and leave with 
the Secretary a brief statement of the 
principal practical points in their “new 
plan of insurance” (it is always a new 
plan) it would be placed before the 
party interested, who might also pass it 
along to some other official. 

The Secretary believes that it is never 
necessary to lie in order to postpone or 
avoid an interview and he makes a prac- 
tice of being very frank, even though he 
may not tell the caller everything that 
might interest him. Frankness and 
courtesy is the best plan for the Secre- 
tary; also frankness and a concise state- 
ment by the salesman would be more 
fruitful of results than withholding the 
purpose of the interview or by a long 
drawn out “personal” explanation. 

Never to be forgotten was a visit by 
an insistent insurance salesman on the 
day previous to starting on an around- 
the-world business trip, taking up time 
that was needed for other matters; it is 
needless to say that neither that agent 
nor his company has ever received any 
subsequent consideration, although the 
agent has insistently sent “birthday 
greetings” each succeeding year. 

The great majority of callers do not 
understand the workings of the Police 
liepartment and have a very erroneous 
idea of the services rendered, probably 
through the printing of false statements 
by many of the daily press, therefore, 
we encourage citizens to visit the Police 
Department and secure first-hand knowl- 
edge of facts. 





By Miss Emily Veit 
Secretary to Robert E. Simon, 
One of New York’s Principal 

Real Estate Operators 











To interview the different salesmen 
who come into this office and inquire for 
Mr. Simon is a part of my work. I have 
been given the right, and it is my duty 
tc do so. There is however, no barrier 
against any one seeing Mr. Simon, pro- 
vided he has a legitimate errand. A 
secretary does not wish to keep visitors 
away from the principal just for the pur- 
pose of exercising authority, and much 
time and unnecessary discussion could be 
saved if the salesman would state frankly 
his mission when asked to do so. There 
are many salesmen who come here who 
have a right to be heard, and whether 
they are admitted or not depends not 
only on what they have to sell, but how 
they sell it. 

No salesman can get very far in an 
cfhice if he starts in by regarding the 
secretary as his enemy, and if his ap- 
proach shows hostility. He must not 
try to make the entrance through false 
pretenses. It gets him nowhere to pre- 
tend to be a bank president or a per 
sonal friend, when his real purpose in 
calling is to sell life insurance, for in 
stance. The cheapest machinery squeaks 
the loudest, and the one who claims to 
have known the employer since he was 
in knickers, calls him by his first name, 
ete., usually is the one who has the least 
important business to transact, and the 
one who the employer remembers only 
slightly, if at all. 

Most important of busy men have as 
sociates, and it is to these associates that 
a secretary can often refer a salesman 
if she deems it advisable, saving time for 
every one concerned and facilitating the 
transaction. 

The best salesman is a man who is 
direct in manner and sticks to the point. 
His appearance should be neat and his 
manner pleasant, but not over-affable. 
He should be quiet in speech, as there 
is nothing resented more in a business 
office than a salesman who is_ noisy. 
Furthermore, I do not think a salesman 
should try to see a man unless he knows 
something about him and has a real rea- 
son for calling. The chances of a man 
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The accompanying chart is used by 
representatives of the Harry F. Gray 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
in the Woolworth Building, New York, 
and this is the form of approach and 
interview used in 
chart: 


connection with the 

“We have a chart that we believe will 
explain how you may invest your sur- 
plus earnings each year. 

“You and I are working every day to 
provide our families with food, rent, 
clothing, education for our children and 
certain luxuries that they are entitled 
to. Should anything happen to us these 
five essentials must be provided for. 
law in land that will 
relieve us of these duties and obligations. 

“In order that we may provide these 
needs we should create an Estate. 


There is no our 


There 
are two ways of establishing an Estate: 

“First: To invest each month or each 
year your surplus earnings in real estate, 
stocks, bonds, ete. By creating an 
state through this method it requires 
unusual ability to know when to buy 
and sell. Most of us know how hard 
it is to save money. It takes a long 
time to create an Estate through this 





By Miss Lillian M. Cody 
Secretary to Jacob J. Blumen- 
feld, General Manager, Leite: 

Stores, Chicago 











In trying to outline the policy to be pur- 
sued by salesmen or others calling to see 
a celebrity and endeavoring to secure a 
personal interview, there are many things 
to be considered, as follows: 

The tactics used by the so-called fly-by- 
night salesmen, etc., who purport to have 
some wonderful (and in their language) 
fast money-making proposition which they 
can only impart to the principal them- 
selves, as to their mind it would be im- 
possible for anyone else to see the merit 
of their proposition. Of course, it is need- 
less to say that such person cannot get 
into the “inner” office. When asked to 
leave any printed matter or other informa- 
tion pertaining to same they usually have 
nothing to show. 

Right here I want to cite one particular 
instance of a person calling and insisting 
to see the general manager, and when 


just walking in on a hunch expecting to 
get by and making the sale by luck or 
instinct are not good. It may work in 
some offices, but I should not think it 
would be effective in the case where 
men of large affairs are to be seen, and 
where time is the essence. 


method as $100 invested at 5% is equal 
to $105 at the end of the year. 

“Second: To invest your savings in 
life insurance, (the surest investment in 
the world), you purchase immediately 
your Insurance Estate money at a very 
small rate of interest payable in regular 
definite deposits. 

“You can arrange prior to your death 
a specific sum paid monthly to your 
beneficiary as long as she may live in 
order that she may be supplied with 
food, rent, clothing, education for the 
children and the little enjoyment in life 
that she deserves. 

“If you have been successful in your 
investments your wife will receive an 
additional income, but if you are one of 
the many who find it impossible to ac 
cumulate moneys through investment 
your life insurance will provide a living 
income, 

“If you reach retirement age and your 
children are self-sustaining, you can ar 
range to have your Insurance and Gen 
eral Estates provide for yourself and 
wife a fund for old age. 

“Should you become disabled by sick- 
ness or accident prior to age sixty that 
will prevent you from earning a living, 
the Company will continue to make the 
regular definite deposits, and will pay 
you an income each month as long as 
you are disabled.” 


asked what his call pertained to he said 
that it being a very important business 
matter “I surely would not expect him to 
give such information to a secretary o1 
anyone else.” Upon being informed that 
under the circumstances, and since the 
general manager was extremely busy in 
conference it would be impossible to either 
communicate with him or see him, and | 
could not assure him that an interview 
with the general manager was at all pos 
sible, he then said: “Do you mean to tell 
me that I cannot see him? If so, I want 
to tell you that I shall address a letter 
to him immediately, stating that you re 
fused to permit me to have an interview 
with him on such an important matter.” 

He then left the office. About ten min 
utes later he returned, assumed a very 
different attitude, and again asked to. see 
the general manager. I asked him again 
what he wished to see him about, and he 
then condescended to inform me he wished 
to see him about buying a certain line of 
merchandise. This was something which 
the general manager did not handle, and |. 
therefore, referred him to the buyer of 
the departments handling the particular 
merchandise he represented. 

This goes to show many things. If h 
had been schooled in proper salesmanship 
he would have given the information on 
his first call, thus saving all his time and 
also “not leaving a bad taste” after suc! 
a visit. 

For a real 


salesman, with a legitim 


proposition, one having absolute merit, a 
which fits into this particulat 

hard 
office. 


line, 
never a 


proposition to get to thy 
“inner” 
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for the Broker? 


1: LIFE INSURANCE, participating and non-participating. 
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2: Monthly payments accepted. 
3: Limit $200,000 regular plans; Term, $150,000. — 


4: pm ORARY a. 
onths without in n premium up to $200,000. — 
“ months and 2 we rl INCLUDING TERM up to $500 per — 


month. ($5 50,000 Life Insurance.) = 


For total and permanent ati, payment starts imme- 
diately. 











5: Double indemnity on all forms, including Term, up to = 
$50,000. —— 

6: 5% interest now paid on trust funds and Monthly Income 
policies; BOTH non-participating and participating. 


7: 6% guaranteed (now paying 7%) on proceeds left with 
. Company (special contract). 
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“8: ACCIDENT AND HEALTH insurance, both Commercial 


and Non-Cancellable. == 





9: GROUP INSURANCE; also Employees’ insurance on groups = 
as low as ten. —— 
on "7 aK PP RR RL 


oe SER TERROC ERIE Ty ; . " FREE FET oT ; 
10: Substandard i atts ow non-participating rates 


11: Brokerage o newal commis s paid to brokers. 


GOULDEN, COOK & GUDEON, Managers 


130 William Street, New York = 
Telephone: John 2800 
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Income Insurance Possibilities 


By JAMES F. LITTLE, Associate Actuary, The Prudential 


Admittedly the 
ance for the average 


insur- 
individual’s needs, 
the Monthly Income form is steadily, if 
slowly, growing in public favor. Prob- 
ably the chief reason for this increasing 
favor lies in the fact that, so far as is 
humanly possible, the continuance of the 
income for the allotted period is abso- 
lutely secured. 


most valuable 


Commencing with an arrangement 
whereby the proceeds of a life insurance 
policy were made payable to the 
ficiary in monthly instalments 


period- 


bene- 
over a 
fixed 


ten, fifteen or 


policies are 


twenty 
years which 
in addition to payment of instal 
for the 


tinuance of the 


now written 
provide, 
ments fixed period, for 
instalments each month 
for as long thereafter as the beneficiary 


is alive to receive them. 


con 


An Attractive Plan 


Under this plan a young man with a 
wife and three 
provide a monthly 
long as his wife 


two or small children 


may income for as 


survive him, and, 


in order to provide for the 


may 
children in 
case his wife may die within a few years 


after his own death, he may select a 
fifteen- or twenty-year period during 
which payments will continue in any 
event. If he feels that additional in 


should be 
dren are 


come available 
growing up, he 
an additional 


chil 


can arrange for 


while the 
policy under which the 
will continue for 
years and then cease. 


monthly income 


fifteen 
Thus a man of 25 
with a wife of the 
for a $90 a 
$100 a month for life to his 
his death, 


Same age can secure 


premium of about quarter, 


wife upon 
years in 
$100 a 


Vears 


continuing for fifteen 
additional 
fifteen 
death can be secured at a 
terly outlay of $69. 

The fact that this monthly 


surance provides in practice the securest 


while an 
month for the 


any event, 
first after 


further quar- 


income mM 


income on earth has caused some wealthy 


men to insure under several policies, 


naming the wife as beneficiary under 


each of the children as 
beneficiary under a_ separate policy. 
This plan secures that whatever may 
happen to the man’s estate, each member 
of his family is certain of a minimum 
income for life. These policies are gen 
erally written with the minimum pe riod 
of guaranteed payments, though some 
times a longer guaranteed period is se 
lected where some of the children are 
already married and it is desired to pro- 
tect grandchildren during their infancy. 
The monthly income idea has also 
been extended to endowment insurance. 
The policy may provide that in event 
of the insured’s death during the endow 
ment period, the income shall be paid 
for so many years and during the life 
time thereafter of the wife or other 
beneficiary, while should the insured live 
to the end of the endowment period, the 
come then set up not only continues 
during the guaranteed period, but for as 
long thereafter as either the insured or 
beneficiary may live. Where such a con- 
tract is written maturing at age 60 or 
65, it covers very effectively both the 
risk of death and the alternative of old 
age and loss of earning power. At- 
tractive as this plan is, it is not costly. 
“A man of 25 with a wife of the same 
age may secure $100 a month, commenc- 
ing not later than his 65th birthday, for 
a quarterly premium as low as $94, 


one policy, and 





surely a small sum to set aside in order 
to secure so complete a protection. 

In recent years in some companies 
monthly income policies have been is- 
sued under which the income is paid for 
one, two, three or four years only. These 
policies are written to meet a need for 
immediate temporary income following 
the death of the family head. Questions 
concerning estate duty or Federal in- 
come tax will frequently hold up all 
payments out of an estate for a consider- 
able period, and it is to provide the 


a regular continuous monthly income 
policy; while if death be long deferred, 


the one-sum policy will provide the 
greater income. 
Where a man takes one-sum insur- 


ance but plans to have it paid as monthly 
income, it is very necessary to have a 
rider or endorsement on the policy limit- 
ing the payment of the insurance to the 
monthly income option. Otherwise, the 
beneficiary will have the right to take 
the full sum in immediate cash, and ex- 
perience indicates that 99% or more of 
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family with money for running expenses 


in the meantime that these policies are 
issued. Another use is found in the case 
of a man running a small business of 


his own, which, though his wife may ar- 
range to continue it in some fashion, is 
apt to suffer a considerable setback on 
his death, so that it is impossible for 
some time to draw any money from the 
business without wrecking it. An in- 
come on which the family may live while 
the business is being readjusted may 
prove the salvation of a profitable en- 
terprise. 


Another Fact That Should Be Better 
Known 


It is, perhaps, not as well 
it ought to be, that the insurance under 
a one-sum policy may be made payable 
in monthly instalments for a fixed period, 
or for a fixed period and for as long 
thereafter as the beneficiary survives. 
In this latter case, the older the bene- 
ficiary at the date of claim, the larger, 
of course, the monthly income will be. 


known as 


In event of early death of the insured, 
the monthly income will be less than the 
same premium would have secured under 


a Saturday Evening Post 


Advertisement) 
the beneficiaries will take the cash option 
—with oftentimes disastrous results. 
One of the obstacles to the sale of 
monthly income policies in the past has 
been found in the premium required for 
a substantial amount of insurance. $100 
a month for 20 years certain is the 
equivalent of between $17,000 to $18,000 
of life insurance and many men cannot 
be induced to take so large a sum. At 
least they will not take it at one time 
though in many cases it is not difficult 
to bring the aggregate insurance up to 
as much or more than that amount. 
They cannot, however, be persuaded to 
commence with an income of as small an 
amount as $10 a month. The difficulty 
may be overcome by the following ar- 
rangement: Suppose a man starts with 
a modest $2,000 policy : instead of mak- 
ing this payable in one sum, he can pro- 
vide that it be paid in monthly instal- 
ments of $85 each for two years. As- 
sume that he next takes $5,000 of in- 
surance and provides that this be held 
in trust for two years and then used as 
monthly income for the next six years. 
At the general minimum rate of interest 
allowed on trust funds, 414% (most of 


the leading companies are today allow- 
ing a higher rate), the $5,000 at the. end 
of two years would amount to $5,460, 
which would be sufficient to provide $83 
per month for six years, thus securing 
an income averaging a trifle over $1,000 
a’ year for eight years following death. 
If we now suppose a further $5,000 of 
insurance effected, to be kept in trust 
for eight years after death, the accumu- 
lation would be sufficient to provide a 
monthly income of $84 for a further 
period of eight years, thus providing an 
assured income for sixteen years after 
death. 





The Application I Lost 
By Eugene S. Smith, 


New England Mutual, Alabama 








In the early fall of 1922, I learned 
that a certain business man in my city 
had just sold a piece of real estate for 
approximately $80,000, and was con- 


templating increasing his life insurance. 
Immediately I was alert and working on 
the case. I ascertained the size of his 
the approximate amount of in- 
surance he carried, and such other facts 
as would be of use to me in my 
talk. 

Then an appointment was made 
the gentleman, whom I found very 
cordial and a believer in life insurance. 
He did not hesitate to tell me that he 
was in the market for an additional $10,- 
000 Ordinary Life—no more, no less. 
He desired to know the annual outlay 
for this insurance—viz., the approximate 
amount of dividends and probable net 
cost. This information was _ furnished, 
together with a casual explanation of the 
contract. 

Up to this point I really felt that the 
application would be signed and the case 
closed—not suspecting any competition. 
However, he told me that my rates did 
not compare favorably with those of 
another good and reputable company; 
and because of the lower rates and 
soundness of that company, he deemed 
it advisable to give my competitor the 
business. 


family, 
sale’s 


with 


Business Lost; Found Out Why 


I endeavored to show him that our 
larger dividends and greater non-for- 
feiture values would eventually result in 
a lower net cost; but in answer to this 
he stated that he was not buying insur- 
ance with the idea of borrowing or sur- 
rendering. The usual arguments as to 
unforeseen contingencies etc., were 
used, but his decision remained un- 
changed, and in due course he gave the 
application to my competitor. 

After leaving his office I began to 
seek the reason for my failure to secure 
the business, and it was not hard to 
find. All my efforts had been used in 
trying to make our dividends meet my 
competitor’s net cost. I should have 
admitted at once that our initial rates 
were higher, but that he would get much 
more value in our contract than he would 
in the other. In other words, instead 
of confining my arguments to rates and 
net cost, I should have emphasized the 
service to him and the many liberal 
features of our policy. 

As proof of this statement, let me say 
that nine months later, in competition 
with the agent and company to whom 
I had lost before, I sold this same man 
a $5,000 Twenty Payment Life policy 
on the life of his son. Furthermore, 


he has two other sons who will soon 


(Continued on page 55) 
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THE NEW FEDERAL TAX LAW 


An Analysis of Its Relation To Life Insurance 
By Preble Tucker, New York 


The author of this article is regarded 
in the life insurance offices of New York 
as one of the masters of life insurance 
technique. While associated with the 
Charles B. Knight agency of the Union 
Central in New York City as an educator 
and adviser, his services as a consultant 
are also used by agents of a large number 
of companies. His early training was that 
of a lawyer and since the inheritance and 
other tax matters loomed up as such im- 
portant factors in life insurance, he has 
made a special study of taxation in al! 
all of its phases, with the result that he has 
helped guide the insurance departments of 
one or two of the trust companies which 
have been giving special attention to life 
insurance proceeds. 


Now that the Federal Revenue Act of 
1924 has become law, the bearing which its 
provisions have on the problems confront- 
ing the life underwriter, is of considerable 
importance. While many of the provisions 
of the 1921 Law have been retained, there 
have been changes in other provisions suffi- 
ciently drastic to make an analysis of the 
new law worth while, so far as it relates 
to life insurance. My purpose, therefore, 
in what follows, is to take up as briefly 
as possible the various points of the new 
law, which it is essential for the life un- 
derwriter to know, in order that he shall 
be adequately equipped to properly ad- 
vise his policy holders and prospects. 


The particular features of the new tax 
law, which have a direct or indirect bearing 
on life insurance problems, are as follows: 


(1) The provisions differentiating 
between so-called “earned incomes” and 
incomes derived from capital gain and 
investments. 

(2) The changed rates of the tax 
on incomes. 

(3) The changed provisions relat- 
ing to trusts. 


(4) The changed provisions and in- 
creased rates of the Estate Tax. 


(5) The provisions of the so-called 
“Gift Tax” law. 


Taxable 


Taking these features in their order, the 
provisions relating to taxable earned in- 
comes are of importance only in preparing 
life insurance propositions for prospects in 
cases where income tax calculations are 
used. ; 


The principle of distinguishing between 
earned incomes and income derived from 
other sources, long a feature of the British 
Income Tax law, is for the first time recog- 
nized by this country in tax legislation. 
In the new law, however, this principle 
has been applied to only a limited extent 
and does not result in a very substantial 
reduction of the tax rate on earned in- 
comes. It does not apply to the income 
of corporations, trusts or estates, but solely 
to individuals. Members of a partnership 
are allowed credit for the amount of 
earned income which is included in their 
respective shares of the net income of the 
partnership. All net incomes of $5,000 or 
under are deemed “earned net income” un- 
der the provisions of this law, regardless 
of the actual facts of the case. If the 
taxpayer’s net income is more than $5,000, 
his earned net income will not be con- 
sidered to be less than $5,000, irrespective 
of the fact that the income actually earned 
may amount to less than that sum. In no 
case will the earned net income be con- 


Earned Income Provisions 


sidered to be more than $10,000, even if the 
net income actually earned by the tax- 
payer amounts to more than that sum. 

For example: A taxpayer, married or 
head of a family, with a personal exemp- 
tion of $2,500, having no dependents and 
receiving no dividends or partially exempt 
interest, with a net income of $5,000, would 
under the new rates pay a normal tax 
of $50, but receives an earned income 
credit of $12.50, thereby reducing his 
actual tax payment to $37.50. Whereas, 
the same man, if his net income amounts 
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to $20,000, derived solely from _ salary, 
would apparently pay a tax of $1,030, less 
an earned income credit of $55, or $975. 
The language of the law is somewhat 
ambiguous on this point and may receive 
from the Revenue Bureau a_ different 
construction 


Status of Co-Partnership Income Taxes 
Not Cleared Up 


However, it is obvious that. the reduc- 
tion of the income tax, on account of 
earned incomes, is a comparatively insig- 
nificant item, where large earned incomes 
are concerned. In the case of co- 
partnerships, the law provides that the 
proper part of a member’s share of its net 
income, which consists of earned income, 
shall be determined under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Until such 
rules and regulations are adopted and 
promulgated, it will be impossible to arrive 
at accurate figures as to the income taxes 
on members of a co-partnership. 

The changed rates of the new tax law 
imposed on incomes should be carefully 
studied by the life insurance underwriter. 
The normal tax rate has been materially 
reduced. The rate to citizens or residents 
of the United States on the first $4,000 
of net taxable income is now 2%; on the 
next $4,000, 4%, and on the balance, 6%. 

The new surtax rates begin on net in- 
comes in excess of $10,000 the first $4,000 
of the excess being taxed at 1%, the next 
$2,000 at 2%, etc., the rate rising in per- 
centages to a percentage of 40% on all 
net income in excess of $500,000. Tables 
showing these rates in detail have been 
prepared and published by several banks 
and trust companies in pamphlet form, 
which usually may be obtained on ap- 
plication. 

The provisions of the new law as to 
the deduction of life insurance premiums 
from taxable income, remain the same as 
in the old law; as does the provision ex- 


empting from taxable income the proceeds 
of life insurance policies, paid on the 
death of the insured. The provisions of 
the old law relating to the return of 
premiums paid by the taxpayer under life 
insurance, endowment or annuity contracts, 
and those relating to the value of property 
acquired by the taxpayer by gift, bequest, 
devise or descent, are all retained in the 
new law. 

The existing Treasury Regulations and 
Decisions, and Revenue Bureau rulings, 
therefore, still apply so far as these provi- 
sions are concerned. 


Material Changes as to Estates 
and Trusts 


The provisions of the old Income Tax 
law, relating to Estates and Trusts, have 
been materially changed. These changes 
are of considerable importance to life in- 
surance men. Consequently, I feel war- 
ranted in discussing them in more detail. 

We all have become more or less familiar 
with so-called life insurance trusts and the 
purposes for which they have heen created. 
This form of trust has been quite ex- 
tensively advocated by Trust Companies, 
as well as by life insurance men. Briefly 
described, it consists of having the insured 
under a policy, transfer to a Trust Com- 
pany investment securities, the income from 
which shall cover the annual premium cost 
of the insurance. This insurance, as a 
rule, is made payable to the Trustee, for 
the benefit of the insured’s family. Un- 
der the 1921 Revenue Law, the income 
from such a trust was taxed to the Trus- 
tee and it was claimed that the insured 
thereby saved the larger tax he would have 
had to pay, if the premiums were paid by 
him. 

Although there was considerable doubt 
expressed by many lawyers as to the valid- 
ity of such a Trust under the New York 
Law, owing to the fact that the applica- 
tion of the income to the payment of in- 
surance premiums, might be deemed to be 
such an accumulation of income, as was 
prohibited by that law, a number of such 
Trusts have been established. The 1924 
Law contains a provision, which in such 
cases, compels the taxing of the income 
which is applied or may be applied to the 
payment of the premiums for insurance 
on the life of the creator of the trust, to 
such creator. There is an exception made 
where such premiums are for insurance, 
irrevocably payable to charitable or educa- 
tional organizations. It will readily be seen 
that this new provision deprives such a 
trust of any tax-saving feature, which it 
may have had under the old law—and is 
plainly intended to do so. 


Reverse a Practice 


A further provision that the income from 
a revocable trust shall be taxed to the 
creator of such trust and not to the trus- 
tee or heneficiary under the trust, re- 
verses the practice followed by the Revenue 
Bureau under the old law. 

While some lawyers have questioned the 
constitutional power of Congress to tax 
to the creator of such a trust, income which 
he does not receive, either in money or 
money’s worth, the fact remains that the 
present law must prevail, unless and until 
it is hereafter invalidated by the Supreme 
Court. 

It applies to incomes from trusts already 
created as well as to incomes derived from 
trusts which may hereafter be established. 
It is not retroactive in so far as incomes 
of 1923 or prior years are concerned. 


Important Changes in Estate Tax Law 


The new Estate Tax law contains several 
changes which are of importance to the 
life insurance underwriter. 

First and foremost is the substantial in 


crease in the percentage rates of taxation. 
For example: under the old rates, an es- 
tate with a taxable value of $150,000 paid 
a tax of $2,500; under the new rates the 
same estate will pay $3,000, making an 
increase of 20%. An estate of $450,000 
will have to pay $19,000, an increase of 
over 40% of the amount of tax under the 
old rates, while an estate of $1,000,000 
will have to pay a tax of $76,000, an 
increase of over 4744% of the old tax. 
It is obvious that these increased tax rates 
supply a potent argument for additional 
life insurance. 

The provisions of the old law as to the 
transfer of a decedent’s property in con- 
templation of death or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death, is retained in the new law. 
However, a new paragraph has been added 
which, in effect, provides that there shall 
be included in the valuation of a decedent’s 
estate, for the purpose of the tax, any 
property or interest therein of which he 
has at any time made a transfer or with 
respect to which he has at any time cre- 
ated a trust, where the enjoyment thereof 
was subject at the date of his death to 
any change through the exercise of a 
power, either by the decedent alone or in 
conjunction with any person, to alter, 
amend or revoke, or where the decedent 
relinquished any such power in contempla- 
tion of his death, except in case of a bona 
fide sale for a fair consideration in money 
or money’s worth. 

Although the language of the foregoing 
paragraph is somewhat involved, the ob- 
vious intent is to compel an estate to pay 
a tax on property which the decedent has 
transferred either in trust or directly, with- 
out a valuable consideration, the enjoyment 
of which by the transferee was subject, 
at the date of the decedent’s death, to 
any power of revocation or alteration by 
the decedent or by any person in con- 
junction with such decedent. 

Another new paragraph is intended to 
clarify the question of the taxability to 
a decedent’s estate of jointly owned prop- 
erty. 


That Frick Decision 


The exact language of the old law, pro- 
viding for the inclusion of the proceeds 
of insurance, taken out by decedent on his 
own Iffe, in the taxable value of his estate, 
has been retained in the new law. While 
the recent decision by a Federal District 
Court in the Frick case, declaring this 
provision to be unconstitutional in so far 
as it relates to insurance proceeds receiv- 
able by beneficiaries, other than the de- 
cedent’s estate, relates to the 1921 law, it 
is well to bear in mind that, should it be 
eventually confirmed by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, the principle laid down thereby will 
apply to the new law and practically in- 
validate this provision, so far as it relates 
to such insurance proceeds. On the other 
hand, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that this decision may not be sustained by 
the Supreme Court and that. in any event. 
some time must elapse before any final 
decision can be obtained one way or the 
other. In the meanwhile, the provision 
stands as enacted by Congress and must be 
applied by the Revenue Bureau to all cases 
arising under it. 

The provisions of the old law which 
seek to grant power to an executor to re- 
cover from the beneficiaries under insur- 
ance nolicies, their provortion of the tax. 
which such executor has paid by reason 
of such insurance, and the further provi 
sion which seeks to enable the government 
to recover the tax from such beneficiaries. 
in cases where it has not been paid by the 
executor, are retained in the new law. Both 
of these provisions are of very dubious 
validity, and IT know of no case where the 
Government has even attempted to enforce 
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them under the old law; it may be safely 
asserted that it will not attempt to do so 
under the new law. 


Practically speaking, therefore, the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance, irrespective of the 
amount receivable by beneficiaries, other 
than the insured’s estate, will not be di- 
rectly taxable under the new law any more 
than under the old, but, unless the decision 
in the Frick case is eventually sustained 
by the Supreme Court, all such insurance 
proceeds under policies taken out by the 
insured in excess of $40,000, will be taxed 
to his estate and must be paid by the 
executor out of the funds of such estate. 

The present Treasury Department ruling 
as to what it will deem to be insurance 
under policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life, is equally applicable 
to the new law until such ruling is changed. 
Insurance upon which the insured has paid 
the premiums will still be taxable to his 
estate in the event of his death, under the 
new law. 


An Entirely New Provision 


An entirely new provision of the Es- 
tate Tax law provides that the lI ederal 
tax shall be credited with the amount of 
any estate, inheritance, legacy or succes- 
sion taxes actually paid to any state or 
territory, in respect of any property in- 
cluded in the decedent’s gross estate, pro- 
vided that this credit shall not exceed 25% 
of the tax imposed by the Federal law. 
Here we have an attempt, however limited 
in application, to mitigate the evil of du- 
plicate taxation. As an illustration of the 
way in which this provision would affect 
the amount of the Federal tax, let us take 
the case of a resident of New York State 
who dies, leaving a taxable net estate of 
$250,000, passing under his will to his wite. 
The New York State tax would be $6,500, 
and the Federal tax, exclusive of the 
credit, would be $5,000. Applying the 
credit of 25% on account of the New 
York tax, the amount of tax to he paid 
to the Federal Government would be $5,000 
less $1,250 or $3,750. 

In the case of a $10,000,000 estate, the 
New York State tax being $396,550 and the 
Federal tax $2,543,500, the credit would 
be $396,550; making the actual amount of 
payable to the Federal government $2,146,- 
950. Of course, in such a large estate, 
the chances are that inheritance taxes paid 
to other states would add to the credit 
on the Federal tax, possibly bringing such 
credit up to the allowable 25%. 

It is important to keep in mind that 
this credit on account of State Inheritance 
taxes is not an allowable deduction from 
the value of the gross estate of the de- 
cedent, but is merely a deduction from 
the amount of tax payable under the Fed- 
eral law, calculated without regard to State 
Inheritance taxes. The provision of the 
old law expressly excepting from allow- 
able deductions estate, succession, legacy 
: inheritance taxes, is retained in the new 
aw. 


The “Gift Tax” 

The so-called “Gift Tax” 
departure in Federal taxation. It is con- 
tained in Part 2 of Title 3 and directly 
follows Part 1, which contains the provi- 
sions of the Estate Tax law. From its 
language and positions and in the absence 
of any express provision to the contrary, 
it is fair to infer that it was intended to 
apply only to gifts by individuals. From 
the constitutional point of view, the only 
theory upon which such a tax may be im- 
posed by Congress, is that it is in effect an 
excise tax upon the right of the individual 
to dispose of his property by gift and 
is not a direct tax on ownership. The only 
ground upon which the United States Su- 
preme Court sustained the constitutionality 
of the Estate Tax, was that it was an ex- 
cise tax on the right of a decedent to 
transfer his property by will or descent, 
as the result of death. This right was 
held not to be a natural right inherent in 
ownership, but a privilege granted by the 
State, the exercise of which privilege the 
State had a right to tax. The right to 
transfer by gift “inter vivos” has generally 
been held by jurists to be a natural right 
inherent in the right to own property. 


Law 


law is a new 


Consequently, the taxation of this right 
would be tantamount to a tax on owner- 
ship, and, therefore, not an excise tax, but, 
on the contrary, a direct tax either on the 
property owned, or on the individual by 
reason of such ownership. 

The Constitution of the United States 
expressly forbids Congress to impose such 
a direct tax, except by apportionment 
among the States in proportion to popula- 
tion. 


Why Constitutionality Has Been 
Questioned 


It is mainiy on this reasoning that the 
constitutionality of the “Gift Tax” has 
been seriously questioned by many law- 
yers, including President Coolidge, who un- 
doubtedly had this in mind, when, in sign- 
ing the law, he alluded to the doubtful 
validity of the “Gift Tax” provision. The 
fact that the court has sustained the valid- 
ity of the Estate Tax Law, taxing the 
estate of a decedent on account of gifts 
of his property made during his lifetime, 
in contemplation of death, or to take ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment at or after 
his death, is not at all inconsistent with this 
reasoning. 

A gift in contemplation of death has all 
the essential features of a testamentary dis- 
position of property and a gift made to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment after 
the death of the donor is in all respects 
analogous to a transfer by will or descent. 
Furthermore, the Estate ‘Tax law does not 
attempt to tax the decedent while alive, but 
merely provides that, for the purpose of 
arriving at the amount of tax to be paid 
by his estate at his death, the value of 
such gifts shall be included in the valua- 
tion of such estate. 

This distinction between the Estate Tax 
and the Gift ‘Tax is very real and accounts 
for the almost universal opinion among 
qualified jurists, that the courts will not 
sustain the constitutionality of the latter. 


Phrase “Valuable Consideration” Very 
Elastic 


But let us proceed upon an extreme as- 
sumption that the Gift Tax law will be 
sustained and consider its practical applica- 
tion. The generally accepted definition of 
a gift is that it is a transfer of ownership 
in property without a valuable considera- 
tion. The phrase “valuable consideration” 
is a very elastic term in law. A transfer 
of ownership in property to a wife or 
child in consideration of “love and affec- 
tion” has long been recognized as being 
a transfer for a valuable consideration. 
While the new law does not attempt to 
define what it means by a gift, it provides 
that where property is sold or exchanged 
for less than a fair consideration in money 
or money’s worth, then the amount by 
which the fair market value of the property 
exceeded the consideration received, shall 
for the purpose of the tax be deemed a 
gift. But here again we are faced with 
the practical question as to what shall be 
deemed to constitute a fair consideration 
in money or money’s worth. 


For example: A man buys an annuity 
or a single premium life insurance policy 
for an employee, in recognition and con- 
sideration of long and faithful service. 
Would this be deemed a transfer without 
a fair consideration in money or money’s 
worth, and, therefore, a taxable gift under 
the law? The courts have repeatedly heid 
that a life insurance policy taken out by 
a husband in favor of his wife, is prop- 
erty, the ownership of which rests with 
the wife upon the issuance of the policy. 
Will this transaction be deemed a taxable 
gift to the wife and, if so, will the premium 
paid for it be deemed the fair market value 
upon which the husband must pay a gift 
tax each year? If not, why not? These 
are questions which will naturally occur 
to life insurance men. 


Await Rulings from Treasury 
Department 


The fact that the law provides for a 
$50,000 exemption, prevents this being a 
practical question in most cases which are 
likely to arise. However, in cases where 


substantial amounts are involved, such as 
paid up insurance policies, the cash value 
of which may exceed $50,000, or single 
premium contracts calling for more than 
$50,000, these questions are bound to arise 
to plague the life insurance agent. 

At this writing the Treasury Depart- 
ment has not given us any light on how 
it proposes to treat these questions. ‘That 
it will find almost insuperable obstacles 
in the way of satisfactorily interpreting, 


not to say administering this law, must 
be apparent to all who have given it any 
study. It may be that before this article 
appears in print, we shall have more defi- 
nite information than we have at present 
as to the applicability of the Gift Tax 
law provisions to life insurance. In the 
meanwhile I will only express the opinion 
that, even if it is not held to be invalid, it 
was not intended to apply to life insurance 
and can not be made to do so 





HOW | 


INSURE 


FARMERS 


By O. O. Laughlin, 


Traveling Auditor, John Hancock, 


Recently, the John Hancock printed pic- 
tures of nine brothers—all of them farm- 
ers in the corn belt of Northwest Indiana 

and all of whom had been insured by 
Oliver O. Laughlin, of Indianapolis, either 
directly or working in teamwork with other 
John Hancock representatives. Each of 
these brothers carries a $10,000 John Han 
cock policy. 

Mr. Laughlin has been so successful in 
writing farmers that Tuk Eastern UN 
DERWRITER asked him how he did it. His 
article follows: 

Insurance is a system to 
economic loss caused by the 
of a producing power. 


protect the 
termination 


This can be brought home to the 
as easily as to the city prospect. 


farmer 


A great deal of success in writing farm- 
ers is attained by showing them that the 
loss of the head of the family means that 
a tenant will have to be paid one-half 
of the farm's production. His widow is 
deprived of her own source of income by 
leaving the farm. I also figure up the cost 
of taxes and up-keep against the widow's 
one-half. It is fair to assume that a 
farmer by his own hands can make a farm 
produce $12.00 per acre, and when you 
show him that $6,000 of this goes to his 
widow’s tenant, $3.00 for taxes and up 
keep of the farm, then he realizes that his 
death will mean a real loss to his family, 
and if he is having hard times now, he 
can readily see that his widow and orphans 


will have it three times as hard after his 
death. 
Most farmers will have the desire to 


secure the necessary life protection as soon 
as they realize the real need, the rest 
generally depends upon the agent for al 
most everybody buys the necessities of life 
for their families 


Conditions Control Approach 


In making a canvass for life insurance, 
the conditions as I find them control my 
approach. One never finds the conditions 
just alike. I never plan ahead, by that I 
mean | never formulate what I am going 
to say to the prospect. I depend upon in- 
tuition, or that something to direct or in 
spire me, and it usually leads me to a cor- 


rect argument to suit the case. 


The prospect’s individuality has a great 
deal to do with how | approach the sub 
ject with him, and as the 
I very quickly realize 
his confidence, or that I am not. If the 
latter is the case, | change the subject on 
to something entirely foreign to insurance 

usually to something I know he is inter- 
ested in, but take advantage of the first 
opportune time to get back on the insur 
ance subject, and from an entirely different 
angle. 


talk goes on 
that | am gaining 


I neither have the time nor inspiration 
to give you the outline of the different 
arguments I use. It would take more 
space than you will be willing to allot to 
this article, because the arguments are as 
numerous as the prospects that I call upon. 


I have a method that sometimes has the 
effect of increasing the amount of insur- 
ance, which is possible to place; where 
the applicant desires monthly payments, | 
use this method. 

I quote the amount of insurance divisible 


Indianapolis 


by three, as $3,000 or $15,000, and- whe-1 
the prospect has decided upon the amount, 
l write three policies, each for one-third 
of the total amount. By providing term 
insurance for one month on one policy, 
and for two months on another, and by 
arranging for quarterly payment on each 
policy, | provide monthly payments on the 
total amount for the prospect. | show the 
prospect how to set aside this amount from 
his pay check each month, and thus sell 
a larger amount than if | tried to sell it 
on the quarterly or the semi-annual basis: 





| 
| H. H. Kohn’s Sermon 
| Of Two Minutes 





Called upon for an inspiration talk of 
two minutes at the recent agency conven- 
tion of the Phoenix Mutual Life, Henry H. 
Kohn, manager at Albany of that company. 
delivered one that is reproduced below. 
The dean of the Phoenix Mutual managers, 
although in only, came with 
that company as a traveling assistant to 
the then manager at Albany and developed 
into a great agency builder. 


middle age 


Since he took 
over the management of the territory from 
Albany, his agency has ranked No. 1 in 
the Phoenix Mutual. It has supplied the 
company with more premiums with a lower 
lapse rate and a lower mortality than any 
other agency in the history of the company. 


‘Those interested in the literature of a 
century or so ago know that there are 


many phrases which were then current that 
have become somewhat obsolete. Some of 
them might well be revived. 


In Boswell’s Johnson, another man’s life 
is described as “well hinged.” Those who 


have ever tried to hang a door on its 
hinges know the difficulty of the job. 
When the upper hinge is set, the lower 


one is out, and vice 


versa—so frequently 
with life. And it behooves us who are 
seckers after success in the widest sense, 


to live a life business-wise 


and otherwise, 
which might well be 


termed “well hinged.” 


Some foolish person ages ago suggested 
that, “Where there is life, there is hope.” 


How untrue that is in some of its elements! 
If a man’s life has no purposeful objective, 
no constructive endeavor, no thoughts of 
tomorrow, no worthwhile yesterdays to 
remember, how much of hope can there 
be in such a life? I think the proverb 
could be re-phrased much more pointedly, 
accurately, and usefully by saying that, 
“Where there is hope, there is life.’ 


Let us hope strongly and 
This doesn’t mean wishing. This doesn’t 
mean expecting merely. But it means a 
hungry hope which ties up to itself a well- 
ordered program, a well-hinged purpose, 2 
well-considered objective—and then by ac 

justing our business and our lives to suc 
an outlook we may well achieve that su 

phrase, “+ 


purpose fully 


cess which is implied by the 
well hinged life.” 
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ALL MEN OF RESPONSIBILITY HAVE SOME FINANCIAL 
PROBLEM WHICH LIFE INSURANCE CAN HELP. IT CAN BE 
CLARIFIED IN A PROGRAM. IT CAN BE SOLVED IN MOST 
CASES BY CARRYING OUT THE PROGRAM — A MATTER 
PRIMARILY OF APPLYING THE RIGHT AMOUNT OF WILL 
POWER AND OF KNOWING HOW TO CONVERT NON-PRODUC- 
TIVE INTO PRODUCTIVE EXPENDITURES. 

In this connection we will be glad to send upon request copies of the 
following which this office has found to be helpful in agency work. 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSIFIED LIVING EXPENSES for incomes from 
$15 per week to $10,000 per year. 


FORMULA SCIENTIFICALLY MEASURING the INSURANCE 
NEED. 


“ESTATE AND INSURANCE PROGRAM” sheets. 


IVES & MYRICK 


Managers 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


46 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


Telephone John 3663 


The acceptance, in the public mind, of Life Insurance as an economic necessity 
has shown phenomenal growth. Nineteen-Twenty-Three was the largest year in 
the history of Life Insurance. This office has grown 

Krom $1,400,000 in 1909 

To over $32,000,000 in 1923 


The largest agency (without exclusive territory) in the country. 


“THOROUGH COURSES OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
NEW AGENTS” 
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This Stranger In New York Made Good 


Harry I. Gray, of Connecticut Mutual, Examined 1,200 Men in Order to 
Find Two Dozen Good Ones; General Agent Does His Elimination Before 
Men Join Agency; Sold by Cold Canvass Before Taking On an Agent 


In 1922 alone in the biggest city in the 
United States—a stranger. 

In 1924 head of a large and growing 
general agency in the metropolis. 

That, in brief, is the twenty-four 
months’ story of Harry F. Gray of the 
Connecticut Mutual in the Woolworth 
Building and a lot of water has run 
under the bridge in that time. 

How did he do it? It is one of the 
best stories in New York and worth tell- 
ing in some detail. 

In brief, the feat was performed by 
having in his mind a definite notion of 
the kind of: men he wanted to gather 
around him and then getting them 


Many Looking for Jobs 


Soon after he opened his offices in the 
Woolworth Building—lots of office 
room, desks, chairs, but not an agent in 
sight—men began to swarm in looking 
for a place to bask in the sun of insur- 
ance as agents. They came from banks, 
irom wholesale houses, from college, 
from Broadway—and from the Bowery 
and the park bench. Mr. Gray actually 
talked to or looked at 1,200 men before 
he got his first dozen agents. IXven now 
he has only about two dozen men, but 
they are good enough to have paid for 
$2,400,000 a year in the Gray office, not 
bad for a new agency. 

Naturally, no one but a patient man 
and one who knew where he was at all 
times would give so much attention to 
sceing people and weeding them out, but 
patience is Harry Gray’s long suit. 

Before this story is told any further 
it should give some facts about Mr. 
Gray before he came to New York. In 
a nutshell he was a boy working in a 
bank in a small Virginia town, who be- 
came agent of an insurance company be- 
cause he naturally had a high esteem 
for insurance. He worked for a time in 
Baltimore; then became general agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual for West 
Virginia; then assistant superintendent 
of agents of the company. He was a 
competent home office agency executive, 
but he had an ambition which had been 
cherished ever since the Virginia days 
and that was to live in New York and 
make good here. He got the permission 
of the company to build a_ general 
agency in the Woolworth Building and 
started construction from the ground up. 

In talking to THe Eastern Unoer- 
WRITER he said: “I knew before I got 
any agents at all | would have to know 
something about New York and how 
New Yorkers bought insurance, and so 
[ started right out on the cold canvass 
route and found that I wasn’t handi- 
capped by being a stranger in the city. 
[ sold several large policies easily and 
got some good sidelights on the people.” 


His Deal With a Bank’s Employment 
Agency 


But selling insurance wasn’t building 
up an agency organization and Mr. Gray 
did some thinking. Not far from his 
office is one of the greatest banks in the 
United States. Undoubtedly, he thought, 


many people go to that bank for jobs 
and upon inquiry he found that they did 

many more than the bank could use. 
And thus it was that he made an ar- 
rangement with the bank’s employment 
department to send him its overflow— 
the men whose applications for employ- 
ment were turned down. It developed 
that this bank was a target for the 
white-collared unemployed; and for days 
the office was full of people wanting to 
work for the Connecticut Mutual having 
failed to get jobs at the bank. After 
examining several hundred of them Mr. 
Gray came to the conclusion that he was 
trying to tap a dry reservoir. “They 











HARRY F. GRAY 
were too old or too young,” he said. 


“And they were looking for small jobs 
or soft ones.” 


Men Put On Made Good 


But men came in from other channels 
than the bank and eventually some were 
put on. And here’s how the first group 
hired by the Gray selective process de- 
veloped: 

Wallace M. Adamson was the first 
person put on. He was twenty-three 
years old; a college graduate and had 
had experience in banking and book- 
keeping. Three months after joining the 
agency he was made an office assistant. 
Now he is an agency supervisor helping 
train men in the office. 

H. G. Cundell, the second man hired, 
was a college graduate, living in New 
Jersey, who had been working as an 
electrical engineer. Mr. Gray convinced 
him he could make more money in life 
insurance. He made good from the 
start; became an assistant; and now is 
at the home office in Hartford as assist- 
ant to the superintendent of agencies. 


The third man turned out to be a big 
writing star. He is Louis J. Fink, who 
had been in a mail order house as sales- 
manager. 

G. Pentecarvo, who was an American 
representative of a large Italian house, 
who is a graduate of Oxford and has 
traveled widely, joined the Gray agency 
with the understanding that if he didn’t 
write $50,000 a month he wouldn’t re- 
main. Pentecarvo specified that himself 
as he had to have an income from that 
much writing. 

J. L. Johnson, who had been selling 


steel, is another large: writer with the 
agency who has been there some time. 


Weeding Them Out 


The interviewer was curious to know 
what happened in Mr. Gray’s office 
when the applicants for a try-out as 
agent came in. He said there were 
some who got by the door, but that’s 
about all. 

“One look is enough in many cases. 
If I feel at first glance that I don’t take 
to a man why it is reasonable to suppose 
that the people who buy insurance will 
not be any more attracted to him,” 
commented Mr. Gray. 

There isn’t space to go into detail as 
to what there is about a man looking for 
a job which makes people turn him 
down, but in brief it can be summed up 
by a feeling that one is annoyed when 
in mere proximity to such a person. 

But finally, men came into the Con- 
necticut Mutual general agent’s office 
who looked substantial, snappy or hon- 
estly ambitions and then Mr. Gray pro- 
ceeded to draw them out. He doesn’t 
do all the talking, but gives the other 
man a chance. If the visitor can talk 
freely that’s one thing in his favor be- 
cause the agent who can’t is under quite 
a handicap. The next turn in the con- 
versation is about the friends of the 
visitor. Is he a little reserved and 
standoffish in adding to his acquaint- 
ances, or does he pick up friends as 
easily as Hans Wagner did a ground ball 
in the old baseball days? 

“I make friends easily,” says the visi- 
tor quickly. Mr. Gray grows interested, 
and wants to know what kind of friends 
they are; in what business or social sets 
they move and so on until there is a 
pretty good line on one angle of the 
new agent. 

Next comes a very important question. 
“For whom are you working now?” If 
the answer is “I’m looking for a job and 
would like to work for you,” the inter- 
view ends there unless there are some 
very unusual circumstances, such as a 
man who has held a good job, has lost 
it through illness and is getting back on 
his feet, or has been with some firm that 
has stopped doing business. If the man 
is working and has come in because he 
wants to better himself, Mr. Gray finds 
cut how many times he has tried to bet- 
ter himself in the past. A prospective 
agent who has held too many jobs will 
pass right out of life insurance as he has 
out of everything else. 

A man may look suspiciously young 
and is because he has just been gradu- 
ated from the university. “Sorry, can’t 
use you,” says Mr. Gray. “We must 
have men with business experience. 
After you have sold something else come 
back and maybe we can hitch up.” 


Must Be Able to Live for Three Months 


Finally along comes a person who has 
a good personality; who likes people and 
is liked by them; who can talk as well 
as mix; who has a good job selling 
something else but is convinced that he 
can’t be happy unless he sells life insur- 
ance. Moreover, he is only about thirty 
and the world looks bright. 

“Have you got a bank account?” asks 
Mr. Gray. “Can you stake yourself for 
three months?” 

“Do you mean to say that I have to 
work for you for nothing for three 
months?” 

“No, you will get commissions on what 
you sell, but this is not a business where 
a man can toss his hat into the ring and 
be rich overnight. It takes real work to 
master the rudimentals; to start right, 
and it will be about three months before 
you can really say that you are on your 


own. If you are not willing to give 
three months to learn (the beginning at 
least) of such a great profession as life 
insurayce, we do not want you as we 
could not afford to spend the time on 
you which just answering questions 
alone would mean.” 

Mr. Gray told THe Eastern UNper- 
WRITER that the “three months show- 
down” decision was extremely signifi 
cant. The shifter or quitter will walk out 
of the office disgusted, relieving himself 
of a sarcastic shot or so as he goes. 

“The man with stamina, courage, 
stick-to-itive-ness is willing to back his 
judgment and start in if I have explained 
Ife insurance and its possibilites cor- 
rectly,” said the General Agent. 

“Unfortunately, some men with cour- 
age can’t support themselves for three 
months because they are too pressed 
with current bills or live over their 
means. It’s because they haven’t been 
thrifty. It was really pathetic for me 
te see apparently strong men, with fine 
personality and the makings of crack 
salesmen confess that they hadn’t saved 
enough to warrant a three months’ ex- 
periment in a business which would 
make them independent if they prose- 
cuted it with energy and _ intelligence. 
This necessity for thrift and what lack 
of thrift leads to furnished me with a 
lot more faith in the institution of life 
insurance. 7 

“We got a few men from the bank; 
some from advertising in the news- 
papers; some from having agents recom- 
mend our agency to their friends; and 
occasionally we find an old policyholder 


who wants to get into the business. 
Policyholders have also told salesmen 
friends about us and they have fur- 


nished part of the personnel. 


The Biggest Problem 


“The biggest problem in the world for 
the general agent is what is he going 
to do with the new agent after he gets 
him. If you don’t train them right you 
had better not engage them at all. In 
this office the training is done in two 
ways—first by the educational course in 
the principles of insurance. The new 
agent stays in our office the first week 
being taught by an instructor and not in 
a class, and thus application of knowl 
edge and experience is fitted in to his 
individuality. I am not an advocate of 
the class in an agency for various rea 
sons. I do not believe that any two men 
are alike anyway in the way they sell 
life insurance or in the way they buy it. 
So by assisting agents to learn in enti 
ties, instead of groups, we bring them 
out if they have any talent to develop. 

“After we have taught him the prin 
ciples we get from him a list of fifty 
names of people whom he knows well or 
has had some contact with. We take 
the ten out of the fifty which, look best 
and go with him day to day until we 
have submitted a proposal to the ten or 
more and if we close any business the 
agent gets full commission and credit. 
Later, he goes out half a day and works 
up some prospects himself. The other 
half a day we go out with him. During 
the three months he is being worked 
under a supervisor or myself day after 
day until he knows insurance and sales- 
manship. We _ particularly teach him 
how to visualize pictures of insurance 
needs being protected, especially of men 
with families. Under our system we 
zim not only for the agent to write busi 
ness but also to build up a clientele. 

“After agents have made good | think 
they can be divided into two divisions 
Class A men and Class B men. The 
Class A man doesn’t believe in procrast 
ination. He can present and close in a 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Cowpuncher-Philosopher:Writer-Comedian Says: 

lam so sold on the idea of life insurance that 
I am going to invest every cent that I can in it. 
When you invest in other things you don’t al- 
ways know where you are at. When you invest 
in life insurance not only do you know where 
you are at, but so does your family after you are 
gone, 


my, 
- of ere. 
Plan of the Howard Brothers: 

As each year goes by, John J. Kemp, our good 
friend and insurance broker for a great many 
years, automatically increases our life insurance 
on the endowment form, so that when we have 
attained the age of 55 and 50 respectively we 
will have enough money to take care of all fu- 
ture worries, and provide for old age. 


A kew 


LEADING STARS 
of the 


THEATRICAL PROFESSION 
Tell 


JOHN J. KEMP 


Specialist in Theatrical Insurance 


Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Why They Carry Large Amounts of Insurance 


Famous Actress Endorses Insurance: 

The actor’s fame is often limited to a certain 
period. And insurance taken out and paid for 
ata time when the earning capacity is high may 
ultimately prove an untold blessing. [ have 
found Mr. Kemp very helpful in suggesting prac- 
tical plans of insurance for people in our pro- 
fession whose needs and conditions he is thor- 
oughly familiar with. 


— 


a % 
one (gut 


Ex-Champion Now Theatrical Celebrity Writes: 

When you place all of your insurance in the 
hands of a reliable broker, such as John J. Kemp 
of Acolian Hall, knowing full well that your mat- 
lers are being taken care of regardless of the 
fact that you are on the road most of the time, 
then insurance becomes a real protection. 


Leg FIL 









Broadway Favorite Says: 


As one of John J. Kemp’s first 
policyholders I have always been a 
firm believer in life insurance pro- 
tection. To further substantiate my 
statement, I have just increased my 
life insurance with Mr. Kemp for 
the reason that I know of no better 
way of protecting my wife and son. 


Htiny Bye 


/ 


Famous Dancers Enthusiastic: 

When Mr. John J. Kemp of Aeo- 
lian Hall, our broker for a_ great 
many years, suggested to us the idea 
of partnership insurance, naming 
each other as beneficiary, we were 
so keenly interested and enthused 
that we each immediately took out 
$50,000 life insurance. Mr. Kemp’s 
plan solved for us a problem of great 
importance, as in the event of death 
the surviving partner receives a 
handsome income. 





Popular Star of “Poppy” Says: 


Insurance today is thorough pro- 
lection, and is looked upon as a vital 
necessity. Mr. John J. Kemp has al- 
ways taken care of my insurance 
matters, and as my carnings increase 
I look to him to see that they are 
properly protected, he knowing full 
well just what I need and when I 
need it. 
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What Town Pride Did for H. E. Scott 


Demopolis, Ala., Got Behind New York Life Agent When He Started | 
to Beat Record of Late H. B. Rosen, a New Yorker; 


Just think of an insurance agent in the 
black belt of Alabama, living in a town 
of less than 3,000 people, not more than 
2,000 of whom are whites, breaking the 
world’s record for number of applications 
in one month! 

And this agent had never sold a_ policy 
before 1920 and he came into the insurance 
business from a house dealing in groceries. 

H. E. Scott of Demopolis, Ala., is the 
man accomplishing this wonder—176 ap- 
plications for the New York Life in April, 
1924—and he did it by calling upon the 
local pride of the citizens. He took the 
public into his confidence; told them what 
the world’s record in number of applica- 
tions was; called attention to the fact that 
it was in New York that the record was 
made and held; and explained what a fine 
thing it would be if Demopolis could put 
something over in the way of achievement, 
not only on New York but on any place 
anywhere in the nation. 


Entire Town Boosted 


It turned out to be a most sagacious bit 
of production strategy. Immediately, the 
whole town got interested. The reader 
knows how unpopular New Yorkers are 
throughout the country, especially in the 
so-called “hick” districts. For years peo- 
ple from the small towns have been patron- 
ized when they are in New York or by 
New Yorkers visiting them, with the result 
that the opportunity of demonstrating that 
New York was “not so much” proved ir- 
resistible. 

Pretty soon the whole town was on edge 
with excitement. The Kiwanis, the Rotar- 
ians—every civic organization in town— 
and every newspaper, (daily, semi-weekly, 
weekly), not only in the vicinity of 
Demopolis, but throughout the state backed 
Scott to a finish and the thought every- 
where in the Alabamian mind was: 

“New York may be some pumpkins, but 
it has nothing on Demopolis.” 

And the result proved that Alabama was 
correct, 


Thirty Years Old 


So much for the introduction; now to 
get down to the brass tacks of the story 
by telling something of Scott, his back- 
ground and how he became a world record- 
breaker and made applications grow where 
they never grew before. 

In the first place not a thing could have 
heen accomplished if Scott did not have 
the respect and the affection of, and, as 
it proved, the admiration of the community. 
In addition to that he represented a com- 
pany, the name of which was known to 
every one as it was one of the first to 
“break in” to the war-torn South soon 
after the close of the Civil War, and has 
been represented in Alabama by a long list 
of the best type of Southerners. Mr. Scott 
is thirty years old and his business train 
ing at the start was as a bookkeeper and 
accountant with a wholesale grocery com 
pany in Demopolis. 

“He is a persistent and a hard worker; 
not a performer of stunts who pulls off 
something and then rests on his oars,” said 
R. S. Minier, agency director of the New 
York Life ,at Montgomery.” He signed 
his contract ‘with the New York Life in 
May, 1920, and has been a member of the 
Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Club right 
along. Before he went with us he hadn’t 
sold a dollar’s worth of insurance. And 
here’s an interesting point illustrating the 
caliber of the man. After he made his 
record-breaking campaign some _ people 
said: ‘Well, Scott’s through for a time 
at least as an agent. He has exhausted his 
field by working himself out of prospects. 
sut during May, the month following the 
record, Scott wrote $72,000. Keen your 
eye on that young fellow.” 


L. L. Shertzer, president of the Chicka- 
saw Lumber Co., Demopolis, and one of 
Scott’s warmest friends—a man who was 
probably his best booster and adviser dur- 
ing the campaign—told Tue Eastern 
UNDERWRITER that Demopolis was all set 
for a stunt such as Scott pulled off. 

“We have civic pride here as few towns 





He. E. SCOTT 


have it in America. We demonstrated that 
in 1918 with ‘A Rooster Sale.’ At that 
time we raised the foundation fund for a 
bridge across the Tom Bigbee River. It 
was a most difficult engineering feat and 
the bridge was costly. Our campaign 
went over in rapid fire style; was very 
successful and the ‘Rooster Bridge’ is now 
under construction.” 


How He Got Idea 


The idea of going out and doing some- 
thing big and unusual has been in Scott’s 
mind ever since he got a rate book, and 
he felt the opportunity had come when the 
New York Life issued a special announce- 
ment of a plan which had as its basis 
taking care of the future of children. 
Scott detected that here was a wonderful 
field for prospects which had not been 
overworked and he would stage a campaign 
with a children’s appeal—thus interesting 
every father and mother with whom he 
could come into contact. He, therefore, 
put before the public what a fine thing it 
would be if the children of Demopolis and 
vicinity could have as fine an education as 
any children in the country and he stressed 
that appeal with every argument on the 
subject that he could find. At the same 
time he decided that he should have a goal 
and then an inspiration came to him. It 
was this: 

The late Harry B. Rosen, the life in- 
surance production wizard, had once writ- 
ten for the New York Life 157 applica- 
tions in one month. It was a record often 
discussed when New York Life men con- 
gregated and certainly was a target worth 
shooting at. 

So as soon as Scott got the idea he 
called upon his friend, Shertzer and they 
had a heart-to-heart conversation. 

“Rosen had five or six millions of peo- 
ple to work on and I have only a few 
thousand, but I am dead sure that I can 
beat him,” said Scott. “It doesn’t take so 
long to see people here as it does in New 
York. I know everybody in town and if 
I can only get the people of the town 
interested and backing me up, we'll show 
New York a thing or two,” he said. 

Shertzer got interested right away and 
agreed there was something in Scott’s 
philosophy. Then Scott tried out the prac- 
ticability of his plan on the spot. Be- 


coming suddenly very business-like and 


Result: 176 Applications In One Month 


to the point, he said to his friend: 

“Here’s where you can help and help 
big. You have been very kind and help- 
ful to me; have given me applications for 
your protection and you are carrying about 
enough, but I have prepared here a piece 
of paper on which are 158 lines—one for 
each application in which to beat the 157 
of Harry Rosen. You sign your name on 
Line No. 158 and I'll go out and get 157 
others to sign. If I don’t get the 157 
others why just forget it. If I do, you 
can give me a small policy.” 


Newspapers Play Up the Story 

In telling Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER 
of this Shertzer said: “That sounded fair 
enough. It appealed to my sporting in- 
stinct and I signed immediately.” 

Scott then started out and soon had the 
entire countryside talking about him. The 
newspapers played up the story as they 
would a baseball world series and printed 
his score as he went along. The business 
men’s organizations discussed it in their 
conferences and every place Scott went he 
was greeted with cheerful salutations and 
comments. “How are you coming out, 
Scotty?” he heard on all sides, and as he 
told of the success of the campaign every- 
hody was as pleased as punch. “ ‘Atta boy, 
Scotty’ ” and “Little Old Demopolis is cer- 
tainly there” greeted him. 

In discussing how Scott worked, Shertzer 
said: “He approached all classes and for 
the amounts which appealed to them and 
he thought they could carry. He made 
a careful study of each prospect; knew 
their age, financial condition and_ the 
amount of insurance they were already 
carrying. He was armed with both the 
facts about what he had to sell and what 
was best suited to his clients’ needs and 
finances. Men buy insurance not because 
the agent wants to sell it, but because of 
its appeal to their present and future needs 
and—business sense. Most of those writ- 
ten in this record making month were 
those whom he had previously written. 
Scott did not consider any of his clients 
had too much insurance. He wrote every 
member of one prominent family, each 
member of which was already carrying 
much more than the average. One of his 
working principles is that every normally 
healthy person of proper age and circum- 
stances is a prospective customer for in- 
surance and with that in mind he does 
not pass any of them up. 

“THe might have quit when he got to 
158, but one prospect, thinking it would 
be impossible and not being at the time 
very enthusiastic about taking on more 
insurance, told him he would take 175 and 
sign on that line if he filled out up to it. 
Scott agreed and the first thing Number 
175 knew he was filling out his application 
and Scott went him one better and made 
it 176. 

“Scott is thirty years of age. He was 
bookkeeper for one of our leading whole- 
sale houses when the insurance field lured 
him. He consulted with his friends about 


Lots of students in the life insurance 
schools often ask when 
swayed by some instructor if the latter 
could really sell life insurance if he had 
to, or whether he is merely a skilful 
maker of phrases and a man without 
real sales experience. 

In the case of Elton Bragg, who has 
pounded home good life insurance doc- 
trine to students of colleges in New 
York City, Buffalo, Oklahoma and St. 
Louis, the answer is that Mr. Bragg 
practices what he preaches. Despite the 


themselves 


the contemplated change and most of them 
advised him to stay where he was. Why 
give up a good salary and the prospects 
of advancement in a big concern for the 
precarious chances of an untried and al- 
ready overcrowded field? But he made the 
change, and from the first he made an 
enviable record. The world’s record is but 
the culmination of four years of con- 
centrated effort—as well as the portent 
of future possibilities.” 


How It Affected the State 


When the month ended and it was seen 
what Scott had done the daily papers of 
Birmingham and Montgomery and other 
towns in the state played up the achieve- 
ment in big headlines. In the course of its 
story the Birmingham “News” said: 

“The success of Mr. Scott is due to the 
fact that that little ‘black belt’ town with 
less than 2,000 white people, and many of 
those already insured, caught the vision 
of a man who believed in his own town 
and was not discouraged by a seemingly 
hopeless handicap. 

“New York no longer holds the world’s 
record. Demopolis has out-distanced all 
others and Elden Scott now holds the dis- 
tinction of having written more insurance 
policies in one month than any other in- 
surance agent in any old-line company in 
the history of the world.” 

Incidentally, wonder what Sinclair Lewis, 
author of “Babbitt,” which pokes fun at 
the civic pride of the small town, will think 
of the Scott episode. The spirit which 
made Demopolis great even if for only a 
month, seems to have eluded that cynical 
author, but it is of a kind which makes 
nation-building possible. 





EASILY SATISFIED 


J. Fred Lawton, manager of the 
Connecticut Mutual in Detroit, and 
a well-known college athlete, tells 
this story as an example to agents 
who are easily satisfied: 

Sisler, now one of the best all- 
around ballplayers living, and star 
of the St. Louis American League 
team, once pitched for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. On the sched- 
ule at Ann Arbor is an annual 
game with a school which has a 
mighty poor baseball nine. Once 
when playing Michigan eighteen 
strikeouts of that team were 
pitched by Sisler. As he struck 
out No. 18 that player returned 
to the bench looking anything but 
downcast. 


“Sisler hasn’t anything,” he 
growled. 
“How do you make that out. 


He just struck you out,” retorted 
a man on the bench. ; 
“Huh! I got a foul off of him.” 











Practicing What He Preaches 


fact that he was ill for three months of 
1923; that he was at the bedside of his 
mother for two months; and that he had 
just five months in which to produce 
(production activities being divided with 
his duties at the schools) he paid for 


$400,000. 

Mr. Bragg, who came here fro 
Washington and was soon thereaftet 
made secretary of the local life unde 
writers’ association, and was also mar 
ager of the Sigourney Mellor office 


now with Charles B. Knight, gen: 
agent here of the Union Central. 
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Our “usefulness” to Agent and Broker 
Attested to 


By the following successful salesmen, who through constructive 
underwriting, exemplify the highest ideals of our business. 


W. Austin Arner David S. Henderson George F. Rothweiler 
Carl H. Bolen, Agency Supervisor William R. Massey Lester D. Sandy 
Paul C. Carpenter Lewis H. Mellert F. Edward Seymour 
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“Stipulated Premium” Sophistries 


By Joseph B. Maclean, Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life 


In some parts of the country life in- 
surance agents are encountering at the 
present time a good deal of competition 
from the so-called “Stipulated Premium” 
associations. A great deal of business is 
being lost by the regular companies and 
inany persons are being misled into tak- 
ing unsatisfactory forms of insurance 
because of the frequent inability of the 
agents of the regular companies to 
answer the defective arguments and re- 
fute the specious claims of these con- 
cerns which, unfortunately, receive the 
full countenance and apparent approval 
of many of the state insurance depart- 
ments. 

Such associations are usually camou- 
flaged so as to resemble regular life in- 
surance companies as closely as possible, 
great care being exercised to conceal the 
fact that they depend in reality on the 
long discredited assessment plan and are, 
in fact, nothing but assessment associa- 
tions. Thus, they adopt high-sounding 
names with a view to giving to the un- 
informed an idea of their financial 
solidity, security and permanence totally 
unjustified by their history or by the 
hand-to-mouth system upon which they 
operate. They issue policy forms which 
imitate the appearance and copy many 
of the features of those issued by reg- 
ular life insurance companies and which 
to the uninitiated are probably indis- 
tinguishable from such policies, especial- 
!y as the vital points of difference are 
well hidden in the most inaccessible 
parts of the contract. Such tactics are, 
unfortunately, still very successful and 
in the interests of the insuring public it 
is highly desirable that every agent of 
a regular life insurance company should 
be able not only to demonstrate the 
fallacies of the arguments employed by 
these competitors, but to lay bare the 
real nature of the attacks which they 
constantly make on the regular com- 
panies. It will be useful, therefore, to 
consider their claims, and to point out 
wherein they are defective and further 
to consider the nature of the usual 
charges which they make against the 
so-called “old line” companies. 


Say Claim Reserve Is Unnecessary 


The whole argument of such associa- 
tions lies in the contention that the “re- 
serve” in life insurance is unnecessary. 

The premiums of the regular com- 
panies are, they say, too high. They are 
too high because they “consist of three 
parts which are allocated respectively to 
‘expense, ‘insurance’ and ‘reserve,’ 
whereas only the first two are really re- 
quired.” The premiums charged by the 
stipulated premium associations are, 
they say, based upon expense and in- 
surance only. They make “no unneces- 
sary charge for reserve.” Moreover, 
they continue, not only is the “reserve” 
element of the premium unnecessary 
but, when death occurs, the regular com- 
panies retain the whole of it and thus 
after overcharging the policyholder they 
rob him of this accumulated excess 
which ought to be paid in addition to the 
face amount of insurance, since the lat- 
ter is provided by the “insurance” ele- 
ment of the premium. 

It is incredible that this fatuous argu- 


ment should at this time of day impose 
on anyone with the most elementary 
knowledge of life insurance or the 
slightest claim to intelligence and those 
who advance it are either totally igno- 
rant of the true basis of level premium 
life insurance—to say nothing of the ele- 
ments of arithmetic; or else they are 
guilty of gross deception. 

It is well known that there are only 
two possible systems of life insurance. 
Under one of these the persons insured 
pay, each year, the actual cost of the 
protection furnished, ¢. e., their due 
share of the actual death claims and 
under this system the cost increases 
naturally and inevitably with increasing 
age, since the chance of dying increases 
each year. This system is usually called 
the “Yearly Renewal Term” system and 
is, of course, pure assessment insurance 
on a proper scientific basis. The “stip- 
ulated premium” associations admit these 
fundamental facts by inconsistently of- 
fering insurance alternatively on the 
Yearly Renewal Term plan. 

The other possible system arises out 
of an inherent defect of the Yearly Re- 
newal Term plan. That defect is that 
the cost of insurance on the Yearly Re- 
newal Term plan becomes eventually so 
high that no one will pay it. with the 
result that the insurance must be given 
up after years of premium payments. 
The second system is, of course, the 
level premium system and it is based on 
the simple and sound idea that, by pay- 
ing more than is necessary at first, the 
very large payments necessary in old 
age may be reduced. This idea neces- 
sarily implies a “reserve” which is 
nothing but the accumulated excess pay- 
ments of the early years. 


There is no other sound system of Life 
Insurance. 


Level Premiums 


How, then, are the “stipulated pre- 
mium” associations able to operate on 
‘Jevel premiums” without maintaining 
any reserves? The answer is simple. 
They don’t. Their premiums are not 
level premiums and they do hold re- 
serves. 

With regard to the premiums, it is 
true that tables of level premium rates 
are published and represented to intend- 
ing insurers as comparable with the 
premium rates of regular companies but 
the policy contains the “joker.” Here is 
a specimen of the “joker” taken from 
the ordinary policy of one of the largest 
and most active of these associations. 


“The liability of the insured is not 
limited to fixed premiums, the power 
being reserved, during an emergency 
only, to collect necessary additional 
amounts to protect this and other like 
policies of insurance, if current pre- 
mium collections and the Mortuary, 
Surplus and Guarantee Funds become 
exhausted.” 


This pregnant clause is found mod- 
estly hiding on one of the inside pages 
of the policy under the euphonious title 
“Safety Clause”—safety of the associa- 
tion, that is, not of the policyholder. No 
reference, whatever, to this feature of 
the contract appears on the front page 
of the policy, in the application blank, 
nor anywhere else where an intending 
insurer or policyholder would be likely 
to see it. Such methods must be, in the 
opinion of honest people, alone sufficient 
to condemn the system. 


Costs 


It will be claimed, of course, that this 
clause is not taken advantage of and 
that so long as it is not, the policyholder 
obtains his insurance at the very low 
rate appearing on the face of the policy. 
In the case of the association referred 


to above it appears then that a new 
policyholder entering at the age of 
twenty-one would pay for a so-called 
“ordinary” life policy a rate of $11.68 per 
$1,000—a rate lower than any level pre- 
mium life insurance company can afford 
to offer. The actual cost of insurance 
for one year at age twenty-one in this 
society cannot be more than about $6 
since the society issues Yearly Renewal 
Term policies at a rate of $8.08, of which 
not more than 25% (it claims) is used 
for expenses. The actual “cost of insur- 
ance” is, probably, not more than $5. 
What then happens to the balance of 
the “Ordinary” life premium of $11.68? 
After deducting $6 for insurance and 
$2.92 for expenses (the full 25%) there 
still remains $2.76. Who gets it? Not 
the new policyholder himself—for there 
is no dividend and no reserve fund. 
None is necessary, they say. 

Now, that $2.76 can go only in three 
different ways. Either it is used (in 
whole or part) to pay the higher cost of 
insurance on older members whose pre- 
miums are insufficient or it is spent in 
additional expenses, or it is laid aside 
and invested and becomes a_ reserve 
fund—whether it is called one or not. 
In point of fact, it goes in all three 
directions. 

The premium of $11.68 is, in itself, in- 
sufficient after about age fifty-four to 
pay the actuaf cost of insurance -even 
on the basis assumed by this society 
(which is 70% of the American Ex- 
perience Table and which, incidentally, 
is a totally inadequate basis at ages over 
fifty). Hence, as the society has no re- 
serve fund (or says it hasn’t), money 
must be found from somewhere to make 
up the actual cost of insurance, to say 
nothing of expenses, on those whose 
policies have been many years in force. 
That “somewhere” is the new members’ 
excess premium payments. If new 
members don’t keep coming in, there 
won’t be anywhere to get it and the 
claims can’t be paid—always remember- 
ing that “there is no need of a reserve.” 
Of course, when these “new members” 
become old, the same thing will have to 
be done for them, 7. e., the new members 
cof the next generation will have to pay 
up for them, since their own excess con- 
tributions have already been spent. 
This system appears to resemble closely 
that of certain South Sea Islanders who 
lived by taking in each other’s washing! 
And it is equally sound. It is clear, of 
course, that unless a constant flow of 
new members is obtained, the society 
must eventually default. Not only so, 
but it can be demonstrated that the flow 
of new members must be increasingly 
great each year until, in fact, the society 
reaches what the actuaries call a “sta- 
tionary condition” and that is what they 
will never reach. 


The Position of the New Members 


Let us, however, return to our new 
member at twenty-one, who pays $2.76 
more than is necessary. Some of that 
excess must go, as we have shown, to 
help pay death claims on older mem- 
bers. If there is anything left, it may 
be retained on hand or used for addi- 
tional expenses. By retaining part of it 
on hand a fund may be built up, and 
usually is, which will be available, if 
necessary, in part payment of future 
death claims. : 

This is, of course, no different from 
the idea involved in the regular “level 
premium reserve” except that the latter 
is adequate and is calculated by plain 
and well understood methods which can 
be proved to be correct on the basis of 
compound interest and the mortality 
table, while the “mortuary fund” or 
“guarantee fund” of the “stipulated pre- 
mium societies is entirely arbitrary and 
insufficient. If the premiums charged 
by the stipulated premium societies are 


sufficient and if no reserve is necessary, 
then why do they hold one at all? They 
do hold one and it comes from exactly 
the same place as the reserves of the 
regular companies come from, i. ¢., 


ex- 
cess premium payments. Moreover, if 
their premiums were sufficient, they 


would be able to hold a “mortuary fund” 
(or whatever they like to call the re- 
serve) which would correspond with and 
equal the proper reserve. 

The reserve that they do hold, by 
whatever name it is called. and however 
insufficient it may be to ensure perma- 
nent solvency, belongs equitably to the 
policyholders who have contributed it, 
just in the same way as the adequate 
reserve of a regular company belongs to 
its policyholders—but in the former case 
they don’t get it. There are no cash 
surrender values. Thus, it would ap- 
pear to be the stipulated premium com- 
pany which “robs” its policyholders of 
excess payments—and not the regular 
companies. Once more it is clear that 
cheap insurance is given because the 
young pay for the old and only so long 
as the young keep coming in can the 
system last. The greater the premiums 
and the more of them that is reserved, 
the longer will the end be-delayed, and 
the greater will be the number of final 
victims. 


Increasing Expenses 


It will, of course, be obvious that 
societies working on the hand-to-mouth 
plan have great opportunities for in- 
creasing expenses owing to their happy 
freedom from reserve liability (other 
than what they like to set up as a 
“mortuary fund”) coupled with the col- 
lection of premiums more than sufficient 
for current claims. That they take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity can easily be 
shown. One of the largest of these 
societies publicly states: 

“The expenses are limited to not ex- 
ceeding 25% of the premiums, though 
in practice the association has never 
taken or assigned over 20% for ex- 
penses.” 

The published financial statement of 
the same society for 1923 shows premium 
collections of $2,015,875 and expenses of 
$750,917, which is more than 37%, and 
it would be interesting, therefore, to 
know what explanation the society can 
give of the statement referred to above 


HE DIED “DETESTED” 


An old lady walked into the judge’s of- 
fice. “Are you the Judge of Repro- 
bates?” she inquired. 

“T am the Judge of Probate,” replied 
his honor with a smile. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect,” answered 
the old lady. “You see,” she went on 
confidentially, “my husband died de- 
tested and left several little infidels, and 
{ want to be their executioner !” 








SELF-PITY 


The man who knows no such thing 
as self-pity has a strangle-hold on suc- 
ccss. He’s the mainspring of civilization. 
He has been doing things for years. 
Every morning sees a fresh beginning. 
Every night witnesses the accomplish 
ments he started out for. Never a whine 
or a whimper, but with a heart ever 
singing for the joys of battle in the 
Lusiness world. 


JUST AN ORDINARY LIFE 
“What kind of a life has yo’ all been 
leadin’ Sambo?” 
“Oh, ordinary, jes ordinary.” 
“Well, niggah, if you pulls any more 
aces out of yo’ shoe, your ordinary life 
is going to mature.”—-Equiowa. 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Nearly Two Billion Insurance in Force 


Limit On One Life, $175,000 
Disability and Double Indemnity Up to $25,000 


Waiver of Premium Disability to 
Company’s Limit According to Age 


Group Insurance ! 


Our New York Agency Continues to Grow—We Have Taken 
Additional Space and Have Desk Room for 
Some Good Reliable Men 
Prompt and Courteous Service to Brokers 


ASSISTANCE OF AGENCY SUPERVISORS FREELY GIVEN 


HARRY GARDINER, General Agent 
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(Continued from page 25) 
or what reliance is to be placed on any 
other statement it may make, Best’s In- 
surance Reports show that this society 
has, in fact, spent in expenses about 30% 
(or more) of its premiums for many 
years and this is typical. 

Regular level premium companies 
spend about 20% to 25% of premiums 
in expenses and publish no false state- 
ments on the subject. 

Calls Premium Inadequate 


the stipulated premium com- 
charges an inadequate premium, 
maintains an inadequate 


Thus, 
pany 
reserve, lives 
by using new members’ premiums to pay 
old claims and spends about 
50% more of its income for expense than 
the average regular company. 
This may last some time but when the 
society gets to the point where it has 
numerous old members (and the more 
liew ones it gets, the more old ones will 
it ultimately have), the beginning of the 
end will appear. The excess of new 
members’ premiums will then not be 
enough to make up the death claims. 
The mortuary and other funds will have 
to be used and finally the “joker” in the 
policy will be drawn from its retirement 
—assessments will be added to the “stip- 
ulated” premiums and when that is done 


it will be time to call in the undertaker. 

Anyone who has had the patience to 
read so far will readily realize that the 
average prospect who knows nothing of 
rates of mortality and who wouldn't 
recognize the American Experience 
Table if he saw it will almost certainly 
“fall for” a system under which he need 
pay premiums substantially smaller than 
the regular companies require, especially 
where the society has been some years 
in operation and has the O. K. of the 
State Insurance Department. It should 
be noted, however, that the premiums 
charged by stipulated premium 
panies are sometimes (because of their 
high rate of expense) not much less than 
the average net cost in a mutual com- 
pany and as the policies carry no sur- 
render values, it should not be difficult 
in such cases to prevent the loss of busi- 
ness without any necessity of explain- 
ing the scientific fallacy of the system. 

The representatives of these associa- 
tions, however, can rely on the lack of 
knowledge of insurance on the part of 
the average member of the public and 
not only can submit’ their plan without 
much fear of detection of its defects but 
can confidently attack the level premium 
companies in the most outrageous and 
dishonest manner. Much of the mis- 
leading and _ inaccurate information 
which they publish must be attributed, 
no doubt, to ignorance on the part of the 
officers of these associations, but it is 
difficult to believe that some of their 
more crude statements and statistics are 
not deliberate. 


members’ 


dces 


Misleading Documents 


As an illustration of the sort of rub- 
bish that is sometimes used by them as 
selling material, [ shall quote here some 
figures from a document published by 
one of the largest stipulated premium 
assessment associations in the country. 

The document referred to gives fig- 
ures and ratios relating to forty-seven 
of the legal reserve companies and two 
stipulated premium associations (the 
Illinois Bankers and the “Guarantee 
und of Omaha) and is entitled “Statis- 
tical Chart.” 

It is explained that these figures are 
given “to save you the trouble of writing 
us.” Among other things there is given 
the “Rank in Safety” and one is natu- 
rally surprised to be informed that, in 
this respect, the first four companies in 
order of merit are 

1. Equitable Life of New York 

2. Guarantee Fund of Omaha 

3. Connecticut Mutual of Hartford 

4. Illinois Bankers of Monmouth. 


com-. 


Lest the Equitable Life should feel un- 
duly elated by this showing, it should 
be explained at once that their proud 
position is entirely due to a mistake, 
there being an alleged “surplus” attrib- 
uted to the Equitable of more than 
$100,000,000—about double the maximum 
surplus permissible to that company 
under the New York law—an index of 
the degree of accuracy to be expected. 
It is interesting to note that in this 
precious document the New York Life 
ranks sixth, the Mutual Life seventh and 
the Metropolitan twenty- fourth = in 
safety. In it, “safety” is measured by 
ratio of “surplus” to “net amount at 
risk” and, therefore, these associations 
under discussion, which (for this pur- 
pose) call whatever reserves they hold 
“surplus” naturally m@ke a good show- 
ing. The use of “net amount at risk” 
for all comparisons is explained by the 
lucid statement that “this is the com- 
pany’s liability to its policyholders and 
is the figure upon which all comparisons 
should be based.” How the net amount 
at risk can be the “company’s liability 
to its policyholders” is not explained. 

The chart also supplies the intending 
insurer with the “Rank in Economy” 
and, strangely enough, in spite of their 
high expense rates, the two assessment 
societies again gain honorable mention, 
the order this time being: 


1. Guarantee Fund of 
2. Illinois Bankers 


Omaha 


3. Aetna 

4. Connecticut General. 

The Mutual Life, | regret to say, 
comes twenty-fourth and the Metro- 


politan forty-first. The expenses of the 
Illinois Bankers are stated to be about 
3% of the “net amount at risk” (the 
magic figure with which everything is 
to be compared) or about $300,000, but 
the society’s own financial statement 
appears to show expenses as $750,000. 
Such trifling inaccuracies are, of course, 
scarcely worth mentioning, especially as 
the comparison “don’t mean a damn” 
anyway. Mortality figures are also given 
and I would not trouble the reader with 
them, except that as the Mutual Life 
appears at the foot of the polls, I might 
be accused of partiality if this were 
1ot mentioned. The fact that the Mutual 
is the oldest company in the country 
and that the average age of the policy- 
holders in the Mutual is likely to be 
higher than in any other company finds, 
of course, no mention in the Statistical 
Chart. Such things must be supplied 
by the intelligence of the reader, as 
they are not supplied by the intelligence 
of the compiler. 

On the back of the “Statistical Chart” 
there is given a detailed “explanation” 
of the figures together with a mass of 
inaccurate, misleading and vicious com- 
ment on the regular companies. I[ have 
space only for one or two quotations. 


Level Premium Reserves 


In speaking of level premium reserves 
the circular says: 

“With the other companies this re- 
serve is a demand liability and must be 
held as such. The company gives 
three or three and one-half per cent 
compound interest on it. It is a re 
duction of insurance. For instance, 
some policyholder may have a policy 
on which there is a reserve of $200. 
If he should die the company will give 
him that $200 along with $800 from its 
surplus, making up the $1,000. But 
the company had no risk on the $200 
any more than a savings bank has a 
risk on its deposits. The money was 
there ready to be paid and could be 
paid to no other person. It merely 
reduced the risk of loss to the com- 
pany from $1,000 to $800. In other 
words, the insured by using the com- 
pany’s three per cent savings bank 
had really reduced his insurance policy 
to $800. That is usually not under- 
stood. Most men think the large re- 
serves held by most companies are 
available for all losses. That is not 
the case since only the part of the 
reserve that belongs to the individual 
can be used to pay him or his bene- 
ficiary.” 


It is incredible that anyone connected 
with any kind of life insurance business 
could innocently make such a misleading 
and inaccurate statement or could be so 
abysmally ignorant of the nature of level 
premium insurance. In addition to a 
total misconception of the function of 
the reserve, the writer of the above ex- 
tract is apparently ignorant of the fact 
that in participating companies the 
policyholders receive, in effect, through 
dividend payments, the benefit of the 
interest rate earned by the company 
varying from 4%2% to 5%% at the pres- 
ent time and that in the non-participat- 
ing companies premiums are not calcu- 
lated on a 3% or 314% basis, but usually 
on the basis of over 4% interest. 

Again, in explaining assets and sur- 
plus the following grossly misleading 
and, I have no doubt, intentionally 
leading—paragraph occurs: 

“The laws of the various states re- 
quire the valuation of securities to be 
made on the market value of securi- 
ties. In 1917 the values of securities 
depreciated to such an extent. that 
several of the largest companies were 
insolvent. The insurance commission- 
ers under those circumstances allowed 
the above amortized value to be 
to prevent receiverships. The 
tion has not passed for all 
companies so that they are 
lowed this leeway.” 

_ The innuendo is obvious and comment 
is superfluous except to say that the 
spectacle of these concerns attac king the 
solvency of the regular companies is 
distinctly amusing. 

| have mentioned that one of the dis 
advantages of the stipulated premium 
plan is that since no reserves are sup 
posed to be required, no cash (or other) 
surrender values can be paid. 


mis- 


used 

condi- 
the big 
still al- 


“Savings Deposits” 


In recent years, however, a plan has 
been discovered by these associations by 
which not only can surrender values be 
paid in event of cessation of premium 
payments, but they can even be paid in 
vddition to the face of the policy when 
the latter becomes a death claim and 
thus some weight can be given to their 


charges that in level pre mium com 
panies, the reserve is “forfeited” at 
death. The plan is so simple that it is 


surprising no one had thought of it be- 
fore. Under this plan the policy-holder 
pays, in addition to the “stipulated pre- 
mium” a “savings deposit” which is 
separately accumulated just as it would 
be in a savings bank and the accumula- 
tion of which is paid on demand as a 
cash surrender value, or, if not already 
drawn, along with the sum insured at 
death. If the policyholder doesn’t feel 
like paying in the “savings deposit” any 
vear, he doesn’t have to pay it, since it 
has, of course, nothing whatever to do 
with his insurance and is in reality 
nothing but a separate savings bank 
account. 

What advantage is gained by this ar- 
rangement is not apparent. [Exactly the 
same result could be obtained in con- 
junction with any type of insurance 
policy by opening an account in any 
savings bank and in that event the 
security would, in the writer’s opinion, 
be distinctly better. This puerile ar- 
rangement is sometimes used to create 
the impression that an ordinary life stip 
ulated premium policy is a limited pay- 
ment life policy. 

One of the associations 
to above issues a contract called the 
“Twenty-Year Savings Policy.” The 
premium appearing prominently in the 
center of the front page of the policy 
is (at age thirty-five) $308 for a $10,000 
policy. From the second page, however, 
it appears (inconspicuously) that the real 
premium is $164.80, which happens to be 
the Ordinary Life rate, the balance of 
the premium, $143.20, being the amount 
which if paid in for twenty years will 
accumulate at four per cent to such a 
sum that interest on it at four per cent 
will be $164.80. The policy goes on to 


referred 


state that the insured “shall have the 
right to deposit” the sum of $143.20 each 
year or “additional deposits in any 


amount whatsoever.” ‘This is enough to 


make a horse laugh. It means, in plain 
English, that you can have any sur- 
render value you like provided you first 
pay it in—in addition to your insurance 
premiums—but that in respect of the 
latter there is no surrender value at all, 
although they are excessive for current 
cost. 
Facilities of Misrepresentation 


The facilities for misrepresentations 
afforded to the ignorant or misguided 
representatives of the association by this 
ludicrous provision are only too evident 
and it is not surprising if agents should 
claim—when competing against regular 
companies—that their association will 
pay at death the sum insured plus the 
surrender value whereas the regular 
companies pay only the sum insured 
while the policyholder “forfeits”. the 
surrender value. If this is not a mis- 
leading policy, I never saw one. It is 
offered with a flourish of trumpets in 
these terms—“Accumulations Made Cer- 
tain,” “New Ideas,” “New Methods in 
Providing for the Future’—‘Your accu- 
mulations made absolutely safe whether 
you live or die,” “No Forfeiture,” “Pre- 
paid Premiums” and so on ad nauseam. 

Here is another pretty fair specimen 
of the sort of competition which the 
kind of policy just referred to engenders. 
| have before me another canvassing 
document circulated by the agents of 
another of these associations operating 
on the “stipulated premium insurance 
plus savings fund” plan. The document is 
entitled “Legal Reserve and Individual 
Accounting Systems Compared.” This 
paper purports to show the premiums, 
cash values, etc., of Life, 20 Payment 
Life and 20 Year Endowment policies 
at age 35 in a regular level premium 
company as compared with a Life, 20 
Payment Life or 20 Year Endowment 
“Savings Account” in the assessment 
company. The premiums are (by a co- 
incidence apparently) exactly the same 
respectively on all three plans in both 
companies and they happen to be (as 
also the cash values) almost exactly 
those of the Mutual Life and some other 
Mutual companies operating on a three 
per cent basis. 

Pavs No Dividends 

The assessment company pays no divi- 
dends, a fact which, of course, is not 
mentioned and the dividends of the level 
premium company (averaging at present 
from 30 to 40 per cent according to plan) 
are purposely omitted, an inconspicuous 
footnote stating naively 

“Note—Gaing from lapses, mortuary savings 
and excess interest earnings not figured in these 
accounts. 

Such a comparison is obviously worth- 
less and may justly be considered fraud- 
ulent. What degree of reliance is to be 
placed on any statements or figures pre- 
sented by those who use these methods ? 

In the same document the “total to 
beneficiary” in the twentieth year of the 
so-called “Twenty Year Endowment Ac- 
count” is stated to be $11,073.07, an 
amount which exceeds by nearly $1,000 
the accumulation of the entire gross 
premiums with 6% compound interest, 
“which,” as Euclid says, “is absurd!” 
The company probably spends about 25% 
of premiums on expenses and must, un- 
fortunately, need something for insur- 


ance, so that the figure given is ridic- 
ulous and should deceive no one. The 
probable meaning is that the amount 


stated is paid only in event of death in 
the twentieth year in which case, of 
course, the insurance feature would be 
operative but no such meaning is indi- 
cated in the circular. The amount of 
the insurance in the level premium com- 
is stated as the 


pany face amount only, 
namely, $5,000, whereas, in the case of 
the Mutual Life, for example, the 


amount paid at maturity would be about 
$7,250 on the basis of the existing divi- 
dend scale. 

It is perhaps not necessary, however, 
to multiply illustrations of such ignorant 


and malicious attacks. The only wonde: 
is that any institution which is capabl 
of producing such piffle is able to 

any business at all. Enough has beeu 
said to indicate the real nature of stip- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Trailing Homely Stories of Actual People 


By H. W. McClintock, Editor, Tower Talks, Metropolitan Life 


About a year and a half ago H. W. 
McClintock, an experienced newspaper 
man, went with the Metropolitan Life's 
publication department to take the editor- 
ship of “Tower Talks,’ a monthly paper 
which the company had decided to issue for 
the purpose of featuring salesmanship. 
Attractivély made-up, illustrated with *real 
human interest stories of agents out in the 
field or of incidents showing insurance 
needs, the paper made a most favorable 
impression and the regular insurance papers 
have congratulated the editor, Mr. Mc- 
Clintock, for his ability to dig up so many 
stories of distinct insurance and selling in- 
terest. He was asked by THe EAstTEeRN 
Unperwriter to tell what has most wn- 
pressed him in his short but successful 
sojourn in msurance. ‘ 

It was an old insurance man—Frank- 
lin P. Adams, in fact; the F. P. A. of the 
“New York World’—who, just the other 
day, wrote a paragraph in his “Conning 
Tower” that illustrates, better than I can, 
the big thing we’ve learned about human 
nature during a year and a half of editing 
a sales magazine for our Field Force. 

According to F. P. A., the youthful 
daughter of a friend was dissertating on 
her own literary tastes. With the wis- 
dom of twelve years, she remarked: 
“When a book begins, ‘The Blingos of 
South Africa are curious and interest- 
ing people,’ I don’t like it; but when a 
book begins, ‘Sadie sat on the door- 
step,’ I like it.” 

General Theorizing Not Wanted 

Since the first issue of “Tower Talks” 
in February, 1923, we’ve been working 
on the assumption that agents, as well 
as youngsters, or hotel clerks, or book- 
keepers, or motormen, or any class you 
may name, are pretty liable to pass up 
someone’s theorizing on a general sub- 
ject to read a real happening that con- 
cerns a real individual. And if there 
are pictures of that individual or that 
happening to run along with it, so much 
the better. 

Sut particularly do we believe this 
to be true of agents. There is such a 
mass of routine stuff—printed matter— 
sent out to the field from ours and every 
home office, that an agent can almost 
plead self-defense if he becomes 
“choosey” in his reading of it. I have 
gone into a manager’s office—a manager 
who usually brings his district home 
among the first fifteen or twenty in the 
country—to have him pull open the bot- 
tom drawer of his desk and declare: 
“There’s a hundred dollars’ worth of 
printed matter—easy—that’s come to me 
from the home office lately, and I can’t 
tell you when I’m going to get time to 
read it!” 

That was the situation we wanted to 
overcome with “Tower Talks.” There 
were certain sales points coming up from 
time to time that we wanted to make 
sure were being studied and digested by 
our men. We decided that if they were 
to be, we’d have to make our magazine 
interesting enough to be read for itself, 
first of all. Once that was accom- 
plished, the sugared-over propaganda 
would be bound to have its effect. 

We began studying the successful 
sales and success magazines to learn 
what it was that made them successful. 
Well, just pick up the “American,” or 
‘Printers’ Ink Monthly,” or “System,” 
or “Business,” and skim through the 
first paragraphs of the special articles 
in them. Almost without exception, you 


will find a figurative Sadie sitting on a 
figurative doorstep in the opening lines 
of every one of them. There is prac- 
tically no mention of the Blingos of 
North Africa. And you don’t have to 
be told to notice the pictures. 


Value of a Definite Production Schedule 

So we began looking around for our 
own Sadies. It wasn’t very hard to find 
them with nearly 19,000 men from which 
to choose. No matter what point it is 
we want to pound, we’re almost bound 
to find at least one of the 19,000 who is 
practising it successfully. For instance, 
as a common example, we wanted to em- 
phasize to our men the value of a def- 
inite production schedule. That was 
easy. Our 1922 Industrial leader was 
just such a systematic producer; he had 
made his record out of the determina- 
tion to write at least two applications 
every day and the carrying out of it. 
So we wrote his story with a lot of in- 
timate detail. Again when we were try- 
ing to reduce the amount of business 


stuff carefully deleted, I have had an 
agent tell me that he saved a lapse by 
means of that all-water debit story. He 
succeeded in convincing a policy-holder 
that if Metrooplitan agents took that 
much trouble to call for collections, she 
ought to do her part by having the 
money ready. 

Even though we did our best to cater 
to human nature from the start, the 
results weren’t what they should have 
been in the early months of “Tower 
Talks.” It too frequently was reported 
that on days when the issue was re- 
ceived in the districts, numerous copies 
were to be found lying about the agents’ 
rooms, discarded, after the men had leit 
for the day. “Oh, Lord,” they probably 
said, “something else from the home 
office.” And that was an end of it. 
There was another element of human 
nature that we hadn’t taken into ac- 
count. What they had been used to. 


1 remember when the reaction began 
to come. I was present at an agents 








lapsed through removals from the debit, 
we learned of a San Francisco manager 
who had been rather successful in this 
respect since the solution of a famous 
murder case had caused him to use 
sleuthing methods in tracking down 
his transient policy-holders. We wanted 
to interest the agents’ wives in the 
magazine, not only because of the as- 
sumption that they are interested in 
their husbands’ business, but in the be- 
lief that they might be instrumental in 
helping those same husbands to apply 
the methods of successful fellow agents. 
It didn’t take much hunting to uncover 
the case of a wife in Kansas City who 
had decided that her agent husband 
ought to produce a certain amount of 
Ordinary in a year’s time, and then had 
proceeded to sit down and draw up a 
schedule of the numbers of policies and 
their amounts necessary to make up the 
quota. And when he fell somewhat 
short of the first year’s mark, it was she 
who analyzed his failure and started him 
off again on a slightly different tack. 
Homely stories about actual persons, 
what they do and what they say and 
how they do and say it—that’s what 
human nature demands for its reading 
matter, so we have found, at least. 


From Slums to Morgan’s Office 


_ But we also learned, fortunately, that 
it didn’t pay to fire too much sales ad- 
vice at our men. Variety had to be 
maintained. There’s plenty of that to 
be found in a field organization, too. One 
successful non-sales feature was a series 
of stories on freak debits. We found 
one agent on Long Island—a swampy 
section—who covered his debit in a 
rowboat. Another began his collections 
in one of the worst slums of Lower 
Manhattan and ended his trip in the of- 
fices of J. P. Morgan & Co.—a study 
in contrasts! But even with the sales 


THIS AGENT WORKS BY ROWBOAT 


meeting in Atlantic City last fall, fully 
nine months after the first issue of the 
magazine. At least six men stopped me 
to tell me how particularly good they 
had found the last two issues of “Tower 
Talks” to be. It seemed funny at first, 
for the last two issues hadn’t been up 
to the standard set by one or two earlier 
numbers. Then the light broke. They 
were just beginning to realize that 
“Tower Talks” was trying to be differ- 
ent, not just “something else from the 
home office” full of statistics or theory. 
Since last fall there have been very few 
reports of abandoned copies in agents’ 
rooms, 


Mailed Direct to Agent’s Home 


We have tried to go a little further, 
however, in catering to human nature. 
We’ve tried to picture our men, busy 
with their paper work or hurrying to 
get out on their debits, receiving the 
magazine at the office. Under such 
conditions it would seem only natural 
for one to tuck it in his pocket or stow 
it in his desk, intending, perhaps, to 
look it over in a less hurried interval. 
But such intervals are too few in an 
agent’s day. So we turned to picturing 
him at home, faced with a night call, 
maybe, but relaxing a little before start- 
ing out. “Tower Talks” is on the table. 
How much more chance does it stand of 
being read there in the home than at 
the office? So we have taken to mailing 
the magazine direct to the homes of our 
entire Field Force. And since that time 
we have had a much greater response 
from the wives, naturally enough. 

I have mentioned the value of illus- 
trations, but not in the detail that their 
importance warrants. An unposed pho- 


tograph—a picture of something that 
actually is occurring—interests everyone 
more than anything else that can be 
I’m not authority for that dec- 


printed. 


laration, but the growth gf the “New 
York Daily News” is absolute proof of 
it. This tabloid newspaper—largely pic- 
torial—has, in the short space of five 
years (it first appeared in the summer 
of 1919) come to have the largest morn- 
ing circulation of any paper in this coun- 
try, with the single exception of one 
Sunday morning paper. But we have 
found such pictures rather hard to ob- 
tain. Unless we are able to photograph 
the subjects ourselves, we seldom get 
what is most interesting. Our requests 
to the field for unconventional pictures 
usually result in the sending of stiff 
studio portraits of the men concerned. 
Even though they have come to look to 
“Tower Talks” for interesting illustra- 
tions, any one of them will pose like a 
manikin when it comes his turn before 
the camera. That’s one of the traits of 
human nature we haven’t fathomed. 





HORSE SENSE 


Sheppard Homans, of New York, once 
tried to insure a wealthy broker, who 
tut him off by saying that he had just 
bought an expensive span of horses and 
could not afford to invest in life insur- 
ance, says “Agency Items.” 

Thinking this over, Mr. Homans con- 
cluded that he had not done his full 
duty, so he called again on this prospect 
and said, “Look here, you can’t afford 
to go without insurance—those horses 
of yours might run away.” “Hold on,” 
said the other, “don’t rub it in, they did 
run away yesterday.” 

Result, a substantial policy. 





Stranger in New York 
Builds an Agency 
(Continued from page 21) 


lurry by making the prospect get his 
viewpoint immediately. The Class B 
man wants to be well acquainted and do 
a lot of ice-breaking before closing.” 


Two Former General Agents in Agency 


Mr. Gray is considerably pleased that 
two of the men who sell insurance from 
his office are former general agents of 
the Connecticut Mutual. One of them, 
V. L. King, was general agent at Minne- 
apolis, who for years has been a close 
friend of Mr. Gray’s. He resigned his 
general agency in Minnesota where he 
was successful to take up soliciting in 
New York. Mr. King started here in 
February, 1923, and has written a very 
large business specializing on trust in- 
surance. 

Walter H. Eager, who was general 
agent in Springfield, Mass., is also with 
Mr. Gray’s agency. Mr. Gray when 
general agent in Huntington, W. Va., 
started him in the business when he was 
twenty-two years old. Mr. Eager writes 
about $75,000 a month. 

While Mr. Gray came to New York 
a stranger he isn’t one now. Recently, 
he formed an Optimists’ Club with a 
membership of three. It has now grown 
to a membership of about thirty, in- 
cluding several of the most prominent 
men in town. This little organization, 
which looks as if it is going to be a big 
one, has been holding its lunches at the 
Harvard Club. 





THERE ARE TWO DEATHS 
There are two deaths, says Earl 
G. Manning of the John Hancock, 
Boston. One of them is the pass- 
ing of all that is mortal in one’s 


remains. The other is the “eco- 
nomic death.” There is no protec 
tion against the first. Insurance 


offers protection against the sec- 
ond. 
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Protecting Life Insurance Proceeds 


Time was in the history of life insurance 
when companies felt they had met their 
full insurance obligations by the payment 
of the policy in a lump sum, and the 
policyholder and beneficiaries accepted the 
payment as a consummation of the con- 
tract, leaving nothing to be desired. A 
more or less bitter experience proved both 
in error and the fault of a method which 
in many cases imposed upon persons, 
either of immature age or little business 
experience, the duty of wisely expending 
or investing large sums of money became 
emphasized by the many losses and im- 
providences which occurred, the fund in- 
tended for the protection of the family 
often going to those whose “honesty“ was 
greatly exceeded by their “plausibility.” 

A way has been found, however, by 
which this weakness in the insurance pro- 
tection has to a large degree been strength- 
ened and the company’s obligation to pro- 
tect made to meet more fully the needs of 
the policyholder, a way which has been 
described as one to prevent the “thrift” of 
the policyholder from being converted into 
the possible “spendthrift” of his bene- 
ficiaries. No longer need the widow and 
beneficiary, inexperienced in business, be 
regarded as a shining mark for the agent 
of the undiscovered gold mine, mythical 
oil well or other like “business venture” 
involving more “venture” than “business,” 
for the companies have, either in the con- 
tract of insurance itself or by agreement 
supplemental thereto, made provision 
whereby the proceeds of the contract are 
afeguarded and the benefits thereof paid 
to those entitled thereto in a way calcu- 
lated to prevent loss and carry out the 
wishes of the owner of the policy. 

In most cases the desired disposition may 
be made under provisions in the policy 
which give to the insured the option of 
selecting, instead of a lump sum, either 
payments of interest upon that sum during 
the lifetime of the beneficiary or for a 
period of years fixed by election of the 
insured, together with payment of the 
principal sum at the end of that time or 
payments to designated beneficiaries of 
equal instalments, usually annually or 
monthly, for a fixed period of years until 
the principal sum is exhausted, or other 
like provision suited to the policyholder’s 
requirements in the individual case. Cases 
not readily cared for in the above manner 
ray be covered by agreements, under which 
the proceeds of the policy are left with the 
company to be held and disposed of in 
accordance with a trust or supplemental 
agreement between the insured and_ the 
company. 

Section 4155, General Statutes of Con- 
necticut, Revision 1918, provides : 

“Any life insurance company char- 
tered by and doing business in this 
state shall have power to hold the pro- 
ceeds of any life insurance policy 
issued by it in trust upon such terms 
and subject to such limitations as to 
revocation by the policy holder and 
control by the beneficiaries thereunder 
as shall have been agreed to in writing 
by such company and the policyholder.” 


Importance of Safeguarding Payments 


It is the opinion of the writer that such 
trust agreements are so clearly within the 
general scope and purposes of life insur- 
ance companies and incidental to the busi- 
ness carried on by them that they may, 
in the absence of an express prohibition 
in law preventing, be made without the 
aid of such a statute. Surely the safe- 
guarding of payments of life insurance 
contracts after death in accordance with 
the directions of the insured is as germane 
to the general purposes of a life insurance 
company to protect as the maintenance of 
reserves necessary to make those payments 
certain at death. Under the trust and sup- 
nlemental agreements last referred to it 
is possible to meet the requirements of 


By R. C. DICKENSON, 


General Attorney, The Travelers 


cases which cannot be served by any of 
the ordinary monthly income policies and 
the insured may thus make practically any 
simple and definite disposition of the pro- 
ceeds so long as the company is not called 
upon to exercise discretion with respect 
either to the person to whom or the time 
when payment is to be made. The com- 
panies issuing such agreements will not as 
a general rule enter into one which is ob- 
jectionable on the above grounds or under 
which it is required to assume responsibility 
for the application of payments after they 
have been made, or make complicated and 











ROBERT C. 


DICKENSON 


unusual dispositions involving an amount 
of care and attention which an insurance 


company is not qualified to give. Such 
agreements are particularly within — the 
province of trust companies with their 


broader powers and greater facilities for 
administration. 
Advantages to Insured 

The advantages to the insured in these 
methods of policy settlement are many. 
Safety is secured and depreciation guarded 
against as the proceeds of the policy are 
mingled with the general assets of the 
company, held and maintained in accord- 
ance with law and subject to frequent 
examination by state insurance departments. 
The possibility of loss of principal through 
depreciation is practically nil due to the 
above safeguards and to the application of 
what may be termed the principle of “aver 
age investment.” This is not always true 
of other trusts where the fund is segre- 
gated, for even if well-managed, they may 
suffer diminution of principal through de- 
preciation in values of the securities com- 
prising the fund and by reason thereof 
prove insufficient to meet the payments re- 
quired by the trust. One who has entered 
into such an agreement with an insurance 
company, in addition to all other safe- 
guards, is fully protected by the guarantee 
of the company to pay in full the sums 
agreed upon irrespective of any such de- 
preciation. 


Company Makes No Charge for 
Administering Fund 

The administration of the fund by the 
company is without charge and the agree- 
ments are less subject to attack than the 
ordinary testamentary disposition. Many 
wills are broken but an attack upon an 
agreement of this kind is a rarity. Im- 
providence is guarded against by the fact 
that payments cannot “e assigned or com- 
muted by the beneficiary unless the right 
to do so has been given by the insured 





during his lifetime. He may even, in cer- 


tain states and where the law permits, 
make the funds free from attacks of 
creditors and be thus assured that the 


objects of his bounty will receive unim- 
paired the fund provided by his foresight. 

He may from time to time as occasion 
may demand during lifetime change the 
beneficiary or the amount which is to be 
paid or revoke the agreement altogether 
and make some other disposition of his 
contract. These changes are simply made 
and without the formality and expense 
attendant upon testamentary dispositions or 
changes. While it is true not all that 


may be done by means of a will may be 
effected through the medium of the policy 
and this supplemental agreement, they will 
be found to fulfill most testamentary pur- 
poses, with the added advantage of the 
saving of time, expense and delay and 
avoidance of the publicity in connection 
with the publication of wills and inven- 
tories, so distasteful to many. 

From the standpoint of safety, economy 
and convenience, these agreements leave 
little to be desired. Their advantage to 
the policyholder and those whom he desires 
to benefit is unquestioned. One writer of 
experience and qualified to speak thereon 
has referred to them as “the most note- 
worthy improvement of the life insurance 
policy proper since the inclusion of cash 
and loan values and change of benefit 
clause.” The increasing use of these 
agreements by the insured in conjunction 
with life insurance contracts has proved 
that the public is alive to these benefits 
and agrees with the statement last quoted. 


Blackfoot, Idaho, Reciprocates 


For Years Claude S. Beebe Has Been Giving an 
Annual Banquet to His Policyholders; 


Now They Give 


a Dinner to Him 


By B. G. BOONE, 


Newspaper Correspondent, Blackfoot, Idaho 


The merit of any man’s achievement 


necessarily must be measured by the de- 
gree in which his opportunities for suc- 
by 
condi 


are circumscribed 
surrounding 


cess and 


circumstances 


limited 
and 








C:iAUDE S. BEEBE IN 


tions. This being true, when an insur- 
ance agent residing in a small country 
town establishes an outstanding record 
of magnitude sufficient to atrtact the at 
tention not only of the officials of the 
company with which he is associated but 
of others whose observation is constantly 
directed over the entire field of insur- 
ance, naturally first interest attaches to 
the man himself and secondly curiosity 
is aroused as to his methods of business 
and his field of operation. 

Therefore when it was disclosed that 
Claude S. Bebee of Blackfoot, Idaho, 
had one year earned a place on the 
Honor Roll of the Mutual Benefit and 
ranked, among all the agents in the 
United States of that great company, 
seventy-ninth in total amount of insur- 
ance written and sixty-second in number 
cf persons insured, insurance men 
throughout the country manifested some 
desire to know more about Beebe, who 
he is, how he works and where he gets 
this volume of business. 

Blackfoot On Edge of Indian 
Reservation 

When it is considered that Blackfoot 
is a town of only about 3,500 people, 
located on the edge of an Indian reserva- 


tion and bounded on one side by a 
vast stretch of lavabeds and desert; that 
it is dependent entirely for support upen 
an agricultural territory and subject to 
the fluctuating financial conditions inci- 











THE OPEN COUNTRY 


dent thereto; that there are hundred 
of towns in the United States with popu 
lation from ten to a thousand time 
greater; that its wealthiest citizens ix 
a comparative sense are but moderatel, 
well-to-do, then some of the handicaps 
under which Mr. Beebe has 
his success may be glimpsed. 
Knowing Mr. Beebe had _ formerl 
successfully engaged in the practice of 
the legal profession the writer was a’ 
the outset curious to learn the in 
fluence that changed the channel of 
his endeavors. Mr. Beebe said: 
“While I loved the law, I am mucii 
happier in using my training in th 
aid of the i 


achieved 


man seeking to create an 
estate; bonding himself to live long 
enough to complete the express and 
implied contracts to which he is a 


party in reference to his duties to his 
family, society and himself. Entering 
the insurance business by buying up a 
number of agencies I added life ir 
surance as a hobby along with my rot 
and gun and was lucky enough to fnd 
my way into the Mutual Benefit. 

“Tf I have’ been 
cessful in selling 


reasonably Ci “= 
life insurance it is 


(Continued on page 73) 
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FRASER FACTS 





During the past year, a sixty per 
cent. growth in agency organiza- 
tion and an increase of nearly 
one hundred percent. in volume 





of business, proves that an ever- 
increasing number of successful 
Life Insurance men find that it 
pays to do business with the 


Fraser Agency 
Largest Agency of 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
Hartford, Connecticut 





P. M. FRASER 


GENERAL AGENT 


149 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Cortlandt 2880-1-2-3-4-5-6 
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Overcoming Territorial Handicaps 


Agents In Thinly Populated Sections or In Small Towns Tell The Eastern Underwriter 
How They Have Succeeded Under Adverse Circumstances 


Agents in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, Atlanta and other cities 


where there are prospects galore on almost every floor of a large office building, and 


finding men of wealth on every hand, really have an easy time of it compared with the 
pluggers out in the rural districts or in small towns where there is an overabundance 


of competition and a minimum of prospects. 


parts of it are but sparsely settled. 


automobiles cannot 


This is a pretty big country and some 


There are places where roads are so muddy that 
be used; there are long stretches where agents have to sleep 


in farm houses because there are no hotels for miles distant. 


These agents labor under the handicap also of frequently spending days with people 


that they never saw before so that they have to sell their personalities before they sell 


the insurance—two sales 


and both selling processes must not consume too much time. 


In the large city agents frequently know men for a decade or two before they ever 


talk life insurance to them. 


Tue Eastern UNpberwrirer asked a number of Home Office agency executives to 


submit names of 
adverse circumstances. 


THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 


some men who have become good insurance writers under really 
These agents tell their stories for the benefit of readers of 





Farmers in Debt 
Need Life Insurance 
By William 11. Cobb 


Mutual Benefit, Americus, Ga. 





Crop Failures Frequent; 
His Prospects Poor 


By Frank L. Medley 
IIlinots Life, llora, 11. 














You asked me to tell you how I succeed 
in writing a reasonable volume of  busi- 
ness in an agricultural section which is 
suffering under the depressing effects of 
two crop failures and the ever-present 
menace of the boll weevil. 

The very fact that the farmer is heavily 
in debt and his farm mortgaged, constitutes 
one of our unanswerable arguments for 
life insurance, provided, of course, that a 
way can be found to pay the premium, be- 
cause he realizes that his death during such 
a crisis would result in wiping out a 
splendid farming plant which it has taken 
him years to build up. In this way I try 
to convert a stumbling block into a’ step- 
ping stone. 

You call attention to the widely differing 
conditions in a large city and a more thinly 
populated agricultural field. Undoubtedly, 
it requires longer hours and harder work 
and considerable expense to reach the same 
number of people where they are more 
widely scattered, but they are, perhaps, 
more accessible when we do reach them. 
After all the problem of the city and the 
country agent is much alike, in that. it 


requires constant unremitting effort, energy 
and enthusiasm in every case. 





CHARLES Rk. MASON 


[ sell insurance in Clay County, IIL, one 
of the poorest in the state. No manufac 
turing goes on; it is just a rural com- 
munity, farming and fruit growing, and 
as the land is poor, (the county takes its 
name from the soil), it is necessary to 
work very hard to get results. 

Flora is at the junction of the main 
line and branch of the B. & O. Railroad 
and it requires all of its employes to carry 
insurance with their relief department, thus 
taking away a lot of good prospects. Then 
each Brotherhood—conductors, brakemen, 
firemen, and engineers—has insurance in 
its order that each must carry, so. this 
eliminates a good number. But in spite 
of all this, | have been able to study their 
needs and have placed quite a lot of life 
insurance in force on these men and women, 
both for the railroad folk and the farmers 
and their families. 

Our farmers as a rule are always up 
against it as a greater part of the country 
is low ground and about the time they get 
their crops in, the rains begin and thus 
overflow and cause the corn to rot and it 
has to be planted over again. It happened 
this way last year and again this year. 


ARTHUR C, PEARSON 


Still our people have got to fight all these 
conditions for they can’t give up. 

Just because we have crop failures and 
fruit failures or any other handicap, the 
man is not relieved of the necessity of 
protecting his loved ones and his estate, 
for should he die no one would step in 
and meet his obligations. Therefore, it be 
hooves the men who carry the rate book 
to make friends of the insuring public and 
study the needs of each individual and 
home and thus render them the 
we owe to them. It is not necessary to 
sell them a high-priced policy, but to pro- 
tect the home with the greatest amount of 
life insurance their money will buy (ordi 
nary life). If you do this you have the 
good will of your banker and the insured 
as well for you are rendering real service 
both to the insured and the community. 


service 


Must Travel on Muddy Roads 


There are no hard roads in our county 
and all our work must be done over muddy 
roads. During the last four years, ex- 
clusive of the last year, farmers have had 
to have shipped into Clay County one-half 
of the corn they consumed, paying as high 
as $2 per bushel. There has not been a 
car of oats shipped out in ten years and 
two-thirds of the wheat that is consumed 
in the country is shipped in. The principal 
means of support is the stock and poultry. 

In spite of all these conditions it has 
been my pleasure to work with the people 
and become one of them, for as | go among 
them I adapt myself to the surroundings 
and whatever they are doing [| jump in 
and help them do it, in all seasons of the 
year, plowing and harrowing in the spring, 
raking and putting up hay in the summer, 
and gathering corn in the fall and chopping 
wood in the winter. 

| am a firm believer in community spirit 
and belong to the commercial clubs and 
Rotary. By being one*of the boys (in 
other words) I have been able to write 
about $5,000,000 in Clay County. I love 
my work and try to keep posted as to the 
along life insurance lines so I 
may be better able to serve my people. 


progress 


| believe that we make our handicaps 
ourselves. Nobody will do this work for 
us and it is up to us to do our very 
best for we are estate builders and if we 
do no building then many homes in our 
community will be deprived of the neces- 
sary funds to educate the orphans and sus- 
tain the widows. He profits most who 
serves 


best. 





FRANK L, MEDLEY 





McIntyre’s Success in 
Lake and Game Country 


By George H. Harris 
Sun Life, Montreal 











If one were in the lumbering trade and 
looking for the raw product of that par- 
ticular line, or if one were searching for 
an ideal country for a holiday ’midst beauti- 
ful scenery—and country of 
woods full of wild birds and game—of 
lakes and streams teeming with the wily 
trout and bass, then the district of which 
I write would fill every requirement, but 
if one were in search of a happy hunting 
ground where insurance prospects were to 
be found in abundant numbers, gently 
grazing, so to speak, in nearby pactures, 
easily accessible, then that part of Ontario 
known as Muskoka and Parry Sound, 
would be a good place to keep away from. 

And still that is the district where Dun- 
can W. McIntyre of Burks Falls, has made 
his success; has established a record which 
would be the envy of many a city agent. 
Formerly a garage mechanic, Duncan en- 
tered the life insurance business «almost 
eight years ago. For the past seven years 
he has been a member of our Macaulay 
Club, which means $100,000 at least of 
good paid-for business each year. An 
analysis of his record, however, shows that 
he has at times reached the High Honor 
grade of the club with over $250,000 to 
his credit. If you knew the country you 
would say such an attainment was impos 
sible, but it is true, and the really strange 
feature is that Dfincan keeps it up year in 
and year out. 


rocks—a 


Where and how does he get it? you will 
ask. Simply by intensive cultivation of 
the good spots in a sparsely settled dis 
trict. Take his home village for example 
with a 976 population: 182 policies for 
$268,000. A little further North, another 
settlement with a population of 593—59 
policies for $92,000. And still another. with 
a population of 300—50 policies for $55,000. 

To reach the several places I am thinking 
of takes a journey of seventy-five miles 
A little while back I wrote “Mac” for 


some extra information about an applicant. 
In his reply he apologized for the delay 





WILLIAM H, COBB 
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= - Whole Life Policy with : 
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is, Half Rate First Five Years : 

















) 
Many people are in this position: | 4 
m 
a. They need life insurance for the protection of their families. " 
b. They feel unable to set aside the annual amount required for the regular | ti 
Whole Life premium. | : 
c. But can safely spare a much smaller amount for the next few years, and w 
expect to be “better fixed’ five years from now. 
«en to 
If so, they may take advantage of | ; 
The Prudential Half Rate Plan | ¥ 
The annual premium, at age 35 nearest birthday, for $10,000, will- | i 
be $130.50 for the first five years, less annual dividends. Bi 
After that the annual premium will be $261, less annual dividends. | 
This full premium comes to a little more than the regular Whole 
Life premium at the present age, but is less than the regular . 
premium at age 40. | a 
_ Therefore, not only will they have the protection at this half , 
rate for five years, but future premiums will then be less than if is. 
they waited five years until they could afford the regular Whole ad 
e life policy. | 
wl 
This new policy is issued on the Monthly Income plan if desired and also : 
with Accidental Death Benefit and Disability Income Provision, separately or he 
combined, at a very low cost. ho 
THIS POLICY IS ESPECIALLY HELPFUL to a business man who oi 
is just getting established; to people who are paying off home mortgages; to m 
holders of building-and-loan shares that will mature in a few years; to a man i 
with children in the “teen” ages; to the man who expects an increase in salary ev 


| during the five years; to men generally in that period of life when five years 
| usually means a good advance in income. 

| Come in and talk it over or call Whitehall 6286 if you want any additional 
| information. 

| If you have any surplus Life Insurance to place will be pleased to have 
| you consider The Prudential. 


C. A. FOEHL, Manager, Ordinary Department 
Rooms 409-10 Astor House Building, 217 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Whitehall 6286-6287-6288 

| The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 

Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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of a few days, but the applicant lived thirty 
miles away and it meant a sixty-mile jonr- 
ney. 

An examination of this man’s business 
shows that most of the applications are for 
$1,000—some twos, very few fives. 

To be exact, in the seven years he has 
paid for 828 applications amounting to 
$1,147,000—an average of $1,385. Not 
many wealthy men in that North Country 

settlers and lumberjacks, with an occa- 
sional merchant and railwayman. That’s 
where he finds them. I am told that “Mac” 
has the reputation of being a very good 
mechanic. His old calling stands him in 
good stead. Repair service rendered gratis 
to a needy settler or lumberman, be it 
automobile, implement or saw-mill equip- 
ment, has secured many an application for 
this brawny Scot. 

And his business sticks. ‘The lapse ratio 
is good. Strange, too, when one considers 
the transients of the lumber industry and 
the railroad game—but “Mac” follows them 
up. He is very fond of his renewals. 

The secret of it all—why, nothing but 
willing hard work. In his early forties, 
standing six feet, with a constitution of 
iron, there is no journey too long, no task 
too arduous to make this “star” agent 
of the North call quits. Think of it, you 
city fellows!!! Making a success in a 
country where you would like to spend 
your holidays only. Hats off to “The 
McIntyre’—a brawny Scot from an Irish 
village, Burks Falls. 





$1,000,000 Writer 
In Town of 43,000 
By Irrederick A. Peterson 


New England Mutual Life 
Pittsfield, Mass. 











It is said to be difficult for a new agent 
to start working in a small town which 
is the home of a life insurance company. 
Pittsfield is such a town. It has 43,000 
inhabitants and the home office is here of 
a company which has a good business and 
a mighty fine reputation. I recognized 
when I started that I would encounter 
plenty of competition and I was not dis- 
appointed. I was somewhat handicapped 
at the start also by the fact that I had 
been practising chemistry and had had no 
experience in salesmanship. I thought, 
however, that I could sell and having been 
fortunate. enough to get with a company 
of the standing of the New England Mu- 
tual, I figured that the law of average 
must work and if I only saw enough 
people, I would write insurance, because, 
fine a body of men as the insurance agents 
in Pittsfield are, they could not insure 
everybody. 


At the start I was also handicapped by 





F. A. PETERSON 


being more or less on my own. But occa- 
sionally a man would drop down from the 
home office and give me some good advice. 
Later I discovered that being on my own 
resources helped me develop initiative which 
it did perhaps more rapidly than if I had 
been surrounded by a lot of agents in a 
large general agency on whose advice | 
would depend rather than thinking things 
out for myself. 

I started in 1917, During six months | 
paid for $250,000, after which I entered 
the service during the war. For nine 
months in 1919 I paid for $440,000; in 
1920, $464,000; in 1921, $434,000; in 1922, 
$425,000; in 1923, over $1,000,000. 





Be Helpful to Others 
They Will Help You 


By W’. K. Lambright 
Lafayette Life, Canton, O. 














Plenty of Prospects 
Despite Poor Crops 


By W. W. Winter 
Lafayette Life, Beatrice, Neb. 











I sell insurance in a part of the country 
where crops have been poor. That means 
not only that farmers are in bad shape 
financially, but all lines of business are 
affected. When farmers are bad off lots 
of other people are, too, and it makes the 
work of the life insurance man extremely 
difficult. 

| have only been in the business ten 
months, and in one way I am glad that 
I came in when prospects were not so rosy. 
] figure that if 1 can sell insurance now 
why | can at any time. It makes me 
tackle the task with just so much vigor. 
If applications could be picked off the way- 
side fences the business would not be so 
attractive; when you win after a fight 
there is a thrill in the achievement. 

What little success 1 have had I ascribe 
to preliminary preparation—learning some- 
thing about insurance before getting the 
hard knocks which come to all agents 
in competition; and then mixing with the 
people, learning of their needs and how 
to fill them. I have learned a lot from 
successful agents, too. My constant desire 
is to get on a level with my prospect; 
make his interest my interest; and neither 
oversell nor undersell him. I want to be 
able “to come back” to every person | 
sell. 


Incidentally, no matter how depressed 
a community may be financially, there are 
some who can hold their heads considerably 
above water. In other words, who are 
good insurance prospects. That’s why I 
mingle so much with the people. It is the 
only way to find clients. 





W. W. WINTER 


l try to be of service to my clients and 
prospective clients not only in the under- 
writing of themselves but also in their 
particular business. If | hear of anyone 
who wants to buy a house, lot, fire insur- 
ance or in fact most anything | write it 
down and use this knowledge to advance 
my business. I never broker these items 
out, | give them out. It pays big returns. 

A clothing merchant to whom | sent a 
party to buy a suit of clothes called me 
in and gave me a nice contract. To a real 
estate dealer, who | found out before an 
interview did not believe in life insurance, 
I sent some prospective buyers. He was 
successful in selling some of these and 
phoned me to drop in and see him. [| 
called and after thanking me our talk 
drifted into my business. He presented his 
arguments against insurance which were 
of the stereotyped variety and I answered 
them with my best. They were successful 
for a few days later | wrote a very nice 
contract for him and since that time have 
written him for another. The end is not 
yet for he has given me leads through 
which I have secured $36,000 of good busi- 
ness and | have known him for less than 
one year. 

My idea is that the other fellow is in 
terested in you just about as much as you 
show interest in him. There are a lot of 
toose ends in the other fellow’s business 
that we can take advantage of that will 
work out in favor of ourselves, and | 
need not add that my prospective client 
is informed that 1 am doing something that 
will increase his business. 





1923402 in Wyoming 
But Many .Uninsured 
By Charles Rk. Mason 


Northwestern National Life 
Wheatland, Il yo. 











In the spring of 1916 | took a contract 
with the Northwestern National Life In 
surance Company of Minneapolis for the 
state of Wyoming, knowing practically 
nothing about life insurance. | had sales 
experience and ability and a desire to found 
a business of my own, my only capital 
being time and energy. ‘The 1920 census 
gave Wyoming a population of 194,402 and 
a land area of 97,594 square miles. The 
average city of the United States has a 
larger population than the entire state of 





VANN KINCANNON, JR: 


Wyoming, so while I had a vast territory 
I was very short of prospects. 

The superintendent of agents had spent 
several days educating me in the prin- 
ciples and details of life insurance when 
| asked him how prospects were found. 
His answer was that every person I saw 
was a prospect. To me this was a ridicu- 
lous statement and I had no hesitancy in 
saying so. The outcome of our talk was 
that he bet me a new hat that if 1 would 
go out on the street and stop the first 
twelve men I met | would find eight of 
them either had no insurance or an insufh- 
cient amount. I knew every one in town 
so | readily consented to take him up and 
started out feeling that the hat was won. 
In thirty minutes | had talked to eight 
men and seven of them had no insurance at 
all. I did not bother with the remaining 
four, knowing that | had lost by a big 
margin and having learned only too well 
how to find prospects. 


Pitched Hay 

With the population as scattered as it is 
I am often on the road days at a time 
stopping at the inland towns or accepting 
the hospitality of a ranch home if too far 
from any other habitation when night over- 
takes me. I plan to work the inland towns 
and mountainous country during the sum- 
mer months when | can use a car and the 
railroad lines during the winter. On one 
occasion | drove into a farm yard on a 
hot afternoon in late fall in company with 
the manager of the general store at the 
nearest town. This man had become very 
interested in life insurance work and was 
giving me some very valuable assistance 
as he knew every one in that part of the 
country. It was haying time and the men 
of the house with several neighbors were 
in the hay field. Now only a good farmer 
with a big hay field knows what the loss 
will be if he does, not make hay while 
the sun shines. Our man did not want to 
take time to talk to us that afternoon, tell 
ing us to come back later when his work 
was not so pressing. We had driven twen 
ty miles to see him and passed only one 
house in that distance so we did not want 
to go back without at least an interview. 
The result was that my companion and | 
took turns pitching hay the balance of the 
afternoon while the other talked to the 
different men in the field. We left the 
field at their quitting time having written 
all but one of the men there and started 
for town to get the doctor to make the 
examinations. The men would all stay 
there that night as the haying was not all 
done and most of them had come many 
miles. | figured that while the chores were 
being done and supper eaten | could get 
to town and be back with the doctor—if 
| had the good fortune to find him home, 
and this time I was lucky. It was mid 
night when the doctor and | returned to 
town with the applications all completed 
and settlements made. [ was completely 
exhausted for the drive had been over 
a rough country road and [| had not 
pitched hay for many years and every 
muscle of my body cried out in protest of 
the unusual exercise they had been given 

While the majority of our prospects 
come from the ranch, farm, and laboring 
class we have an exceptional number of 
wealthy business and professional men and 
women. I one time went to see a young 
man whom I had known for some time 
and who had’ made considerable money 
and was president of a prosperous busi 
ness. [| had in mind that he should carry 


at least $10,000 in my company and went + 


to see him, confident that would be the 
least amount [ would sell him. I found 
him busy in his office and he most gracious 


ly gave me an interview. He knew th 
kind of policy he wanted and when he told 
me the amount he was then carrying | 
mentally raised the amount I was going 
to sell him. Imagine my dismay when he 
abruptly said: “Now you can write mr 


(Continued on page 58) 
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How Dr. Huebner, of U. of P, 
Conceived and Carried Out 
His “Life Value” Survey 


Every 
filiated 


the general 


once in a while someone af 


with insurance rises far above 


level ot and 
stereotyped thinking and offers the en 
tire 


conventional 


business a new line of thought or 


suggestions which can be coined into 
millions of dollars of life insurance pro 
duction. “Eddie” Woods, of 
(E. A. Woods, agent of the 


Equitable Society), has done this upon 


Pittsburgh, 
general 


several occasions. J. Elliot Hall, Penn 
Mutual of New York, did it too with 
his brilliant talks outlining new argu 


ments for income. Dr. John A. Steven 
son, formerly head of the Carnegie Life 
School and vice 


president of the Equitable, made agents 


Insurance now second 


happy by the remarkable new answers 
to objections which he dug up or origin 
ated. Dr. Griffin M. New 
York University, lots of am 


Lovelace, of 
furnished 
munition to agents by his clever linking 


to insurance needs of psychology and 
human interest. 

And now Dr. S. S. Huebner, who in 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
who as an instructor has sent hundreds 
of life insurance men up the path of cor 
rect insurance knowledge, has come 
through with a particularly brilliant idea 
which is capable of all sorts of develop 
ment. In brief, it is the survey he is 
inaking relative to the economic sciences 
in which he emphasizes the distinction 
between life and property values. It 
will all result in an appraisal of life 
values which will be a gold mine for the 


agency fraternity, as these life values 
have not been stressed heretofore with 
enough emphasis and intelligence so 
that life insurance men can tell doctors, 


lawyers and others what their life is 
really worth. 
At the Los Angeles convention Dr. 


Huebner will give a most important ad- 
dress on “The Human Value in Business 
Compared With the Property Value.” 


Specialized in Economics at College 


Asked by Tuer Eastern UNDERWRITER 
to tell how he got the idea of making 
a study of life values and how he has 
prosecuted his survey, he said: 

“My specialty during collegiate under- 
graduate and post-graduate days was 
Economics and its applied branches in 
corporation finance, private finance, com- 
mercial credit, investments and taxation. 
For six years | was drilled in the scien- 
tific treatment of property values, and 
was left with the distinct impression that 
that was the final word in Economics. 
| subsequently undertook the study of 
life insurance, and then for the first time 
began to appreciate the tremendous im- 
portance of the human life factor in 
business. 

“It dawned 
nomic 


that the eco 
had studied were pre 
sented with reference to property values 
alone. Yet, principle after principle, 
pertaining to capitalization, borrowing 
of funds, depreciation, sinking-funds, 
and liquidation—all so scientifically ap- 
plied to property values, it became clear 
were equally applicable to the life 
values. Why, therefore, should that not 
be done? It became apparent to 
me that successful business represents a 


upon me 
sciences | 


also 


proper union of property and life values ; 
that as a general proposition the life 
values are the most important; and that 
economics, if it is the ‘science of busi- 
ness, must give much greater recogni- 
tion to the life value factor in business 
than has heretofore been the case. The 
more [ study life insurance, the more 
apparent it also became that it is the one 





DR. 


S. S. HUEBNER 


available medium through which = scien- 
tific economic treatment can be extended 
to our life values. 


Going to Source of Information 


“Interviews with business and voca- 
tional men is a leading, if not the best, 
source for economic ideas and their 
verification. It has been my practice for 
any years to conduct such interviews. 


With respect to the life value factor in 
business, I have found them very illu- 
minating. Two things nearly always de- 
veloped in any interview. First, the 
thought seemed essentially new and had 
not been given much previous consider- 
ation. Secondly, the idea was readily 
accepted as one that it is unbusinesslike 
to ignore and that ought to be viewed 
scientifically in the same way that prop- 
erty values are. 


“With one large group, the life value 
is practically all of the business worth. 
To illustrate: A medical specialist earns 
$25,000 while living; when he dies that 
income ceases. Life insurance furnishes 
the only way for indemnifying that lost 
value, and from a monetary viewpoint 
continuing its earning capacity. The 
same thing is true of dentists, lawyers, 
teachers, engineers, architects, salesmen, 
and numerous other classes. Rarely 
have | found an instance in these groups 
where the property equipment used in 
the vocation could be sold at the time 
of death in the opinion of the person 
interviewed for an amount in excess of 
a single year’s income. And what struck 
ine most forcibly was the fact that the 
greater the practitioner in any of these 
groups, the less is the relative value of 
the business property as compared with 
the annual income. 


The Business Executives 


“My interviews showed much the same 
situation in that large group of business 
enterprises that are concerned chiefly 
with the execution of contracts that re- 
quire a considerable lapse of time in 
their fulfillment. Another group of 
business enterprises, I found, have as 
their chief asset the good-will of clients, 
and this asset upon analysis was found to 
be largely dependent upon the personal 
factor. Even in the case of mercantile 
and manufacturing concerns, where one 
would expect the property element to 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Life Insurance Sales Budgeting 


By Henry W. Bruere, Fourth Vice-President, Metropolitan 


sudgeting means spending money ac- 
cording to a plan made up in advance and 
stuck to until changed by a proper author- 
ity. That is what it means in government. 
In business it may appear more revolu- 
tionary because of the variety and often, 
irrelevant purposes which the term is now 
made to serve. But in its sound applica- 
tions, budgeting has precisely the same 
meaning in business that it has in gov- 
ernment. Business budgeting differs from 
governmental budgeting in its manner of 
administration because private business 
needs more flexibility in handling than does 
government businesses. In business budget- 
ing means, at least, that you are not going 
to run off at tangents without reconsid- 
ering the reasons that led you to make 
your plans originally. 

If you spend large sums on a sales or- 
ganization to sell any commodity, you nec- 
essarily must have some definite expecta- 
tion of what you are going to get for your 
money. A manufacturing concern needs 
a sales program in order to frame its pro- 
duction schedules. But a life insurance 
company, as long as it can find office work- 
crs and space to house them, can meet 
any demands for its product that its sales- 
men develop. On the other hand, a life 
insurance company knows that inequality 
of distribution, as different 
branches of its sales organization, is costly 


between 


both in money and energy and in discour- 
agement to its salesmen. For these rea- 
sons, life insurance companies stimulate 
their sales forces, supervise them, exhort 
them, put them into competition with each 
other and develop among their individual 
members sectional and personal. rivalry. 
These methods have helped produce a re- 
markable amount of business. They con- 
tinue each year to produce more. In the 
light of these facts, does the life insur- 
ance business need sales budgeting? The 
answer is that many of the principles of 
budgeting are actually being applied to the 
sale of life insurance. 


A Significant Night’s Work 


A line in a recently published story of 
methods used by a successful insurance 
salesman tells the whole tale—‘One night’s 
work gave Kresse his program for the 
year.” That night’s work was, of course, 
the summing up of experience and hard 
thinking. It consisted of setting down on 
a score card, so to speak, a schedule for a 
year’s sales work. The schedule showed 
an assortment of policies of different kinds 
and amounts that the salesman believed he 
could sell. It was not a fanciful scheme 
to be forgotten in a day or two. This 
budget, for that is what it was, became 
the salesman’s selling plan, used by him 
to check his own performance as well as 
to clarify in advance his convictions as to 
what he might accomplish. For this sales- 
man, budgeting meant a deliberate setting 
for himself of a fixed bogy against which 
to work during the year. 

In a variety of ways, life insurance 
salesmen are using the budget principle as 
represented by intelligent advance plan- 
ning, in their canvasses. Sales supervisors 
are using similar methods in organizing 
the efforts of their sales forces. Accord- 
ing to one company, a representative sales- 
man’s budget program is about as follows: 

1—The salesman starts each year with 
a definite program of production. 

2- -He canvasses a certain number of 
existing policyholders in an effort advis- 
edly to increase their insurance. 


3—He makes every industrial canvass a 
family group canvass. 

4—He introduces an accident and health 
canvass into every ordinary canvass. 

5—He makes every ordinary canvass an 
income canvass. 

6—On all occasions he makes the fullest 
use of his company’s service to policy- 
holders. 


Rudgeting Enables an Agent to Increase 
His Earnings 

Budgeting enables a good salesman to 

increase his earnings, to prepare himself 


HENRY W. BRUERE 


for higher position in his company’s ser- 
vice and to write the kinds of insurance 
his prospects ought to carry. Mr. Arthur 
Lazarus, a leading authority on budgeting, 
has analyzed the existing use of the budget 
method of life insurance selling, which, if 
combined, would furnish a program com- 
parable to sales budget methods widely 
used in other lines of business. In a pre- 
liminary memorandum on this subject, Mr. 
Lazarus pictures a “budgeted” life insur 
ance salesman proceeding somewhat as 
follows: 


“At the beginning of the year he 
will set down the kinds of insurance 
and amounts of each which he feels 
he can write during the year. This 
will be based upon his record of the 
previous year, that of his fellow sales- 
men, and on the business outlook. ‘In 
framing his program for the year, he 
will put adequate stress on the new 
development in insurance, such as the 
Child Educational Policy, Income In- 
surance, Accident and Health, and 
the Cumulative Endowment. Having 
set a goal for himself, he will estab 
lish a system of digging up prospects. 
He will give consideration to the new 
social and business contacts he ought 
to make. He will follow closely the 
newspapers for births, marriages and 
deaths. He will observe the new fam 
ilies coming into the district, and he 
will trace down removals. He _ will 
plan to keep in touch with a certain 
number of his Policyholders each 
week. He will decide to make in- 
telligent use of the service to Policy- 
holders of his company. He may de- 
cide to canvass prospects as a class; 
for example, physicians. He will give 
serious consideration to methods of 
establishing necessary contacts with 
prospects, either through asking for 
a definite appointment or by other 
means.” 


The list is not complete and any sea- 
soned insurance salesman might make a 





better one from his own experience. In- 
deed an enterprising sales manager should 
be able to make up one better suited to his 
own purposes from the tested methods al- 
ready used in one respect or another by 
the sales force immediately responsible to 
him. The major idea the program repre 
sents is that every salesman should have 
available to him a clearly stated outline 
of methods successfully used to secure 
business, and that he, himself, with the 
aid of his supervisors, should formulate 
a program adapted to his individual ca- 
pacities and the opportunities which con- 
front him. 


Adds to Constructive Value of Sales 
Supervision 

Participation by the manager in the es- 
tablishment of the budget is a natural step 
from the self-development hitherto dis 
cussed. After the budget has been estab- 
lished by the salesman, for his own guid 
ance it should be discussed with the man 
ager, who will offer his own suggestions 
and propose modifications or extension of 
the budget program. 

In addition to the utility of sales budget 
ing to the salesman, by giving a definite 
basis for conference between individual 
salesmen and their supervisors, budgeting 
can be made to increase the constructive 
value of sales supervision throughout the 
year. Moreover the aggregate of indi 
vidual salesmen’s budgets will furnish 
from year to year or month to month in- 
creasingly accurate information on the 
sales opportunities in their districts. 
Analyses of their individual sales pros- 
pects, made by salesmen, will readily sug 
gest to the sales executive desirable lines 
of field investigation for the benefit of 
their entire sales force. 

As with salesmen, so with many man 
agers, the budget idea is not a novelty. 
Thus, for example, one manager states that 
in starting out with an agent, he sends 
him a letter, reciting just what is to be ac- 
complished. A quota of Industrial is set 
and the agent is instructed to line up his 
prospects each morning, be on his debit at 
9, to send out letters to prospects fixing 
a definite time for appointment, never to 
collect a debit during a drive, never to mix 
his business, and never to write a_ policy 
unless the insured is fully paid up. In 
structions of this sort can be easily 
definitized into a concrete budget program 
of work and volume. 

Obviously, as more insurance is bought 
by the American people, more ingenuity 
will be required to increase and sustain 
the tremendous yearly purchase. Sales 
budgeting, therefore, will appeal, | believe, 
to general life insurance executives, quite 
as much as to the sales force. 

Executives will wish to definitize their 
knowledge of the outlook for the sale of 
insurance for next year or for a_ period 
of years. They will wish to make up their 
minds on the basis of facts as to what 
types of insurance, from the standpoint of 
public policy and the welfare of policy 
holders, should be emphasized in sales cam 
paigns. They will wish to be more exact 
ing in setting up standards of production 
in specific localities, with due regard to 
competition, insurance in force and the 
general economic and social conditions pre 
vailing in those localities. They will more 
and more be concerned with putting sales 
effort and compensation on a solid founda 
tion through the use of authentic infor 
mation on potential markets. The broader 
aspects of budgeting will help executives 
solve such problems. ‘ 


Broad Aims Should Be Formulated 

In developing company sales budgets, it 
will be necessary for those who direct the 
general policies in insurance selling to 


formulate, at least for their own guidance, 
broad aims as definite as those which the 
when he 
lor example, 


individual salesman establishes 
makes his periodic program. 


Life 


what is a reasonable expectation of Ameri 

can life insurance purchases during a 
period of years? To answer this question, 
it is necessary to‘have a working standard 
of adequate life insurance — protection, 
measured by the purchasing power of those 
who must pay for it. To deal with only 
a single line and then only for the pur- 
pose of illustrating how an estimate of 
production may be arrived at, we may take 
the sales possibilities in ordinary protec- 
tion of heads of American families. For 
convenience, a unit of population of on 
million persons, living in cities, may be 
used. In such a unit, there would be, 
roughly 225,000 families. Of these, 200,- 
000 would be in the industrial insurance 
category and 25,000 non-industrial, that 
is, of the higher income group. If you 
assume that for an industrial family head 
an average of $2500 of ordinary insurance 
would be a reasonable ultimate attainment, 
and if you assume that for the non-indus- 
trial family head an average of $25,000 is 
within reason, and then multiply the re 
spective groups by these average amounts 
and combine the totals, you will have an 
estimate of $1,125,000,000 of ordinary in 
surance that might in due course be placed 
on the lives of these family heads. Again 
dealing in averages, you will find that 
there is now in force among an average 
million of city dwellers about $575,000,000 
of ordinary imsurance. Between what 
might be and what is the difference is 
$555,000,000 of ordinary insurance still to 
he written for each million of city in 
habitants. : 


Budgeting Means Method 


But shall this possibility be transformed 
into accomplishment ? lo answer this 
question is one of the opportunities open 
to budgeting in the field of executive guid 
ance of ordinary insurance sales effort 
Should you take hold of this problem with 
a view to budgeting it, you would find it 
necessary to build up for individual dis 
tricts aggregates of information exactly of 
the type suggested as desirable for use by 
individual salesmen. No one company will 
attempt to do the entire job outlined. lor 
every locality, numerous special condition: 
would have to be dealt with. All person 
are not insurable. Communities are not 
equally insured and hence, sales possibili 
ties will vary. Competition is not nicely 
balanced in every section. Economic con 
ditions vary from place to place. In short, 
the average is a mythical entity. But, 
having a general view, you have at least 
arrived at a starting point from which to 
gather facts necessary to guide, measure 
and revise the combined insurance sales 
effort of all companies, and, as an element 
of the larger enterprise, the particula 
scope and objectives of an individual o1 
ganization, 

Numerous persons are better able than 
I to discuss the pros and cons of applying 
budgeting to insurance selling. I have been 
led to make the foregoing statements be 
cause [| am convinced that systematic at 
tention to the subject by the very able and 
resourceful members of the life insurance: 
profession will be profitable both to thos« 
who sell and to those who buy insurane: 
Budgeting, after all, is only a name for a 
method. The name may be new but th 
method a seasoned one. To earmark the 
tested elements of planned selling by de 
scribing them as budgeting is merely t 
convey the idea quickly by using a phras« 
instead of a treatise. When everything 1 
said and done, what we are most con 
cerned with is the goal of adequate in 


surance for the American people. Budget 
ing assumes importance as an_ effect 
means of quickening progre toward t 
goal. 

Climbing mav be hard work, but tl 
view from the top is generally wortl ‘ 


effort Reliance 
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Life insurance is @ necessity of 
Imerican society. The fortunes of a 
yreat majority of our families are in 
the productive brain or hand of the 
paternal head. Lewvery such life has a 
tlue,—not merely a moral value as 
cighed in the scale of social affec 
tion and family ties,—but a value which 
may be measured in money. It is to 
replace the loss of such a resource to 
the dependent members of the family 
roup that life insurance tmterposes 

aid, and by so doing at confers a 
eneht not only on the widow and 
orphan, but on society at large, by 
preventing their dependence on the 
hartlies of the public, the breaking 
up of the family relation and the 
destruction of a home... . Life 
NSUFANCE  POSSESSCS exclusively — the 
power of creating at once an adequate 
provision against the destitution of 
dependents mn case of death.” 
WRIGHT, 


“Among the honorable workers in 
this civilised world to whom the public 
as well as the insured will die indebted, 
we give faithful and successful life 
insurance agents a high place. It is 
hardly possible to believe that a life 
insurance azent can achieve any long- 
continued success without bringing 
into action some of the noblest quali- 
lies of a sterling man, and no field 
that we know of is more inspiring to 
an ambition that would devote the 
best talents to the benefit of society at 
large and individuals in particu‘ar. 

Companies ought to employ as 
agents only men able to do credit to 
any profession, men of unquestionable 
integrity and first-rate talents and 
culture, men of too high a style of 
mind to exalt their own company by 
the destruction of another, or to 
prevail by taking advantage of weak 
men and ignorance, rather than by the 
strength of their arguments or the 
knowledge they are able to impart.” 


WRIGHT. 





ELIZUR WRIGHT 


Superintendent of Insurance, Massachusetts, 1858-1866 


LIZUR WRIGHT, the “Grand Old Man” of American life insurance, whose broad vision and facile pen greatly 
exalted that supreme Science of Protection, would be utterly bewildered and dumbfounded at the marvelous 


development within the institution, could he be brought back to life. He would be apt to doubt his senses at the 
sheer improbability of it all! 





More than sixty years ago, he wrote that “life insurance is a necessity of modern society,” but the “modern society” of his day, 
viewed in the light of the passing years, was decidedly simple. It knew nothing of the complexities which came with the perfection 
of warfare, the introduction of the automobile, the use of the trolley-car, the omnibus, the typewriter, the telephone, the electric light, 
the motion picture, the airplane, or the radio, to say nothing of the perplexities created by the greatly changed industrial, economical 
and political conditions. 

Life insurance in the days of Elizur Wright was confined mainly to the simple service of assuring the payment of a lump sum 
upon the death of an insured. Now the life insurance contract, as perfected and issued by THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, definitely meets every conceivable and reasonable need of men in the protection of their families 
and their businesses. The modern personal life policy provides cash to pay taxes, bills, expenses, mortgages and the cost of family 
readjustment; funds for the education of children; monthly checks for the living expenses of wife and family, and money for the needs 
of old age. Business life insurance protects against the loss of Financial Brains, Production Brains, Organizing Brains and Selling 
Brains in an organization. It creates and protects Credit. It inspires public confidence and can easily be adjusted to meet business 
exigencies. Partnership and Corporation insurance, indeed, are necessities of “modern society.” 

The rendering of the Life Insurance Service, in modern times, has enlisted the time and talents of sterling men who fully measure 
up to the ideals of Elizur Wright,—men who look upon their work as a vocation and a professionm—men who find a deep-seated satis- 
faction and a constant inspiration, in rendering unto their prospects and patrons, conscientious and well-considered expert Service 
in the Science of Life Insurance. 

The splendid Agency force of The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company has been built upon strong ideals and a strict 
observance of fundamental rules, among which are a strict Anti-Rebate rule, a No-Brokerage rule and a Civil Service rule. North- 
western agents are started right with a new and comprehensive Training Course and they are given active co-operation in the use of 
Sales Plans from its Educational Department which keeps them abreast of the times. 


The Northwestern, therefore, is equipped to render the most complete and up-to-date life insurance Service through the medium 
of expert agencies, and it invites the consideration by its patrons of its avowed policy of 








“Continuous Helpfulness in Meeting Changing Conditions’”’ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


W. D. VAN DYKE, President 
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Frank H. Davis Answers Some Questions 


It is generally recognized throughout life insurance executive offices that the recent 
ieat of the Equitable Life Assurance Society’s production organization in writing 27,000 
applications for $102,000,000 during ten consecutive working days, as a testimonial to 


Judge W. A. Day, president of the Society, was an extraordinary achievement. 


More- 


over, it had a decided interest in illustrating the possibilities of life insurance field work 


when there is an inspirational goal and efficient leadership. 


In a sense such a campaign 


is built upon a foundation of sentiment, as there are no prizes, bonuses or other stimuli 
sucn as marked business campaigns in the old days. ’ 


The engineer of the Judge Day campagin, which began April 1 and ended at mid- 
night April 11, and which had many original aspects, including the reporting of business 
by day letters of the telegraph companies, was rank H. Davis, vice-president of tle 


equitable and head of the agency force. 


His rise has been rapid but logical. In discussing 


the events of his career the “American Magazine” a year or so ago told of the different 


positions he held in the community until he finally found himself 
discovered that he was a born life insurance salesman. 


in brief, until he 
That was not so many years 


ago. Since that time he has been promoted from one post to another, always making 


good, 


He is large of frame, forceful in speech, intensely sympathetic, and understands 
the underlying principles of salesmanship as do few men in this country. 


He has helped 


many an agent or manager advance by encouragement and advice and holds the deep 


esteem of the managers and agents of the company. 


7,0CO agents. 


There are 102 agencies and about 


Believing that the salesmanship views of such a man must prove authoritative, 
invigorating and interesting THe EasterN UNbERWRITER has presented to him for answer 
a number of questions which are uppermost in the minds of many insurance agents. He 


has furnished the answers to the quiz. 


Question: Why is a special production 
drive of a week or ten days in honor of a 
respected and highly regarded executive 
in a life insurance company a good thing 
for the agency staff’s morale? 


Answer: Because it offers an oppor 
tunity to the representatives in the field 
to give a practical demonstration of 
their esteem and affection for the 
executive. Most representatives in the 
ficld are eager for the effort. Because 
it compels the Agency Force to take 
stock of the Administration; to re- 
appraise it, if you please; to visualize 
what is being accomplished by the com- 
pany. Because it gives representatives 
in the field an excuse for driving them- 
selves. A great many men really desire 
to get ahead of themselves, but some- 
times need an excuse or reason for 
making the effort. Because it removes 
the Agency Force from what they some- 
times feel is their detached position 
with reference to the Home Office, and 
during ,a campaign of this character 
they become intimately linked in thought 
and spirit with the Home Office and be- 
come more thoroughly imbued with the 
ideals of the executive whom they seek 
to honor. 


Question: How can the production force 
get back into its usual swing after the 
tension of the drive is over and there is a 
let-down of activities? 

Answer: There is usually a_short- 
breathing spell of a few days following 
an effort of this kind during which pro- 
duction slows up a little bit, but there is 
so much unfinished business resulting 
from an effort of this character that the 
alert agent has many loose ends to 
gather up, and usually very quickly gets 
back into his normal stride. Also, the 
example of what he has done during the 
drive is a certain inspiration to him. In 
my judgment, “men learn best by doing,” 
and no example or influence is quite as 
useful to a man in his attempt to do 
greater things as his own successful 
experience, 


Question: 
business. 


New men enter the insurance 
Many of them feel that not 
enough attention is paid to them. They 
may be handed a rate book, a few prices 
of literature, and an invitation to attend 
meetings; but the general belief among 
them is that they must sink or swim by 
their own exertions. What is the best 
way in which an agent can quickly fortify 
himself with that necessary knowledge 
which will enable him to go out and sell 
insurance ? 


Answer: Unfortunately, there is much 
truth in the feeling of many new men 
that not enough attention is paid to 
them in their early experience. I, for 


The questions and answers follow: 


one, believe that if the man of average 
ability will do what he is told to do for 
six months (providing he is told) he will 
achieve a reasonable degree of success 
almost from the start. Your question 
assumes, I take it, that I am expected to 
outline a process by which an agent 
without assistance from his manager can 
acquire the knowledge, experience and 
confidence necessary to‘insure his suc- 
cess. 

My answer to that specific question is 
that in the majority of cases it can’t be 
done. I admit that some men acquire 
these qualities through their own dili- 
gence, but they are relatively few com- 
pared with the number who. start. 
There is much confusion upon the ques- 
tion of the extent of insurance knowl- 
edge required to insure reasonable in- 
itial success. It isn’t so much what a 
man knows, but what he does with what 
he knows that counts. A new agent has 
every right to assume that he will re- 
ceive assistance of a practical nature 
from his manager. If he doesn’t get it, 
I suggest that he request it. If he then 
doesn’t get it, I suggest that he demand 
it, and if he still fails to get it, I suggest 
that he quit and seek some manager who 
will give him such assistance. In my 
judgment, the one certain way to insure 
a new man’s success is for him to have 
the interested, sympathetic and whole- 
hearted codperation of his manager, or 
some one designated by the manager to 
teach him, first, that there 1s no mystery 
about life insurance; second, that suc- 
cess in selling life insurance is founded 
upon the same fundamental principles 
as success in most other lines of en- 
deavor. Third, there are literally hun- 
dreds of ways in which a new agent can 
sufficiently inform himself in a general 
way upon the subject of insurance, to 
insure his knowing enough about it to 
talk intelligently and convincingly to his 
prospect. There are today a large num- 
ber of books, and good ones, upon the 
subject of life insurance and how to sell 
it. Most every company prepares prac- 
tical and readable explanatory sales 
literature. There is, of course, a mine 
of information in the insurance journals, 
and last, and perhaps most important, 
there is always the opportunity to learn 
much from the seasoned and experienced 
agents in the organization if the new 
man really desires help from this source 
and is willing to make his wants known. 
Fourth, he should be taught that accom- 
plishment follows effort, and that no 
worthwhile accomplishment comes in 
any other way. 


Question: What is the proper way in 
which a man can use dividend illustrations? 
Should he use them, in fact, unless com- 
pelled to do so by the questionings of his 
prospect? 

Answer: The proper way to use divi- 
dend illustrations, in my judgment, is to 


tell the truth, always explaining to the 
prospect that dividends are contingent 
upon experience. I see no reason why 
dividend illustrations within proper limi- 
tations should not be used if they are 
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intelligently and 
sented. 


conscientiously pre- 
They should not be used, how- 
ever, to help effect the sale, but should 
be mentioned after the sale is made, and 
some reasonable explanation of them 
given to the prospect in order that he 
may fully understand his contract. 


Question: Should an agent stick to his 
class? And should he stick to his age? In 
other words, should cultured men, such as 
former ministers, former professors, for- 
mer literary men, devote their energies to 
men who are sympathetic with them; or 
should they branch out and regard the 
whole world as their oyster? Should a 
young man specialize in soliciting young 
men; an old man in trying to write those 
of advanced age? 

Answer: I should say, “No,” to each 
of these questions with the possible ex- 
ception of the young man. The very 
young man in our business is, in my 
judgment, somewhat handicapped when 
he approaches the mature man who has 
large responsibilities, for the reason that 
while men of mature age admire the 
right kind of young man, they are in- 
clined to discount somewhat his sense 
of values, particularly with reference to 
the more serious phases of life, and life 
insurance is a serious business. For in- 
stance, I can imagine a man of fifty who 
is approached by a young life insurance 
agent of twenty-one, feeling that “this 
young man’s experience in life hardly 
qualifies him to talk to me about my 
responsibilities to Mary and the five 
children.” 


Question: If an agent feels that he is 
not getting enough out of the sales meet- 
ings in his own office, is he warranted in 
offering suggestions to the manager as to 


how those sales meetings may be im- 
proved? 

Answer: I should say emphatically, 
“Yes.” The manager who would not 


welcome suggestions from any or all of 
his agents as to how meetings could be 
improved, would, in my judgment, be 
very short-sighted. The manager who 
thinks he knows it all and nobody can 


tell him anything has been ned to very 
successfully. 


Question: Should an agent enter a pros- 
pect’s office under false pretenses? Does 
he gain or lose most by “making the gate’’ 
by passing himself off as some one in an- 
other line of business or has some personal 
message to give to the person on whom 
he is calling ? 


Answer: Personally, I feel sorry for 
the man who feels he must enter a 
prospect’s office under false pretenses. 
The life insurance representative who 
feels he must apologize for being 1n the 
business should, in my judgment, change 
to one which he has sufficient respect 
for to give him great personal pride in 
being in it. 


Question: Shculd an agent read fiction 
in his spare time in order to give him 
montal rest and change of atmosphere; or 
should his spare reading be devoted to 
subjects of serious nature? 

Answer: I believe that an agent’s 
range of reading should cover a wide 
field, including fiction. Selling life in- 
surance is hard work and requires great 
concentration, and any agent who is con- 
sistently on the job becomes mentally 
tired at times. Reading on subjects of 
serious nature is, of course, informing 
and helpful, but the agent who does that 
exclusively will, no doubt, soon begin to 
take himself too seriously, which, in my 
judgment, is fatal. 


Question: Does the agent succeed best 
who in the long run has something of 
himself to give? 


Answer: Yes, without question. In 
fact, I don’t believe that success of a 
worthwhile character is possible to any 
other kind of a person. A man cannot 
make the other fellow “spark” unless the 
current of his own sympathetic friend- 
liness, tolerance and heart interest is 
flowing outward. 


Question: Do you think personal ap- 
pearance cuts any ice? Samuel Johnsop 
had spots on his clothes; Heywood Rroun 
never combs his hair; Thomas A. Edison 
goes four or five days at a time without 
shaving. I have seen a successful insur- 
ance agent go to a dinner with tan shoes 
and a dinner coat. 


Answer: I also know a one-legged 
ian who is a good swimmer, but not as 
good as some two-legged men | know, 
I don’t believe an agent should neces- 
sarily be a fashion plate, or give more 
thought to what he wears on his head, 
for instance, than to what he has in it, 
but I do believe that reasonable care in 
personal appearance pays. The ex 
amples you have cited are men of out 
standing genius to whom the handicap, 
if it is a handicap, of indifference to per- 
sonal appearance made no difference. 


Question: What is the one priceless asset 
that an insurance agent should possess? 


Answer: Assuming that you admit 
the fundamental necessity of character, 
because ability divorced from character 
is like dynamite divorced from the chalk, 
clay and felt which make it safe, 1] would 
say that the greatest asset that an 
agent can have is vision—the ability to 
see the thing he wants to do; the ability 
to see himself a successful man—project 
himself into the future, and to observe 
himself as a man who has accomplished 
things. A sane vision—that is, seeing 
the thing he wants to do and even seeing 
himself as having done it, will go farther 
to inspire a man to do the thing than 
anything I know of 


Ouestion: What ts it better for an agent 


lo write during the year—eighty policies 
(Continued on page 71) 
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As a Boy, Jos. P. Day Wanted $1,000,000 Policy 


Now He Carries More Than That Amount; Tells The 
Eastern Underwriter Why He Believes in Insurance 


Because Joseph P. Day, the ‘Caesar” 
f the real estate auctioncering traternity 
in New York was left fatherless at— the 
early age of five. and an orphan eight 
ears later, he determined early in his 


omeday, the holder of a 
“Million Dollar” policy of insurance on his 
ife “so that.” said a friend of Mr. Day, 


career to be, 


‘his ildren might not have to face the 
conditions he had to when, at fifteen years 

age, he tarted as an. office boy with 
the late James ‘Talcott, commission mer 
chant, at the salary of $100 a year, or 
$1.92 a week.” 





JOSEPH PDA 


Then, 


into business 


Day went 
for himself at Eighth Avenue 
and Fifty-fifth Street, where his first real 


six years later, “Joe” 


estate office is in operation still, and going 
strong. 

It was from this office that this, then, 
budding young real estate broker placed 


one of the heaviest insurance policies ever 
written, covering the Third Avenue Sur face 
Railroad against accidents resulting from 
a change in motive power on the Third 
Avenue surface, the old Forty-second 
Street, Manhattanville and St. Nicholas 
Avenue Railroad lines. A few years later, 
Mr. Day sold the Third Avenue R.R., at 
Public Auction, for $20,000,000. 

From that small beginning to the or 
ganization that now leads the world in real 
estate auctioneering one big sale has fol 
lowed another, and there are few parts 
of the United States and Canada where 
Joseph P. Day auction sale advertisements 
have not carried the printed word to thou 
sands of home seekers and investors. 


Geo. H. Beach Co. Handles His Life 


Insurance 


Mr. Day began business on his own ac 
count when he was barely twenty-one years 
of age. He turned the half century mark 
recently. From the records of the George 
H. Beach Company, his insurance agents, 
it appears that he took out his first in- 
surance policy in July, 1911, when he pur- 
chased $100,000 in the Mutual Life. In 
September of the same year he added 
$50,000 protection in the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York and then 
waited until 1913 before adding $150,000 
which he procured from the Metropolitan 
Life, of which insurance company, he, to- 
day, is a director. The total, to 1913, 
therefore, was $300,000. 

Four years elapsed and then, in April, 
1917, Mr. Day added the following line: 
$50,000, Massachusetts Mutual; $20,000, 
State Mutual: $50,000, Mutual Benefit, and 
$50,000, Penn Mutual. 


In March, 1920, he bought $50,000 in 


the Connecticut General, and in 1922, dur- 


ing the months of January, February and 
\larck, Mr. Day put on $129,000 for the 
henefit of his family and at the same time 
$1,000,000 for the benefit of Joseph P. 


Day, Inc. This business was placed as 
follows: $100,000, Connecticut Mutual; 
$50,000, Massachusetts Mutual; $100,000 


Mutual Benefit; $75,000, New York Life; 
$150,000, Phoenix Mutual; $200,000, Pru- 


dential; $50,000, © Berkshire; $150,000, 
John Hancock; $150,000, Aetna Life; 
$49,000, Iquitable; and $55,000, State 


\lutual. 
Mr. Day’s Insurance Budget 


In discussing recently the large life in- 
surance budget of this hard working, dy- 
namic product of New York, Ralph J. Hess 
of the Geo. H. Beach Company, Inc., said: 

“A study of the insurance placed by Mr. 
Day shows that as soon as his financial 
condition permitted he acquired insurance 
to protect his family against certain losses 
which his death would entail. He contin- 
ued to put additional insurance for their 
protection, and in 1922, after having in- 


‘orporated his business, he immediately pro- 
tected that business with $1,000,00" of life 
insurance. 

“It is quite evident that Mr. Day has a 
very high opinion of life insurance as a 
sure and safe way of making adequate 
provision for his dependents. He undoubt- 
edly realizes that his personality is the 
most important asset which he possesses, 
and that it is this personality which has 
made possible the tremendous real estate 
transactions which he handles, with such 
marked success. Realizing this he has 
turned to life insurance as the one means 
by which he may in a measure reimburse 
his family for the financial loss which 
would be sure to follow his sudden removal 
from business. 

“In addition to this [ think Mr. Day 
realizes in carrying corporation insurance, 
he is providing funds with which the cor- 
poration can continue to function and carry 
out any deals in which they are involved 
at the time of his death, by supplying from 
outside of the corporation treasury one 
million dollars with which many important 


transactions could be safely concluded with- 
out loss to the family. So that while the 
‘orporation is the beneficiary under a mil- 
lion dollars of insurance, indirectly the 
benefit to his family would be even more 
important.” 


Mr. Day’s Own Views of Insurance 

When seen by the THe Eastern Un- 
pERWRITER, Mr. Day said: 

“! began taking out life insurance to 
protect my wife and family. I have added 
to my line to protect the Joseph P. Day 
organization and the interests of those I 
represent. 

“To my way of thinking, life insurance 
of the right kind, and placed judiciously, 
is a prime investment. It provides a man 
with security for his family and those who 
have given the best in them to the suc- 
cess of his business. It is something every 
man owes to his wife, his children and his 
employes. 

“It is equally as important to the man 
himself, for it gives him a feeling of in- 
dependence that nothing else except ‘money 
in the bank’ can supply; and how many 
men can expect ever to leave the ‘million’ 
1 more, which it is possible to buy with 
yearly premiums, or, as it were, on the ‘in- 
stallment plan’ ? 

“That is the crux of the situation: the 
ability to ‘buy’ a fortune for your family 
while you are in a good state of health 

(Continued on page 55) 
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to Master Masons only, and issuing all Standard Forms of Life ‘ 
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Assets Over $10,000,000 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS: 
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Insurance in Force December 31, 1923 - 


This remarkable increase of over 500%, in five years (put on with a 
small Field Foree) is without parallel in Life Insurance history. 
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afeguarding the Beneficiary 


If one were asked to pick out the 
three most important changes in life 
insurance that have occurred in the last 
decade, one of the three would cer- 
tainly be the prominence into which 
optional methods of settling the pro- 
ceeds of a policy have come. The in- 
suring public has begun to appreciate 
that it is just as important to insure 
the beneficiary’s enjoyment of the pro- 
ceeds as it is to take insurance in the 
first place. 

A successful attorney told of one of 
his clients who died leaving his widow 
cver $100,000. The attorney offered to 
help her invest this in conservative se- 
curities, but she declined. In less than 
a year she was back at his office look- 
ing for a job. As usual the vultures 
with their get-right-quick investments 
A $25,000 policy 
with an irrevocable Mode of Settlement 


had done their work. 


would have been worth more than the 
cash of a number of times that amount 
which the widow received. 


A Service For Which There Is No 
Charge 


Were it necessary to emphasize the 
‘importance and usefulness of the work 
the companies are doing in insuring to 
the beneficiary the proceeds of the 
policies, many cases could be related. 
Qn account of the publie’s appreciation 
of what the life insurance companies 
are doing for the beneficiary, it is not 
necessary. One point, however, should 
not be overlooked. While the insured 
has to pay a premium for his insur- 
ance, the beneficiary pays no premium 
for hers. The protection afforded to 
her is a part of the service rendered to 
policyholders without charge. 

The three standard optional Modes 
of Settlement which can be elected by 
the insured during his lifetime are 
(1) Principal left at interest during the 
lifetime of the beneficiary; (2) Por- 
ceeds paid in instalments for the length 
of time chosen by the insured; (3) Pro- 
ceeds used to purchase an annuity last- 
ing for the lifetime of the beneficiary 
but payable for a fixed term—say twenty 
vears, whether the beneficiary lives so 
long or not. To these is sometimes 
added a fourth; Payment of a given 
amount per month until the proceeds of 
the policy are exhausted. 

Under the first of these Modes of 
Settlement it is evident that the bene- 
ficiary receives the benefit of interest 
since that is the payment each year. 
Under the others the benefit of interest 
earned, although it does not appear ex- 
plicity, inures to the beneficiary just 
as much as in the first. Its effect in 
(2) and (3), is to make the instalments 
larger than if interest were not earned, 
and in (4) to make the payments for a 
longer time. 

Under the practice of most of the 
companies these Modes of Settlement 
can be modified or combined to meet 
special cases, thus making the options 
more useful than if they were inflexible. 


Some Modifications 


Some of these modifications are: 
(A) Mode of Settlement (1) in favor 
of wife, interest payable to her during 
her lifetime. After her death same 
Mode of Settlement to continue to the 
insured’s children, interest payable 


equally to those surviving on each due 
date, settlement to continue until the 
death of the last survivor of the chil- 
dren. 

(B) Mode of Settlement (1) in favor 
of wife, interest payable to her during 
After her death proceeds 


her lifetime. 


By Wendell M. Strong, 


to be divided among the children of the 
insured, and the share of each child 
used to purchase a monthly income for 
life under Mode of Settlement (3). 

(C) Mode of Settlement (1) in favor 
of a son to continue until the son 
reaches age eighteen, at which time 
proceeds are to be paid by Mode of 
Settlement (2)) in four years’ instal- 
ments, such instalments being usually 
payable in nine of ten monthly pay- 
ments, the summer months — being 
omitted. The object of this Mode of 
Settlement is to provide a college edu- 
cation for the son, in case the father 
dies before the son reaches the college 
age or during the son's college course. 

(DD) A settlement similar to (A) but 
with the provision that as each child 
reaches a specified age, after the death 
of the wife (usually 30 to 35), such 
child’s share shall be paid in a_ single 
sum. 

(EK) Mode of Settlement (2) to the 
wile with payments continuing after her 
death to the children living on the in 
stalment due dates. 

(Ff) Mode of Settlement (3) to the 
wife with the provision that any of the 
payments certain remaining after her 
death shall be payable to such of the 
children as are living on the due date, 
share and share alike. Ii the wife dies 
before the insured, then the amount 
payable is to be divided among the chil 
dren and each child’s share to be settled 
by Mode of Settlement (3) with the 
further provision that if a child dies 
before all of the payments certain shall 
have been made, the remaining pay 
ments shall be made to the other chil- 
dren. 


Protecting the Child 


In connection with the Modes of Set 
tlement in favor of children, particularly 
where the settlement is devised to pro- 
vide for education, the insured often 
wishes to avoid the necessity for guard- 
ianship. In such cases a common pro- 
vision made, is that any payments to a 
child becoming payable before the child 
becomes of age shall be paid to the 
insured’s wife or some other person 
as trustee without any liability to the 
company after payment to the trustee. 

While the above are typical illustra- 
tions, the way in which these Modes 
of Settlement can be fitted to the needs 
of individual cases, is shown by the fact, 
that in the Mutual Life we have now 
nearly one hundred endorsements which 
have been adopted as standard forms 
to be followed in the cases to which 
they apply. In addition there are many 
cases for which special endorsements 
are prepared because they are not fitted 
by any of these many forms. 

Really to safeguard the beneficiary it 
is not only necessary to provide for a 
Mode of Settlement which will take 
care of the proceeds of the policy for 
her. It is also necessary to protect her 
against her own action in giving this 
up, either to spend the principal or to 
put it into some questionable invest- 
ment. Consequently, it is essential to 
the usefulness of these settlements that 
they cannot be assigned or disposed of 
by the beneficiary and a clause that 
they cannot be so assigned or sur- 
rendered is usually contained in the en- 
dorsement. While there may be some 
states in which such clauses will not be 
cnforceable, the legal tendency seems 
to be that settlement of a policy to a 
beneficiary by a Mode of Settlement 
chosen by the insured should be safe 
vuarded even against her own action. 


New York’s Strong Provision 


In a number of states statutes have 
been put on the books specifically pro- 
viding for this. New York State has 
the following very strong provision: 

“Provided, however, that when the 


Actuary, Mutual Life 


proceeds of a life insurance policy, 
becoming a claim by the death of 
the insured, are left with the insur- 
ance company under a_ trust or 
other agreement the benefits accru- 
ing thereunder after the death of 
the insured, shall not be transfer- 
able, nor subject to commutation 
encumbrance, nor to legal process 
except in an action to recover for 
necessaries, if the parties to the 
trust or other agreement so agree.” 

The Minnesota law permits the fol- 
lowing endorsement on policies: 

“All rights of the beneficiary to 
commute, change time of payment 
or amount of instalments, surrender 
for cash, borrow against or assign 
for any purpose whatever, are here- 
by withdrawn and those parts of this 
policy giving the beneficiary such 
rights are hereby declared inopera- 
tive and void; it being the intent 
hereof that the beneficiary — shall 
have no right whatsoever under this 
contract except to receive the instal- 
ments at such times and in such 
amounts as stated in this policy, 
and all the provisions of this policy 
in conflict herewith are hereby de- 
clared to be inoperative.” 

Other states having provisions for the 
same purpose are California, Pennsyl 
vema, Wisconsin, Mississippi and Massa 
chusetts (for Massachusetts companies 
only). 


Can Depend on Courts 


As regards the states where no such 
statutes exist, I can only say that the 
above mentioned tendency to safeguard 
the beneficiary is so strong, that I be 
heve that as a matter of public policy 
the courts will uphold the companies in 
carrying out the settlement which the 
insured has made part of his contract 
for the protection of his beneficiary. 

There are, of course, limits beyond 
which these Modes of Settlement can 
not be used. The general one is that 
settlement should not be so complicated 
that its administration is going to be a 
vreat expense to the company, as it is 
evident that the performance of such 
# service without a charge would not 
be fair to the other policyholders. This 
means that the number of payees should 
he restricted to reasonable limits and 
the classes of pavees should be of such 
a nature that it may be easily de- 
termined to whom payment is to be 
made, otherwise the company may be 
under considerable expense in ascer 
taining who are entitled to the proceeds 
and may run the risk of being compelled 
to make double payments through errors 
in locating payees. For example, pay- 
ment to “issue” necessarily places a 
lurdensome task on the company par 
ticularly when payment to issue is to 
be made many years in the future. 

There is a limitation dependent upon 
law in regard to which there is some 
difference in legal opinion and in the 
practice of the companies. The legal 
point involved is the rule known as the 
Kule against Perpetuities and if applied 
to settlements under life insurance 
policies would mean that settlement with- 
out right to surrender or commute could 
not be continued more than twenty-one 
(21) years beyond the survivor of 
designated lives in being at the death 
of the insured. 


Limit of Continuance of Settlement 


This would mean, for instance, that the 
limit to which a settlement could be 
continued without right to surrender or 
commute would be as follows : 

Proceeds retained at interest during 
the lifetime of the last survivor of the 
children of the insured. Upon the death 
of such last survivor settlement shall be 
made by Mode of Settlement (2) in 
twenty-two (22) annual _ instalments, 


which would make the last instalment 
payable twenty-one years after such 
death. If we wished to extend the num- 
her of annual instalments to twenty-five 
(25) this would mean that the settlement 
would extend beyond the limitation. 

Some of the states have statutes which, 
it applicable to Modes of Settlement, 
may narrow the limitation and the im- 
portant state of New York has a statute 
which would make a very narrow limi- 
tation and would frequently occasion 
considerable difficulty in meeting the 
legitimate wishes of the insured. Under 
it, a settlement could not be provided 
for without right of surrender or com- 
mutation to continue beyond two speci- 
fied lives in being at the death of the 
insured. Thus it would not be possible, 
for instance, to provide for the prin- 
cipal to remain at interest during the 
lifetime of the wife and at her death 
settlement to be made in twenty annual 
instalments in favor of the surviving 
children, without right to surrender, 
since the number of lives might be more 
than two. 

While some feel that the Rule against 
Perpetuities and the above mentioned 
New York Statute do not apply to set- 
tlements under life insurance contracts, 
there is also the question whether it is 
dangerous to act on this belief until 
cases shall actually be so decided in 
the courts, because of the difficulties 
that a wrong forecast of the way the 
courts would decide would occasion. 
These would be, first, difficulties for the 
company, and, second, the chance that 
the settlement provided for might be up- 
set entirely and thus ths wishes of the 
insured not be carried out at all. 

A special point which might be easily 
overlooked and where the understanding 
of possible difficulties may serve to avoid 
those difficulties, is involved in provid- 
ing final payment to the estate of the 
insured. 


Time Element Important In Settling 
Estate 


The estate of an insured is usually 
settled within a short time after his 
death. If there is a payment to be 
made to it years after his death, it 
usually involves keeping the estate open 
or reopening it, either of which would 
occasion considerable difficulty and ex- 
pense. Frequently a request is made 
that in case the beneficiary under an in 
stalment settlement dies before all in 
stalments have been paid, the remainder 
shall be payable to the insured’s estate. 
Often this is done because the necessity 
of reopening the estate is not appre- 
ciated and it is something to be avoided 
unless the reasons therefor are so strong 
or the amount of the proposed payment 
to the estate so large, that these dif- 
ficulties can be disregarded. The ex 
perience of the Mutual has been that 
usually when these difficulties are called 
to the attention of an insured he prefers 
to leave any payments that might come 
after the death of the last surviving 
payee to the last surviving payee’s es- 
tate. 


How Huebner Got Idea 


(Continued from page 36) 





be largest, analysis showed the contrary 
in the overwhelming mass of cases. The 
life value element is found to be most 
essential when due allowance is made 
for the large volume of credit used in 
most instances, and the fact that any 
balance of property in the business, 
actually owned outright, is likely to be 
counterbalanced largely in the event of 
the owner’s death, by curtailment of! 
credit, payment of taxes and floatin; 
debts, and depreciation in earning cap 
acity attributable to the loss of the d 

ceased’s ability.” 
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Esprit de Corps 


Through the veins of life insurance runs an esprit 
de corps which is difficult to match in any other busi- 
ness or profession. It is a pulling together, a bond of 
confraternity, in which managers and agents work in 
unison striving for the goal of giving the public as 
much life insurance as can be written to meet its 


proper and essential needs. 


| have benefited, as have my clients, because of 
this esprit de corps, the desire of one man to help 
another, and | take this opportunity through The Gold 


Book of expressing my thanks to the fraternity for 





the courtesy, consideration and assistance they have 
given me. It has largely helped in enabling me to write 
the large volume of insurance that I have placed on 
the books of the insurance companies. 
©. “T LEVELY, 
25 Church Street, 
New York City 
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Nearly every life insurance man in the 
country has a motto which he hangs on 


his wall. It may be a quotation from 
the classics or from a pep sales director 
or a little piece of poetry. Anyway, 
little inspirational message. Un- 
doubtedly these are read and carry 
weight or there would not be so many 
of them in the insurance offices of 
America. 


is a 


THE EaAsterN UNDERWRITER has written 
to a number of prominent men in the 
business and asked them if they would 
furnish the motto which they use. Some 
of these mottoes follow: 


J. Fred Lawton, general agent Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, Detroit: 

“The key to the storehouse of success 
is education, preparation, concentration 
and perspiration. 

“The lock cannot be picked by poor 


work, spite work, guess work or no 
work.” 
J. K. Voshell, manager, Metropolitan 


Life, Baltimore : 


“The fellow who is always behind time 
is usually behind in everything else. Be 
one hundred per cent.” 


Alfred C. Newell, general agent, Co- 
lumbian National Life, Atlanta: 


“But above all things truth beareth 
away the victory.” 


Charles H. Langmuir, assistant super 
intendent of agencies, New York Life: 

“Tt is not time that sells life insurance, 
it is enthusiasm.” 


John L. Shuff, manager, Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati: 

“Applications must be written today, 
not tomorrow.” And “Work, Work, 
Work, More Work.” 


P. M. Kraser, general agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, New York: 

“Business is good if you know your 
business.” 


FE. W. Allen, manager, New England 
Mutual Life, New York: 


“Know where you are going.” 


Courtenay Barber, general agent, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, Chicago: 
“To do only as much as you set out 
to do indicates that you didn’t set out to 
do enough.” 


Edward A. Woods, manager, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Pittsburgh: 
“Life insurance is in constant warfare 


with poverty and ruin, but ever victo- 
rious.” 


Wilson Williams, New Fengland Mutual 
Life, New Orleans: 


“To Hell with yesterday. What’s 
doing today?” 
Lathrop E. Baldwin, New England 


Vutual Life, 1 
“Work.” 


New York: 


I’. Kielty, Prudential, Wilkes-Barre : 
“Pray like an angel and work like an 
ox.” 


Howard S. Sutphen, general agent, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Pittsburgh: 
“Make good or make room.” 


John J. Kelly, 
Vutual Life, St. 


“Capitalize your disappointments.” 


general agent, State 


Louts: 


R. L. Foreman, state agent, 
Benefit Life, Atlanta: 

“The bee that gets the honey doesn’t 
hang around the hive.” 


Roy H. Heartman, agency manager, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Des 
Moines: 

“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood, and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make 
big plans; aim high, hope and work, 
remembering that a noble, logical dia- 
gram once recorded will never die, but 
long after we are gone will be a living 

thing, asserting itself with growing in- 
tensity.” 


Frank L. Levy, general agent, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, New Or- 
leans : 

“There is no failure except in no longer 
trying.” 


Baltimore Mottos 


Here are some mottos used in Balti- 
more general agencies: 

Nelson Bond, of Apple 
Travelers: “Keep busy.” 

Jack Ottenheimer, Travelers: “If 
life’s worth living it’s worth insuring.” 

Herman Savage, supervisor Reliance 
Life: “Co-operation; all for one, one 
for all.” 

Samuel Schwartz, — state 
United Life & Accident: 
tract, not company.” 

Davis, Dorland & Co., prominent New 
York brokers, have on the wall of the 
president of the corporation, Julian 
Lucas, Jr., this quotation from the pen 
of Frank A. Munsey: 

“There is no mistake so deadly, so 
damning, as to do nothing when things 
are going wrong.” 

Harry F. Gray, manager of the Con- 


& Bond, 


manager, 
“Talk con- 


necticut Mutual in the Woolworth 
3uilding, New York, quotes this little 
saying : 


“A whale is all right until he blows.” 

Clarence W. Peterson, special repre- 
sentative of the Phoenix Mutual, Seattle, 
Wash., uses this: “As far as life insur- 
ance service is concerned when I have 
finished there is nothing more to be 
done.” 


On Walls in Penn Mutual Office 


A number of interesting mottos are 
on the walls at the Home Office of the 
Penn Mutual. President Law has this 
one: “A clean, honest life insurance 
agent can hold up his head, look any 
man in the eye, and, if necessary, like 
William Penn, may wear his hat in the 
presence of the king.” 

This one will be recognized by all visi- 
tors to the office of Vice-President Wil- 
liam H. Kingsley of the Penn Mutual: 
“The only better pastime than golf is 
the game of helping the other fellow.” 

J. Howard Jefferies, assistant to the 
Vice-President, is partial to this: “When 
the One Great Scorer comes to write 
against your name, He writes, not that 
vou won or lost, but how you played the 
game.” 

In the office of Stuart Anderson, 
manager of the Bureau of Field Service 
of the Penn Mutual is this text forea 
life insurance publicity writer : 

“T am not to be silent in a case where- 
in Tam so much concerned, and not only 
myself but many ten thousand families 
hesides.” 

Secretary Sydney 
Penn Mutual, whose eyes rove cease- 
lessly over the multitudinous detail of 
the company’s accounting system, holds 
this up as a sterling precept: “Method 
goes far to prevent trouble in business; 
for it makes the task easy, hinders con- 
fusion, saves abundancy of time, and in- 
structs those who have persons depend- 


A. Smith of the 


Mutual ent what to do and what to hope.” It 


is from William Penn. 

Harrison S. Gill, supervisor of appli- 

cations and death claims of the same 
company, uses a quotation of Emerson: 
“T look on that man as happy who when 
there is a question of success looks into 
his work for a reply, not into the market, 
not into opinion, not into patronage.” 

Earl G. Manning, associate general 
agent, John Hancock Mutual Life, Bos- 
ton: 

“Life insurance is ‘a system devised 
to protect against the economic loss 
caused by the termination of a producing 
power.” 

The following mottos, poems, etc., are 
hung in offices of executives of one of 
the largest life insurance companies: 


Short calls make long friends. 
I want to be known as a man who wins, 
As a fellow with nerve and pluck, 
Who finishes everything he begins, 
And as a one who can whip his luck. 





If it wasn’t for the proscrastinator 
heaven would be overrun, and hell would 
be for rent.—Billy Sunday. 


No man ever got nervous prostration 
pushing his business; you get it only 
when your business pushes you. 


It is astonishing how the world makes 
way for a resolute soul, and how ob- 
stacles get out of the path of the man 
who believes in himself. There is no 
philosophy by which a man can do a 
thing when he thinks he can’t. 








There is no such thing as a substitute 
for work. 


Sit down, but don’t park. 


The world makes way for a man who 
knows where he is going. 


In the shadow of every great man’s 
fame walks his mother. She has paid 
the price of his success. 





Some Business Insurance Applications 


raken From a 


Much Larger 


Current List of the 


Mutual Life 


CORPORATIONS 


$75,000 General Contractor, Construction 
75,000 General Contractor, Construction 
10,000 Vice-President, Wholesale Groceries 
10,000 Secretary-Treasurer, Wholesale Groceries 
4,000 General Manager, Metal Specialties 
1,000 Die Maker, Metal Specialties 
50,000 President, Automobile 
1,000 Lawyer, Legal 
9,000 Treasurer, Silk Neckwear 
5,000 President, Machine Manufacturing 
3,000 Sawyer, Lumber 
3,000 Office ‘Manager, Lumber 
3,000 Salesman, Lumber 
10;000 President-Treasurer, Publishers 
25,000 President, Preserved Fruits 
10,000 Merchant, Gent’s Cloth’g and Furnish’gs 
10,000 Salesman, Jewelry 
20,000 Proprietor, Wall Paper 
500,000 President, Real Estate 
10,000 Assistant Manager, Furniture 
5,000 Vice-President, Supplies 
10,000 Efficiency Man, Tobacco 
25,000 President-General Mgr., Auto. Access. 
50,000 Manufacturer, Concrete Products 
10,000 Manager, Lumber, Coal 
100,000 President, Canady and Cake 
10,000 General Mgr., Mfrs. Hdw. 
5,000 Manager, Office Furniture 
5,000 Proprietor, Garage 
25,000 Chief Surgeon, Surgery 
250,000 President, Teas and Coffee 
50,000 Manufacturer, Carpets 
50,000 Manufacturer, Carpets 
10,000 Second Vice-President, 
25,000 General Manager, 
5,000 Pharmacist, Drugs 
15,000 Manager, Tailoring 
500,000 President, Oil 
30,000 Actor, Motion iPctures 
15,000 President, Phonographs 
5,000 Member, Tablewear Merchants 
1,000 Member, Plumbing and Heating 
85,000 President, Investments 
15,000 Bookkeeper and Office Work 
ing and Building 
2,000 Manager, Gent’s Furnishings 
25,000 President-Manager, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Autos 
2,500 President, Commercial Printng 
25,000 President, Retail Shoes and Hosiery 
5,000 Secretary, Autos and Trucks 
5,000 President-Sales Manager, Autos and 
Trucks 
25,000 General Contractor, Construction 
10,000 Treasurer, Automobiles 
10,000 President, Automobiles 
5,000 Treasurer, Confectjonery 
25,000 President, Mat Manufacturers 
100,900 President, Department Store 
25,000 Vice-President-General Manager, 
tising 
50,000 President-Treasurer, Builders Finish 
$10,000 Buyer, Wholesale Grocers 
5,000 Buyer and Shipper, Grain 
5,000 Buyer and Shipper, Grain 
10,000 Secretary by as., Concrete 
10,000 Vice-Pres.-Gen. Mer., 
Mfrs. } 
20,000 Doctor and Planter, Planting 
4,000 Member and Salesman, Gent’s Furnish’gs 
10,000 President, Chemical Works 


Trailers 


Specialties 


Automobiles 
Traction 


, Contract 


Adver 


Block Mfrs. 


Concrete Block 


3,000 Superintendent, Cotton Goods Mfrs. 
10,000 Member, Clothing 
25,000 President, Cigars, Tobacco and Candy 
5,000 Manager, Automobiles 
2,000 Manager, Mill Work 
10,000 Member, Forest Nursery 
10,000 Member, Forest Nursery 
10,000 Chemist, Rubber Products 
10,000 Pre sident- Salesman, Garage 
10,000 Vice-President-Treas.-Salesman, Garage 
10,000 Executive, inery Manufacturers 
15,000 President, Advertising 
20,000 “ Vice-Pres., Merchants and Mfrs. Agents 
50,000 President-Treasurer, Retail Furniture 
50,000 Vice-Pres.-Genl. Mgr., Lumber Dealers 
10,000 Manager, Grocery Dept., General Store 
10,000 Member of Firm—Director General Store 
150,000 President, Electrical Supplies 
2,500 Secretary-Treasurer, eRtail Lumber 
7,500 President, Wholesale Machinery 
15,000 President, General Store 
5,000 Half Owner-Genl. Mgr., Druggists 
50,000 Part Owner and Megr., Mfrs. Lumber 
10,000 Treasurer, Designing and Engraving 
25,000 Dealer, Automobiles 
10,000 President, Daily Paper 
20,000 Sec’y-Treas.-Mgr.- Partner, 
50,000 Manager, Lumber and Farmer 
5,000 Owner, General Store 
50,000 President, General Hardware 
50,000 President, Grain 
50,000 Secretary-Treasurer, Grain 
35,000 Vice-President, Logging and Mfrs. of 
Lumber, Doors, Shingles 
5,000 Mgr. & Part Owner, Genl. Bldg., Sup 
5,000 Bookkeeper and Part Owner, General 
Building Supplies 
5,000 President and Mgr., General Mercantile 
50,000 Partner and Exe., Mfr. Lounging Robes 
50,000 Partner, Mfr. Lounging Robes 
10,000 Secretary, Lumber 
10,000 Secretary and Office Manager, 
10,000 Treasurer, Printing 
10,000 President and Sales Manager, Printing 
7,500 President and Manager, Magnesite 
10,000 Treasurer, Lumber 
5,000 President, Lumber 
200,000 Pres.-Sec’y-Mgr., Paper Mills 
10,000 President, Hardware Supplies 
10,000 Salesman-Part Owner, Hardware Supp 
10,000 Secretary-Treasurer, Hardware Supp. 
10,000 President, Tools 





Supplies 


Printing 


PARTNERSHIPS 


$10,000 Investment Brokers 
2,500 Public Accountant 
5,000 Chauffeur 
2,000 Poultry and Eggs 
50,000 Lawyers 
10,000 Bonds and Stocks 
000 Sheet Metal and Tron Works 
5,000 Sanitorium 
10,000 Furniture. Rugs, ete 
2,000 Real Estate 
2,500 Hardware 
6,000 Meat Market 
10,000 Novelties 
5,000 Clothing 
3,000 Restaurant 
1,000 Painting and Paper Hanging 
2,000 Printers 
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Hintzpeter’s Outstanding Feat 


Mutual Life Man Writes $1,000,000 in One Month 
With Eighty-Five Applications 
By JULIAN M. WEDDELL, Chicago 


Hlerman ( 
ager of the 


Hintzpeter, associate man 
Mutual Life of New York 
in Chicago, who has for many years been 
recognized as one of the most consistent 
and persistent producers of life insurance 
in America, has settled himself quite se 


curely in a prominent seat in the Life In 


surance Hall of Fame by writing, deliver 
ing and paying for one million dollars of 
personal business in one month, that of 


March, 1924 

Analysis of this 
shows that in many 
The volume 


great month’s work 
ways it was unusual. 
was made up of a large num- 
her of applications, eighty-five in all. The 
premium per thousand was above the aver- 
age—total premiums amounting to $39,- 
841.73. The Mutual Life does not 
group insurance; so there 
those polic ies, 
A list of 
follows: 


issue 
were none of 


number and size of policies 


1 $150,000 
1 100,000 


] 52,000 
4 50,000 
25,000 
6 20,000 
4 15,000 
11 10,000 
Y 7,000 
a4 », 000 
1) 3,000, or less 


Got Names From His File 


Mr. Hintzpeter marshalled his force of 
three clerks, which handles his detail work, 
and made a selection of names from his 
enormous file of policyholders—a file that 
includes thousands of names and represents 
a huge volume of life insurance business 
which approaches somewhere near the $50,- 
000,000 mark. Mr. Hintzpeter then wrote 


a letter in which he appealed to his friends 
to help him fulfill his ambition. He men- 
tioned that this was his thirty-fifth year 
with the Mutual Life and that he wanted 
to celebrate that remarkable occasion by 
producing a million dollars of business in 
one month. Then he swung into action 
himself to help the others to help him. 

He started on an old time friend, a man 
to whom he had once made a timely loan 
of $19 and who is today a millionaire. This 
man took a $150,000 policy and then calling 
in one of his associates, asked him how 
much life insurance he was carrying. The 
associate replied: “‘lorty-eight thousand.” 
Mr. Hintzpeter’s friend then said, “Well, 
take out fifty-two thousand more and make 
it an even hundred,” and to his alarmed 
associate’s statement that he couldn’t af 
ford the premium, added, “Oh, that’s all 
right, I’m paying that.” He then intro 
duced Mr. Hintzpeter to two other men, 
each of whom was moved to purchase a 
$50,000 policy. The friend then said: 
“Well, Herman, | don’t want to steal your 
fun of writing this million. T guess you 
can make the rest all right.” It is ap- 
parent that Herman could. 

At Work When Fourteen 

Mr. Ilintzpeter has had a 
record 
four 


remarkable 

His father died when THlerman was 
years old and at fourteen years of 
age he had to go to work. He was an 
elevator boy in the building in which the 
Mutual Life had its offices when Charles 
H. Ferguson was its general agent. He 
attracted Mr. Ferguson’s attention who 
took him into his own service as_ office 
hoy, soon promoting him to the position 
of application clerk. In this capacity he 


came in contact with medical examiners 
and agents and grew enthusiastic about 
the business possibilities of insurance. Be- 
fore he was twenty-one he resigned as a 


clerk and went into the field as a solicitor. 
lor some years he operated a branch office 
in the old Continental & Commercial Bank 





Matzene 


HERMAN C. HINTZPETER 


Building, where he remained until] 1911, 
when Darby A. Day became manager. Mr. 
Dav soon recognized in branch manager 
Hintzpeter potentialities that would not 
have opportunity for full growth and 
development in a branch agency, and made 
him associate manager in what was then 
the only “million-a-month” office in the 
country. 

One when as a 


day, boy during his 


earliest experiences with the Mutual Life, 
he was sent to collect a premium on South 
Water Street, and the policyholder had de 
clared that he didn’t want the insurance 
any more, the boy pleaded: “Oh don’t 
give it up! My father died eleven years 
ago and I’ve had to go out and make 
a living to help my mother, and I’m only 
fifteen now. You wouldn’t want your boy 
to have to do that, would you?” The man 
thought a moment, got out his check book 
and took the receipt. That experience of 
being forced out into the world to make 
his living at a tender age has been one 
of the moving impulses in Mr. Hintzpeter’s 
argument for life insurance ever since. 

With singleness of purpose, he deter- 
mined to be a model of efficiency, a master 
of detail and one of the greatest producers 
in the business—if not the greatest. Few 
men started as early in the business as he, 
and fewer still have remained thirty-five 
years with the same company. For more 
than a generation, loyally and successfully, 
he has served the Mutual Life. He has 
seen men come and go in the business, but 
he has never swerved from his first al- 
legiance, though scores of tempting offers 
have come his way. He has seen the ups 
and downs of life insurance in this coun- 
try, but with faith in his company and the 
traditions of the business, coupled with 
belief in the rewards of hard work, he 
has toiled on, increasing year by year his 
quota of paid-for business, regardless of 
times or conditions. 


Did $128.000 His First Year 


Starting with a production of $128,000 
in his first year and increasing gradually 
he has built up a clientele of perhaps 10,- 
000 policyholders, with the majority of 
whom he is on relations of first-name in- 
timacy, and has the unique record of hav- 
ing paid for a constantly increasing busi 
ness each year for more than a third of 
a century. This record is the more in- 
teresting because of the unusual] number 
of small cases. Of the business he writes 
now the average policy is a little less than 

(Continued on page 50) 
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TIME 


The greatest asset of Life Insurance producers is time. 


ry! 


The saving of days, hours, and even minutes, spells success in many 
salesmen’s experiences. 


To save the salesman’s time, we have inaugurated a 


48 HOUR SERVICE 


benefited under its operation. 


for the delivery of policies, and it works. Itis the big idea of this Agency 
to extend this service, on the endorsement of those who have been 


LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


Come in and see us 


LOUIS REICHERT, General Agent Life Dept. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
45 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Why Group Insurance Is Needed 


By Professor William B. Bailey, Travelers 


The author of this article, William B. 
Bailey, was for many years a_ professor 
in the Department of Social Sciences at 
Yale. He is the author of several books 
and a number of articles dealing with 
various phases of American life as well as 
of economics. He was for several years 
Editor-in-Chief of the quarterly publica- 
tions of the “American Statistical Asso- 
ciation” and one of the editors of the 
“Economic Bulletin.” He served as Super- 
visor of the Census for Connecticut in 
1910 and wrote a large portion of the 
statistical analysis of the Lederal Census 
of population, While a resident of New 
Haven he found time to engage in practical 
community affairs. lor ten years he was 
Manager of the Organized Charities Asso- 
ciation of that city. He made the first 
survey of house conditions in 
New Haven showing the need for more 
adequate legislation. 

His studies of labor problems while a 
professor at Yale have been continued in 
his work with the Travelers in connection 
with both the group and compensation de- 
partments of the Company. Both before 
and since coming with the Travelers he 


tenement 


has been called in by many industrial ex- 
ecutives as a consultant of questions of 
employment, wages, and relations between 
management and labor. He has lectured 
extensively. 

Under the industrial system of the Mid- 
dle Ages business operations were quite 
simple. 
cultural 


Each town, with its adjacent agri- 
population, 
dependent, 


formed a fairly in 
unit. 
The food supplies and most of the raw 


materials 


self-sufficient economic 
for industry were brought to 
town by the farmers, and 
days each week offered for 
market place. 


upon certain 
sale in the 
The necessities of the con- 
sumers were safeguarded by regulations 
against engrossing, forestalling and regrat- 
ing. There were no large retail stores 
to assume the risk of meeting the needs 
and catering to the tastes of a_hetero- 
geneous group of customers. Goods were 
made on order and passed directly from 
producer to consumer. <A stock of wares, 
in the modern sense, was unknown. 


Producer Owned His Workshop 


Industry was on the handicraft system. 
The producer usually owned his work-shop, 
and the simple tools needed for manu fac- 
ture. Hfle purchased the raw material as 
orders came, and himself did much of the 
work required to complete the product. 
Capital, management, and labor had_ not 
become differentiated. When the master- 
craftsman found that he could not alone 
do the work required in his little shop he 
often took on an apprentice. In many 
cases this helper lived in the home of the 
master during the six years of apprentice- 


ship and it is but natural that strong 
mutual attachments should have resulted 
from this long association. If the ap- 


Prentice fell.sick, he was nursed by the 
master’s wife; if he cut his hand, the 
wound was dressed by her skillful fingers. 
But in the absence of power machinery 
severe injuries were rare. After a year 
as journeyman, spent in travel from town 
to town, observing the processes in his line 
of work, our apprentice returned to his 
home town, to become a master workman. 
Then he joined the gild of his craft and 
became a part of the life of his community. 
Thus we find the industrial system at this 
time extremely simple, the relation of em- 
Ployer to employee within the craft one 
of mutual confidence, and the ordinary 


vicissitudes of life amply safeguarded by 
membership in the gild. 

But a great change had taken place in 
industry at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, a change so radical that it has 
been dubbed the “Industrial Revolution.” 
During the early part of the eighteenth 
century commercial credit had developed, 
and towards the end of the century the 
practicability of the steam engine had been 
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assured and its co-ordination with heavy 
and rapidly moving machinery well ad 
vanced. 
Effects of New Factors 
The principal effects of these new factors 
upon industry were as follows: 


1. The size of industrial plant which 
could be operated most economically be- 
came tremendously enlarged. In many 


lines of industry the small workshop was 
doomed. 
The Need of Capital 

2. The amount of capital required to 
build, equip and operate a modern factory 
exceeded the financial ability of the ordi 
nary manager or entrepreneur. Goods 
were no longer made solely to fill orders, 
but a stock of finished commodities was 
kept on hand to meet a fluctuating demand. 
To purchase the raw material, pay for the 
labor performed upon it, and store the 
finished product until a market could be 
found for it required additional capital. 
The partnership gave place to the corpora 
tion under the doctrine of limited liability, 
in the hope that with this safeguard, men 
whose major activity was along some other 
line might be persuaded to invest. their 
savings in the shares and supply the needed 
capital. Thus there appeared a large group 
of individuals whose “interest” in industry 
was the security of their investment, the 
rate and regularity of the dividend, but 
most of whom had never seen the factory 
in which their savings were invested and 
never expected to meet the manager. 

3. Only a comparatively small propor 
tion of the owners of the small workshops 
possessed the executive ability to attract 
the necessary capital and successfully to 
manage a corporation. Some who survived 
the test of increasing competition obtained 
their income from the profits of the busi- 
ness, under continual pressure for higher 
interest from those who loaned them the 
necessary capital, and for the higher wages 
from the laborers. Others who had proved 
their mettle in) subordinate positions be 
came executives in these corporations, but 
their tenure of office depended upon their 
ability to get business and to pay dividends 


to the stockholders, to whom they were 
ultimately responsible. 

4. The average craftsman found it im- 
possible to compete with the enlarged in- 
dustrial unit and was ready to withdraw 
from a hopeless struggle, accepting a regu- 
lar weekly wage in a factory in place of 
an uncertain and dwindling return from his 
own little workshop. 


Far-Reaching Results 

The results of the industrial revolution 
upon society were far-reaching. <As_ thi 
national economy replaced the town econ 
omy the gilds gradually ceased to function 
The old friendly relationship between mas 
ter and man was lost in the complex re 
lationships of the factory. With the heavy 
work done by power machinery, industry 
demanded dexterity rather than physical 
strength from the workers. This created 
a demand for the labor of chiidren, and 
this sad chapter in the history of industry 
was opened. At the same time there came 
increased division of labor, and as the 
machine tender replaced the craftsman, 
pride of workmanship declined. Since the 
power-driven machine never grew tired and 
since it could earn nothing when idle, 
the hours of labor were increased to the 
breaking point. If wages were high 
enough to keep body and soul together 
that was sufficient. If they did not reach 
this point it was too bad, and sometimes a 
supplementary grant was made from the 
poor funds. The rapidly moving machin 
ery with its unguarded parts and trans 
mission increased the frequency and sever 
ity of accidents, but this was one of the 
risks assumed by the workman when he 
took the job. 

Unfortunately, this condition found sup 
port in the economic doctrine of that period 
\dam Smith in 1776 supported the iroi 
law of wages and preached the doctrine 
of “hands off” with regard to industry. 
How could a nation in foreign trade o1 
at home become prosperous without a 
plentiful supply of raw materials and cheap 
labor? Malthus would have the poor re 
signed in their misery because, by the con- 
stant pressure of population upon the food 
supply, poverty and misery were unavoid 
able. 


Two Groups Dissatisfied 

Two groups, however, were dissatisfied 
with this condition. A growing number of 
reformers could not be convinced that 
measures which would increase the health 
and happiness of the workers would ulti 
mately make the nation poorer. The work 
men could see no justice in basing national 
prosperity upon their misery 

sy 1840, the right of laborers to unite 
in unions had been generally recognized and 
since then many of the conditions of em 
ployment to which the workmen raised the 


most objection have been removed. The 
evils of child labor have been minimized, 
and safeguards have been thrown about 


the hours and conditions of the employment 
of women. By factory legislation work 
ing conditions in mill and shop have been 
improved. By tenement house legislation 
much has been done for the health of the 
laborers and their families. The burden 
of industrial accidents has been lifted from 
the shoulders of labor and placed squarely 


upon industry. The hours of labor have 


been reduced and the content of a decent 
standard of living has been enlarged. 
Along most of these lines the effect of 


legislation was simply to extend to all 
employees those privileges which already 
had been granted voluntarily by the most 
progressive and broad-minded employers 

Notwithstanding these improvements in 
living and working conditions, the causes 
for misunderstanding between employer and 
employee were not entirely removed. Sus 
picion, the enemy of good will, seemed to 
flourish. Each party to the labor conflict 
looked for the “joker” in’ any | 


proposal 
made by the other. And there was con 


siderable justification of this attitude in the 
experience of the past few decades. The 


mistakes of the employers were largely 
ethical, and of the employees, economic. 


Misunderstanding Basis of Many 
Disputes 

Workmen’s compensation of the past de- 
cade brought matters to a head, and ex- 
tended economics into the field of ethics. 
Employers at once inaugurated campaigns 
of prevention, which led to other forms 
of welfare work. They realized that the 
very size of modern industry made impos- 
sible a return to the simple relationship 
of the handicraft system, but they would 
regain what they could of the old friend- 
liness. A department of industrial rela 
tions was established, in charge of men of 
sympathy and vision, whose duty was to 
spread throughout the plan the spirit of 


good will, without which any industrial 
settlement is little better than an armed 
truce. Shop committees were appointed 
that complaints might be given a sym 


pathetic hearing and trouble avoided. Re 
sults have shown that misunderstanding 
was the basis of many disputes. The mod- 
erm manager cannot work at the bench 
with his employees or have them all at his 
home in the evening, as did the craftsman 
of old, but he builds a club house or pro- 
vides an athletic field where they can have 
good times together. His wife cannot care 
for all those injured in the factory, as 
did the master’s wife for the injured ap- 
prentice, but he can equip an emergency 
room with a nurse in attendance and a 
physician on call, that the injured work- 
man may have skilled attention at 
Ile endeavors to stabilize work in the 
factory that periods of feverish activity 
may not be followed by months of idle 
ness. Many attempts have been made to 
identify the interests of the employee with 
those of the employer. Since wages must 
come from the product of industry, various 
forms of wage payment such as the bonus 
and premium plans, together with schemes 
for co-operation and profit-sharing have 
heen devised to stimulate the workman to 
do his best. Plans for stock ownership 
have been evolved that the workman might 
have a financial interest in the success of 
the establishment. As an experiment in 
many industries labor has been given repre- 
sentation upon the board of directors, in 
order that the workmen might share or at 
least appreciate the burden of management. 
All this and more is done that the modern 
factory may reflect the spirit of the little 
workshop centuries ago, and show that the 
interests of employer and employee are 
hound together. 


once, 


Home of Worker Must Be Safeguarded 


But another step must still be taken 
The home of the worker is yet to be safe- 
guarded. The wife is constantly worrying 
about what would happen to the family if 
the husband should have a long sickness 
which might end in death. Their savings 
are small and would soon he exhausted 
The fellow workmen in the factory would 
probably pass the hat, the neighbors would 
help, and the local charities would assist. 
But this hurts the pride of the self-respect- 
ing workman and his wife. And pride of 
this sort is to be encouraged. 

The latest expression of goodwill in the 
safeguarding of the home and the protec- 
tion of the community jis the group life 
and group accident and = sickness policy. 
These conserve the family savings by assur 
ing an income during sickness, remove the 
dread of charity, and lessen the bewildering 
blow of death. They are the keystone to 
the arch which protects labor and supports 
the mutual confidence. upon which = su 
cessful industry must rest 


| hold every mat 


debtor to his pre 


fession: from the which as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought the of duty to end 
themselves b vay of amends to be 
help and ornament’ thereto-—}1 
Bacon. 
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The Annuity Contract 


By Elton B. Hill, Aetna Life 


The life insurance companies of the 
United States received in the year 1923 
annuity premiums aggregating approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Taking this amount 
into consideration, together with the fact 
that it is an increase during the past five 
years of something like 100%, it is evident 
that the writing of annuities has become 
an important part of the life insurance 
business. 

As it will be found necessary, in order to 
work out the best insurance program for 
certain types of risks, to make use of 
annuities, it is to the advantage of the 
field force to be thoroughly familiar with 
the various coverages offered by the com- 
panies and an outline of the several forms 
would seem to be of service. 

The annuity contract may be made to 
provide for the payment of instalments 
annually, semi-annually, quarterly, or 
monthly but not weekly. Unless other- 
wise specified, the first annual instalment 
is payable at the end of one year, semi- 
annual after six months, quarterly, three 
months, and monthly one month but if a 
deferred annuity is purchased the first in- 
stalment is made payable at the end of the 
deferred period whether annual, semi 
annual, quarterly or monthly. Most 
annuities are purchased by a single pre- 
mium but if the first instalment is not 
iecessarily payable within the year of issue, 
purchase may be made by annual, semi-an 
nual, quarterly, and in some companies, 
monthly premiums. Practically all con- 
tracts are issued on the non-participating 
basis. No medical examination is necessary 
unless there is some contingent or disability 
benefit incorporated in the contract. 

The Single Premium Type 

The purchase of a single premium 
annuity from a well established life insur 
ince company is in the nature of a sure 
ield. non-worry investment. While the 
principal may not be returned, the yield 
for ages over sixty makes an attractive 
proposition 

Of this single premium type, that with 
no provision for any refund at death is 
most commonly sold. Naturally it appeals 
principally to people who have no depend 
ents or whose dependents are otherwise 
provided for, who wish a sure return for 
the remainder of their lifetime. Many 
contracts are issued to provide instalments 
payable as long as both or either of two 
annuitants, usually hushand and wife, live 

Should the prespective annuitant demur 
hecause the principal is not returned at 
death under the common form of cover 
age, he may be offered a contract which 
will guarantee a return aggregating his 
principal. There are two forms available, 
that where the difference between the pre 
mium paid to the company and the total an 
nuity instalments received by the annuitant 
is returned in one sum at death and that 
where instalments are continued after death 
until the company has paid out an amount 
aggregating the premium. The contract 
for the former will contain a cash sur- 
render value clause which provides for a 
value amounting to the excess of the single 
premium over the total annuity instalments 
ilready received by the annuitant but if 
urrender takes place during the first two 
or three years, it is necessary to make a 
slight deduction from this amount to mect 
expenses 


At the Younger Ages 

The cost of the three coverages at the 
vounger ages does not differ to any extent, 
but at the older ages the purchase of the 
refund feature will make a noticeable in- 
crease in the rate. Of the two refund 
forms, the return in one sum is the more 
expensive. Tt is inadvisable to solicit. at 
the younger ages, an immediate annuity 
without a refund feature, as, considering 
the slight extra cost, the refund forms are 
more salable. 

Comparatively few annuities of the 
above description are sold to people who 
are under age fifty. The field here is the 
deferred form of benefit as a sure pro- 
vision for old age. Benefit beginning at, 


say, attained age sixty or sixty-five may 
be purchased on either the single or annual 
premium basis and may further be written 
toecover disablement during the deferred 
period. The inclusion of a disability clause 
makes the coverage complete, the benefit 
in addition to a life annuity beginning at 
a stated attained age, being a temporary 
annuity during the deferred period while 
disabled together with waiver of premiums, 
if the contract is on the annual premium 
basis. 

The annual premium plans contain a 
clause providing for a reduced paid-up 
annuity f&ipon non-payment of premium 
after two or three years. The amount of 
the annuity will depend pro rata on the 
number of premiums paid with reference 
to the total number called for by the con- 
tract. To illustrate, a twenty payment con- 
tract will be good for a paid-up deferred 
annuity of one-fourth that originally con- 
tracted for if only five premiums are paid. 
This reduced paid-up annuity is paid simi- 
larly to that of the original contract. No 
cash value is allowed unless the contract 
contains some provision for a payment 
after the death of the annuitant. 

Plans of endowment insurance including 
a provision for a life income at maturity 
do not always exactly meet the require- 
ments of the prospect as to the relative 
amount of insurance and income. The 
deficiency may usually be met by the issu 
ance of a deferred life annuity in connec- 
tion with the endowment contract. 


Survivorship and Deferred Survivorship 


The contingent annuities, requiring a 
medical examination of the nominator, are 
the survivorship and deferred survivorship 
forms. The former may be considered as 
a continuous monthly income coverage 
without the guaranteed period and for this 
reason may be purchased cheaper. ‘This is 
an excellent contract and well worth solicit- 
ing. The latter benetit is the same as the 
income after the period certain of the 
continuous monthly income form. This 
contract is issued as an adjunct to an in 
surance contract, endorsed payable by in 
stalments for a period certain, for the 
purpose of continuing the instalments for 
the further lifetime of the beneficiary. Its 
chief value is in connection with a change 
of an old contract over to a continuous 
income form or with a change of bene- 
liciary upon a continuous income plan and 
its issuance should be restricted to cases of 
this nature. Both the disability waiver of 
premium and double indemnity features 
may be issued with these contracts. 

A survivorship annuity is in some re- 
spects an insurance coverage as at the prior 
death of the nominator the insurance com- 
pany is then liable for a single premium 
life annuity to the beneficiary. This liabil- 
ity decreases with the increase in the age 
of the beneficiary so that the coverage is 
really a decreasing insurance contract. If 
we attempt to charge a level premium on 
the ordinary life basis for a decreasing 
insurance, we sometimes get a premium 
insufficient to carry the risk the first year 
on a one year term basis. In order to 
make a sufficient premium the coverage is 
sold on a limited payment basis and _ this 
accounts for the fact that, at some com- 
hinations of ages, survivorship annuities 
are only considered with premiums payable 
during a limited number of years. 

The matter of the allowance of excess 
interest payments on life annuities by com- 
panies making a practice of paying excess 
interest on supplementary contracts is 
sometimes raised. Settlement options in 
insurance contracts are based on a very 
conservative rate of interest, usually the 
valuation rate, while the premiums for 
annuity contracts are actually based on 
an interest rate practically equivalent to 
the distribution rate. The insurance com- 
panies, by allowing excess interest on 
supplementary contracts and not on or- 
iginal life annuities, are therefore vir- 
tually placing both on the same basis. 


(Continued on page 52) 





More than 


SEVENTY YEARS 





of 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE , 
to 


POLICYHOLDERS 











The low cost non-participating 
policies of The United States Life 
are an attractive feature of the 
company’s equipment. 


(Jood territory under direct con- 
tract. We welcome young men 
who have decided to make life 
insurance their career. 


The UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HENRY MOIR, President 


105 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















It May Interest You to Know 
THAT 


THE NEW poLicy issued by the seventy-four-year-old Man- 
hattan Life contains a Disability Clause which you can offer 
to your dearest friend or brother without the least mental 
reservation. A Disability Clause that IS a Disability Clause! 
An honest-to-goodness, worth-while Disability Clause! It 
pays $15 per month per thousand ($180 per year per thousand) 
income, and disability is presumed to be permanent after three 
months. In several other respects the Disability Clause is a 
very decided advance toward perfection in Disability Clauses 
as written in life insurance contracts. 


The rest of the policy is as perfect and as liberal as any life 
insurance contract ever written. There is not one desirable 
provision, privilege, or clause, not a single word, which might 
be desired to make it a perfect contract, that you will not 
find in the new Manhattan Life Policy. Not a single sentence 
or word to which the crankiest fault-finding prospect might 
object can be found in the new policy. The new policy is not 
“nearly” perfect—it IS perfect. , 


It may also interest you to know that the “Old Reliable” Man- 
hattan Life issues sub-standard business upon applications 
submitted by regularly licensed agents. 





For further particulars apply to 


GEORGE LOESCH 


MANAGER, METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENT 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: Bowling Green 9247 
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Psychology vs. Common Sense 


An Interview With Griffin M. 


It would be no trick at all to work up 


a heated and acrimonious discussion on 


the theme, “psychology of selling life in- 
surance.” Every course of instruction on 
selling life insurance covers this subject; 
yet, there are those who cannot speak of 
it without contempt, and who lose no op- 
portunity to fling pointed remarks at the 
psychology advocates with something of 
the abandon of the knife thrower at the 
circus, but with a more deadly purpose. 
Recently some one said that psychology 
of selling life insurance was just “common 
sense.” 


For the benefit of readers of “The Gold 
300k,” THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER asked 
Griffin M. Loveland, director of the Life 
Insurance Training Course at New York 
University, to analyze this debatable ques- 
tion of psychology vs. common sense. 

“When we look at this matter fairly and 
without prejudice,” said Mr. Lovelace, “we 
find a great deal of common’ ground for 
agreement. In this instance what we mean 
by ‘common sense’ is really uncommon 
sense. To do exactly the right thing at 
just the right time—not once, or twice— 
but regularly as a matter of habit, is one 
of the rarest of gifts. To have the sound 
common sense reaction to things right 
along, is really one of the aims of psy- 
chology. As applied to selling life insur- 
ance it undertakes to analyze reactions to 
certain situations and to establish prin- 
ciples, which when understood and acted 
upon, may become the habitual practice of 


the life insurance salesman. 
An Illustration 
“Let me illustrate: 


“We have just gone through the season 
{ paying taxes. There was the installment 
on the Federal income tax; then a little 
later, the New York State tax for those 
deriving income there; and, if one owns a 
home in Connecticut, as | do, he pays 
again there. If anyone says “Taxes’ to me, 
he starts a wholé train of thoughts and 
ideas. Now psychology, in its lowest 
terms, is simply taking advantage of that 
fact. The life insurance salesman says to 
the prospect, “Taxes, and picking up the 
thread of his thought which he knows is 
there, he continues, ‘You wouldn't want 
your wife to have to meet those payments, 
suddenly, without warning or planning, 
when you, with all of your familiarity with 
your resources, do considerable figuring in 
connection with your taxes; would you?’ 
And to this there is but one answer, which 
is common sense, of course, but the process 
is psychological. The salesman lays hold 
of intimate interests of his prospect about 
which he feels deeply, puts him on record 
as to those things about which he can have 
hut one opinion, and makes a life insurance 
application of that situation.” 

Mr. Lovelace said one day an agent was 
talking to a banker who said: “I’m not 
interested in life insurance.” The agent, 
who recognizes the principle that he 
should connect up life insurance with 
something in which the prospect is deeply 
interested, replies: “Mr. Doe, if I wanted 
advice in regard to safety in money mat 
ters, I would go to a banker; and I’m 
sure you would agree that it would be 
wise for me to do so. You bankers know 
better than anyone else that a man should 
plan his financial program carefully. You 
have a trust department, and you know 
that it is wise for men to trustee their 
estates and arrange in advance to have 
them administered by the trust department. 
Have you ever considered how effective 
life insurance can be made in providing 
funds to enable the trustee to do his work 
as executor rapidly and efficiently? Let 
us consider this in connection with your 
own estate.” 

Mr. Lovelace said that it is “common 


sense” to “talk the banker’s language”; it 
is “good psychology,” because you are 
connecting life insurance with things he 
has already thought about and accepted 
as true. 


Using Auto Ride as An Example 


The other day a man told Mr. Lovelace 
that he saw the president of a large manu 
facturing corporation riding in his auto- 
mobile with his wife and six months’ old 
baby. The wife was driving. The presi- 
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M. LOVELACE 


dent sat 
his arms. 

In trying to “close” this man, Mr. Love- 
lace said it would be “common sense” and 
also “good psychology” to say: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, the other day [I saw you and your 
wife riding in your car. And you were 
doing something that really touched me. 
Mrs. President was driving and you were 
holding your baby girl in your arms. ‘To 
me it was a perfect picture of a father’s 
pride and his devotion to his child. This 
plan is really for your little daughter. 
The purpose of it is to place your wife in 
such a position that she can protect your 


beside her holding his baby in 


little daughter, if anything happens to 
you.” . . ° 
In that little talk, life insurance is 


linked up with the little daughter's safety. 
The prospect is made to realize her present 
dependence on him, and the suggestion 
makes him feel that he wants to do what- 
ever is necessary to protect her. 

“While this is an example of common 
sense procedure,” said the New York 
University Life Insurance School director, 
‘it does not explain the method used, if 
we only say the agent should use common 
sense, But it does help him a lot if we 
say that, since as men are deeply interested 
in their childrens’ health, safety, welfare, 
education and they will be inter 
ested if we talk life insurance in terms of 
the things it will enable a man to do for 
his sons and daughters. It will be even 
more helpful if we explain that all human 
beings are born with the parental instinct 
implanted in their nature; that our interest 
in children is inherited through thousands 
of generations. We then see a principle 
that underlies the statement that men will 
he interested if we talk about thei 
children.” 


success, 


An Unique Approach 
He described a man working on a piece 
of machinery when a life insurance agent 
called. The agent opened with, “I sup- 
pose this machine was built according to 
specifications to do certain work, and that 


Lovelace, New York University 


the owner bought it because he needed it 


for that purpose. Isn’t that right?” The 
man replied, “Sure.” “Had you ever 
thought that life insurance should be 


planned on the basis of certain specifica 
tions for certain definite purposes, accord 
ing to who is buying the insurance?” asked 
the agent. And he proceeded to discuss 
life insurance in terms of specific uses. 

This was “common sense” talk, of course 
But it wouldn’t help the beginner to learn 
how to do the same sort of thing in all 
kinds of situations merely to say, “Just use 
common sense.” It would help him, if you 
said, “People are interested in the things 
they are doing, in their business, their 
hobbies, ete. Talk to a man about these 
things and show some similarity between 
what he is doing and life insurance 
methods, or show him how life insurance 
can be used to help them with things he 
wants to do,” 


“Too Busy” 


An agent was calling on a prospect who 
rose at his desk and said, “I can’t ask 
you to stay because I’m too busy to talk 
about life insurance. Besides, ’'m not in 
the market. I may be a year from now, 
but I have all | can pay for at the present 
time.” The agent made this comment: 
“Mr. Doe, | don’t want to take up your 
time if you are too busy to hear me now; 
but before | go I’d like to bring to your 
attention what we call the program method 
of arranging life insurance.” The pros 
pect replied: “There’s no use in going into 
that now. I’m not at all interested.” 

The agent took a small loose leaf book 
out of his pocket, opened it and laid it on 
the desk and showed the prospect a pro 
gram that had been prepared for someone 
else. The lines and lettering were attrac 
tive. Certain red lines added to the inter- 
est to the page. The prospect looked at 
the page and the agent said: “This is a 
very interesting program that I worked up 
for one of my clients whom [| think you 
know.” As the prospect started to examine 
the page, the agent said: “Mr. Doe, let 
us sit down and look at this for a moment. 
When you want me to go, just say so.” 
As he said this, he put his hand on the 
chair that stood near. The prospect said, 
“All right. But I can’t give you much 
time.’ Then he and the agent sat down. 


Psychologically Sound 


In discussing the incident Mr. Lovelace 
said that all of the agent’s procedure in the 
case was in line with “common. sense” ; 
and it was psychologically sound. Yet, tell 
ing a beginner that he should “just use 
common sense” would not have given him 
anything helpful to follow. On the other 
hand, the sort of procedure illustrated 
above can easily be learned if the agent 
understands the following principles, viz. : 
(1) That if you show something, the pros- 
pect automatically gives attention momen- 
tarily (reflex attention;) (2) that human 
beings instinctively want to look over 
things that come to their attention; (3) 
that they are instinctively curious about 
many things, especially about other people ; 
(4) that they are instinctively interested 
in color, etc. These principles carefully 
explained and fully illustrated make it far 
easier for the agent to do “common sense” 
things. 

An agent was trying to close a prospect 
who had admitted that the proposal sub- 
mitted was a good one and was really 
necessary. But he wanted to postpone the 
matter and think it over. The agent said, 
“Mr. Doe, you read in the paper a few 
months ago about President A. H. Smith’s 
death. You will recall that he was riding 
horseback in Central Park with a friend. 


They were out for recreation and pleasure 
They both expected to enjoy the ride and 
to return home in the evening for dinner. 


But Mr. Smith’s horse shied at something. 
Ile was thrown off on his head and was 
killed. No doubt, he had certain plans for 
the next day, the next week, the next 
month. If he could have foreseen that this 
day would be his last, he would have done 
all he could to dispose of certain matters 
that very day, wouldn’t he? 

“The other day the vice-president of one 
of the greatest corporations in America 
went to the hospital for an operation. Up 
to 4 o’clock that day he seemed perfectly 
well. That night he was operated on. In 
three days he was dead. He would prob- 
ably have given a great deal if only he 
could have had time to attend to certain 
urgent matters. But it was too late. That 
sort of thing could happen to you, couldn’t 
it ? rhe prospect said “yes.” The agent 
added, “If it happened today, would you 
he ready?” The prospect was silent. The 
agent had before him an application blank 
partially filled out. He said, “You would 
want this income paid direct to your wife, 
wouldn’t you?” The prospect said “Yes.” 
rhe agent completed the application and 
the prospect signed. 

“Does it really help an agent to learn 
closing methods if we simply tell him just 
to use ‘common sense’?” asked Mr. Love- 
lace. “Of course not. But it will help him 
to say that, after he has made one or two 
unsuccessful attempts to close, it is usually 
worth while to appeal to the instinct of 
fear by using some story or incident that 
makes the prospect ‘feel’ the uncertainty 
of life. Of course, we would explain to 
the agent that it is often possible to close 
by making other appeals that arouse pleas- 
ant feelings and that we should, in most 
cases, try to close without making any 
‘fear appeal,’ but that, having failed after 
two or more trials, it is wise to try a ‘fear 
appeal.’ 

“This principle, amply illustrated, will 
help the beginner. He will have something 
definite to use. Understanding the prin- 
ciple involved, he can work out many 
applications of it to use in closing.” 

What can be more vague than to dismiss 
the psychology of selling life insurance by 
saying that “psychology is just common 
sense?” It doesn’t help any more than it 
would help a young man who wanted to 
learn engineering to say “just use common 
sense.” Of course, engineering is common 
sense. 3acteriology is common sense. 
Successful acting is common sense. 

Nothing can be more reactionary in life 
underwriting than to assume a contemptu- 
ous attitude towards those eternal princi- 
ples of human conduct that are as surely 
obeyed or violated in the life insurance 
interview as the principles of gravity are 
observed by those mountain climbers who 
don’t fall and violated by those who do. 


LOYALTY MOST IMPORTANT 


A recent discussion, culminating in an 
inquiry by Professor Christian Gauss of 
the Princeton University Faculty, took 
the form of the question: “What are the 
six most important words in the Eng- 
lish language?” 

Word lists from ten men, most of them 
faculty members, showed that loyalty 
found a place on six of the ten lists. 
There was a tendency for the selections 
to bear some relation to the line of work 
in which the particular man was inter- 
ested. Next to loyalty in the choices 
was courage, occurring four times, while 
sportmanship was named on three of the 
selections. Other words to find more 
than one mention were sanity, self-re- 
spect, humor, truth, yes, no and knowl- 
edge. 
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The Reliar.ce Life prides itself on always being strictly “up-to-the 
minute.” 


From time to time we have pioneered various new features into the 
field of life insurance. 


Today as the product of years of experimentation we have to offer you: 


THE 
PERFECT PROTECTION 
POLICY 


It is a policy with a human appeal! 


In it is combined full life and accident and health protection. Under 
this regime we can and do provide accident and health insurance for at least 
one-third less cost than regular casualty companies. 


A policy containing the sulphitic features we have introduced gives you 
‘the something different” to talk to your prospects. 


It will stand- the test of grilling competition—and come out victor. 


Time has proved that. 
AND— 


Our agency contracts are more than liberal. 


How about a connection? 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of PITTSBURGH 


Farmer’s Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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These Boys Tell Why They Sold Insurance in College 





By Paul W. Cook 
University of Chicago 











When you ask me how I happened to 
vo into the insurance business I am im- 
pelled to answer truthfully—I wanted to 
get married and so had to get a job. 
But that isn’t the whole truth. My gen- 
eral agent, with whom I had come in 
contact through a mutual friend, had 
already thoroughly sold me on the in- 
surance business, but as I had a school 
year to finish I decided to go into the 
matter of choosing my 


“career” with 


great care. You see, it was this way: 
“T got my degree and found that I was 
literally 


te: go,” J 


“all dressed up with no place 
had of those 
educations 


finished 
and 


one 
was all set to 
But 
was that I couldn’t do any- 
so I had to take a job Dad got 
for me in a 


iiberal 
show what a college man could do. 
the trouble 
thing; 
where | 
year and a half 

that is. I was not 
satisfied where I was so I decided to go 
to the 
tration of the 


friend’s office, 
“cleaned up” for a 


cleaned up the office, 


School of Commerce and Adminis 
University of Chicago, 
where I got located as an assistant, and 
to investigate the entire field in an effort 
to pick intelligently my life’s work. 


Started Out Recruiting Agents From 
College Ranks 


at this time that I met my 
general agent and I did a little work for 
him along the line of recruiting new 
agents from the college men in order to 
help pay my way through, but I hadn’t 
by any means definitely decided as yet 
that I would favor the insurance business 
with my participation. I intended to 
look around. 

Fortunately, part of my work at the 
University gave me the chance I was 
looking for. I was assigned to investi- 
gate the opportunities offered college 
men by several of the major industries 
such as iron and steel; banking, meat 
packing, the stock exchanges, electrical 
industries, etc. All of them put on their 
best front, because all of them want col- 
lege men, for if the college men show 
exceptional ability they make money on 
them and if they don’t they haven’t lost 
anything. But the more thoroughly I 
iiivestigated, the more oppressed I felt. 
‘\ packer boastingly spoke of the 4,200 
high-class office employes they had at 
the “home office,” but I thought, “I 
would be merely number 4,201 so I 
would have to outlive only the other 
4 200 for ‘seniority’.” The bankers had a 
wonderful business and such a sancti- 
fied atmosphere that I was almost “sold,” 
but I talked with men who had been “in 
the cage” for years and years and whose 
prospects for getting out were slim. Yet 
they seemed to be able men. 

And so it was everywhere I went— 
good men _ pigeon-holed, routine sub- 
stituted for individual initiative, com- 
piacency characteristic instead of the 
“divine discontent,” and a_ fifty-fifty 
chance of’ getting something worth 
while if you stuck it out for twenty years 
but not before. I did not mind hard 
work or “clock punching’—I ought to 
have to punch one now—but I did want 
. “participating job,” one where my re- 
wards would be in proportion to my ini- 
tiative and hard work. And that I be- 
lieve was my first réquirement of my 
life’s work—it must be a participating 
job. Of course, there was too the con- 
sideration of “being your own boss,” of 
not having to see the boss in fear and 

_ trembling when you wanted a half day 
off or when you got down a half hour 


It was 


Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER wrote to several universities and asked them for names 


of students who sold insurance while in college or immediately after graduation. 


_Among the names submitted were those of Paul VU 
Chicago and John Lasier by Northwestern University. 


Mr. Cook is now instructor of agents of the Mutual Benefit in Chicago, having 


made good rapidly. 


Mr. Lasier, who also has been successful, is with Critchell, Miller, 


Whitney & Barbour, a prominent insurance office in Chicago which writes all kina's 


of insurance. The articles follow: 


“a 




















PAUL 


W. COOK 





late. I will admit that that consider- 
ation held perhaps an unduly prominent 
position. 


Life Insurance Appealed Most 


I rather favored banking or a bond 
and stock house. I had had an excep- 
tional professor in banking and invest- 
ments and he had made me see their 
vast social importance. However, after 
having considered the financial problems 
of the ordinary middle-class man and 
having contrasted the two methods of 
creating, conserving and distributing his 
estate and solving his financial problem, 
1, of course, was forced to the conclu- 
sion that life insurance was the better 
method. Then, too, life insurance was 
just becoming recognized as a vital in- 
fluence in our social and business struc- 
ture while I rather thought that the 
bankers had overexpanded and oversold 
themselves. 

As I said before, my general agent 
had already told me all this about the 
insurance business, but far be it from me 
to go into anything blindfolded! So I 
spent a whole school year in making up 
my mind and might not have succeeded 
then had it not been for the impetus 
furnished by the getting married idea. 
And so I took up gol—— — I mean, the 
life insurance business. 

I wish I could make an interesting 
story out of some of my soliciting ex- 
periences, but I don’t seem to be the 
kind of a person to whom interesting 
things happen; at least, not interesting 
to other people. Anyway, practically ah 
of my business is of the smaller variety 
—usually fives or tens. Of course, nearly 
all of us have fallen into something soft 
once or twice, but none of mine have 
been large enough to disturb the waters 
outside of my organization. I have 
stumbled onto only one fairly large 
policy, but even that wasn’t interesting 
—beyond the commission. I just said, 
“You ought to have it.” And he said, 
“Yes, it would be a good thing.” And I 
said, “All right, come on to the doctor’s.” 


And he said, “Aw naw, not just now.” 
And I said, “Aw yeh, better get it over 
with.” And he did, and the wife and I 


celebrated. I suspect I would get a very 
sympathetic audience—or rather “op- 
tience” 


in movie parlance—were I to tell 














some of the sad instances when we cele- 
brated too soon, incidentally using the 
commission that didn’t come. 


Definite Standards of Work 


The biggest factor in helping me to 
maintain consistent production has been 
the setting of definite work standards. 
Shortly after I joined the agency, there 
was organized our “Workingmen’s Club” 
which is a voluntary organization com- 
posed mostly. of young men who believe 
that success is primarily a matter of in- 
telligent daily application rather than 
“connections” or a scintillating person- 
ality. We have minimum weekly re- 
quirements regarding the number of 
people seen, the attempts made _ to 
“close,” the applications secured, and the 
amount written. There is one standard 
for everyone with the exception of the 
amount written. There each man has 
his own quota which is based upon his 
past experience. Each member pledges 
himself to fulfil these minimum require- 
ments—or pay a fine—and to post his 
weekly work record on a chart which 
occupies a conspicuous place on the 
bulletin board. The Club has official 
meetings each Monday morning at which 
ideas are passed on or_ inspirational 
talks are given. It has all proved ex- 
ceedingly worth while and I pass the 
idea of such a club on in lieu of trying 
to cook up some interesting experience 
to tell you. 





MARY ’S LITTLE MAN 
Mary had a little man, as husky as a 
mule, 
They both agreed insurance was the 
right thing for a fool. 
Mary’s husky little man is 
sod to stay, 


*neath the 


And Mary’s washing dishes at eighty 


cents a day. 
—Phoenix Mutual. 


A CASE OF POOR MEMORY 


An undertaker was driving out in the 
country when a woman came to the gate 
and stopped him and said: “You don’t 
remember me?” 

“No,” he said, “I really don’t.” 

“Why,” she said, “it’s only two years 
since you undertook my husband.”—Suc- 
cess. 





’, Cook by the University of 





By John W. Lasier 


Northwestern University 











I received my degree from the School 
of Commerce of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1922. As a great many others, I 
had but a vague idea of what I intended 
to do except that my observation of the 
graduates: of the last few years con- 
vinced me that there were enough men 
in the investment field so that prospect- 
ive investors did not have to knock 
someone down in order to buy. I felt 
that while competition was the spice of 
life an over-spicing is apt to ruin the 
mgredients. I made a careful investi- 
gation of the various lines of industry 
and finally decided on 
these reasons: 


insurance for 


1. It required little or no capital. 
Sufficient only to carry one over 
the lean months at the start. 

It was an individual business 

which in these days of large cor- 

porations appealed to me. 

3. Results are measured directly by 
application, not by office politics 
and family pull. 

4. Withal it is one of the leading 
businesses of the country and 
one with which it is a source of 
pride to be associated. 

5. It has a breadth of interest hard 
to attain in other lines. 

6. It is cumulative more, I believe, 
than other lines of business. 


th 


Went With a Large General Insurance 


Agency 


It has its advantages, of course, such 
as keen competition, a relatively low re- 
turn for the first few years, and straight 
commission from the start. This is, 
however, an advantage in this way: If 
you are working on a salary, it is fair 
to assume that you must justify that 
salary if the company is to carry you. 
In most cases you will more than justify 
your salary. On straight commission 
you will receive yourself that surplus 
which you earn above your overhead. 

Having decided that insurance was 
elected I carefully selected what I 
thought was the best agency in Chicago 
—Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 
walked in and told the office manager 
that I was working for him. This sur- 
prised him as he had never seen me be- 
fore, but I told him that I felt I ought 
to get some experience in the office be- 
fore starting on my own hook. After 
a great deal of persuasion, he hired me 
and I started to work. At the beginning 
{ read a lot of insurance literature. 

My first month on straight commis- 
sion as a broker in the office netted me 
$7.50 and more grief than pleasure. The 
commissions gradually increased as did 
experience, but during the first year I 
was tempted a dozen times to take other 
positions which came my way. It was a 
desire to give insurance a fair trial that 
made me stick and I now am satisfied 
that I have the right slant. 

The mortality among young men in 
the business is high because the first 
year is disheartening but I believe that 
it they would stick that out they would 
be completely sold. 

In soliciting insurance I make a joke 
of the conventional attitude of “Duck, 
here comes an insurance agent.” I agree 
with them and throw up my hands de- 
fensively. Most people are interested in 
insurance although the general knowl- 
edge of the business is surprisingly 
limited. 

Insurance is the greatest business in 
the world and I hope to look back fifty 
years from now, well satisfied with my 
choice. 
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Questions Answered 


By New York Life 
Actuaries 











Question—May the 20-Year Endow- 
ment policy now being issued be made 
a paid-up insurance for life at maturity? 

Answer—Yes, it is the Company’s 
present practice to permit the proceeds 
of a matured Endowment to be applied 
io buy a paid-up whole life insurance, 
upon satisfactory evidence of insurabil- 
ity 

Question—Upon maturity of an En- 
dowment may the proceeds of the 
policy be applied to provide an income 
for as long as either the insured or 
beneficiary lives? 

Answer—Yes, under the same condi- 
tions as Option 3 of the Optional meth- 
ods of settlement on the 4th page of 
the policy. (For full description of 
Option 3 see Bulletin of March 22, 
1924.) 

Upon request, the policy is endorsed, 
providing for an income for a fixed 
period of twenty years, and for as many 
vears thereafter as the Insured and 
Beneficiary or the survivor of them lives. 
The amount of the income for each $1,- 
WOO of proceeds depends upon the ages 
of both insured and beneficiary at the 
time the income payments begin, just 
as the income under Option 3 depends 
on the age of the payee when the in- 
come payments begin. A table of the 
income for every combination of two 
ages is too extensive to publish in the 
same form as the table under “Option 
3 

The following are a few examples: 

Amount 

Attained Age of each annual 

Insured Beneficiary Instalment of $1,000 


45 40 $46.57 
50 45 50.08 
55 50 54.18 
60 55 58.45 


Question—Will extra dividends be 
paid at the end of the 20th and 25th 
years and every 5th year? 

Answer—The present form of annual 
dividend policy has been issued since 
1906 and no such policy has completed 
twenty years. Extra dividends have 
been paid at the end of the 5th, 10th and 
15th years on such _ policies. 

Ne agent is authorized to make any 
statement whatever about extra dividends 
except that extra dividends are being 
paid in the amounts stated in “All 
About Dividends, 1924,” on policies that 
reached the end of their 5th, 10th and 
15th years in 1924. 

Question—What amount of ineurance 
is required to provide $100 a month 
for a stated period of years at 41%4% in- 
terest? 

Answer—The proceeds of a_ policy 
may be left with the Company at interest 
and a fixed monthly income paid until 
the fund, including the interest credited 
to it, is exhausted. The Company guar- 
antees 3% per annum and is at present 
crediting 44% to such funds. 

If the Company continued to allow 
414% each year in the future, the fol- 
lowing amounts of insurance would pro- 
vide a fixed income of $100 a month for 
the period of years stated: 

Fixed Income of $100 a Month Until 
Fund Is Exhausted 


Proceeds of Policy Years 
$5,506 
6,468 6 
7,390 7 
8,272 8 
9.116 9 
9,923 10 
10,696 11 
11,435 12 
12,143 13 
12,820 14 
13,468 15 
14,088 16 
14,681 17 
15,249 18 
15,792 19 
16,312 20 
16,810 21 


17,286 22 
17,742 23 
18,178 24 
18,595 25 


(Continued on page 65) 





Hintzpeter Story 
(Continued from page 44) 
$10,000. The largest amount he has writ- 
ten on one life in one case is $535,000, an 
inheritance tax case on a Chicago man. 

One of the most interesting cases which 
Mr. Hintzpeter has ever had dates back 
thirteen years when he insured a man who 
was an owner of a brass and aluminum 
foundry. Later he insured the superintend- 
ent. The superintendent formed a partner- 
ship with another man and the two part- 
ners. were written for $10,000 each in 1913 
and for $5,000 each in 1918. All of these 
men grew in business stature and one policy 
followed another until one morning a total 
of $250,000 was written on these men and 
others with whom they were associated in 
business. 

Mr. Hintzpeter stands well in many divi- 
sions of Chicago business life. He has 
numerous business connections outside of 
life insurance including those with three 
Chicago casualty companies and a large 
bank. 

He has worked hard for thirty-five years 
and still works hard, as his steadily in- 
creasing business proves. He knows the 
life insurance thoroughly, as he should 
after his long and full experience, and can 
offer his clients very expert information 
and handling of their life insurance affairs 
and win their complete confidence in his 
judgment. 

Mr. Hintzpeter is a very active and de- 
termined man of medium stature, his man- 
ner is very courteous and kindly and a 
stranger finds it extremely easy to warm 
to his ready and charming smile. His 
whole’ personality bases on a radiance of 
friendliness and sincerity. At a first meet- 
ing your glance is quickly attracted to his 
hair, which, while it is showing a good 
coat of gray, still grows luxuriantly and 


bushes out rather wilfully to either side of 
his forehead. 


Has Three Sons 


Mr. Hintzpeter has three sons, one in 
school at the University of Illinois, one 
in high school in Chicago, and before you 
are long in the Mutual Life office you 
discover the third and oldest son, for there 
again is that wilful spread of hair on 
either side of the forehead and the likeness 
continues in the young man’s companion- 
able personality. Mr. Hintzpeter proudly 
tells you, “That’s Edward!”, who is prepar- 
ing to follow in his father’s footsteps, 
where his stride must be long and straight. 





REMARKABLE DEMISES 


The ways in which application forms 
for insurance are filled up are often 
more amusing than enlightening, as the 
British Medical Journal shows in the 
following selection of examples: 

“Mother died in infancy.” 

“Father went to bed feeling well, and 
the next morning woke up dead.” 

“Grandfather died suddenly at the age 
of 103. Up to this time he bade fair to 
reach a ripe old age.” 

“Applicant does not know anything 
about maternal posterity, except that 
they died at an advanced age.” 


“Applicant does not know cause of | 


mother’s death, but states that she fully 
recovered from her last illness.” 

“Applicant has never been fatally 
sick,” 

“Applicant’s brother, who was an in- 
fant, died when he was a mere child.” 

“Grandfather died from gunshot 
wound, caused by an arrow shot by an 
Indian.” 

“Applicant’s fraternal parents died 
when he was a child.” 

“Mother’s last illness was caused from 
chronic rheumatism, but she was cured 
before death.” 


—The Christian Advocate. 
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Life Insurance to Meet Changing Economic Conditions 


By A. 


In a country such as ours, where we 
are blessed with what at least appears 
to be the most stable of all currencies, 
the possession of an actual money in- 
come from any source whatsoever 
creates in the mind of the recipient a 
sense of security for the future. 

It is just such a thought that is behind 
the common objection met by every life 
insurance salesman, that this particular 
prospect has taken care of his family 
by means of bonds or other investments, 
and that there is no need, therefore, to 
worry about the future as far as they 
are concerned. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here all 
of the aspects of the problem that such 
a fund does in fact leave to a wife and 
children, but even on the basis of direct 
comparison with such a fund, the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance can be shown to 
be, in the majority of cases, a better 
method of family protection from almost 
any point of view. 


The Constant Changing of Economic 
Conditions 


There is, however, another factor of 
much greater importance, which is gen- 
crally entirely ignored by the average 
individual. It is something that is be- 
yond his control. He alone cannot solve 
this problem in any provision he may 
make for the future, unless he happens 
to be an individual of exceeding wealth. 
Even in such a case it is not by any 
means easy to protect the funds forming 
the estate. 

This factor is the constant changing of 
economic conditions, with the resultant 
varying purchasing power of the dollar. 

The value of any family income is not 
represented by the amount of dollars 
and cents actually received, but by the 
purchasing power of that income. We 
cannot eat gold. We can live only on 
what gold will buy. 

The experience of recent years has 
demonstrated this very effectively, as a 
period of high and rising prices always 
does, and the life insurance salesman 
will find therein one of the very best 
reasons why life insurance 
bought in increasing amounts. 


should be 


The Investor's Fate 
There are three experiences that the 
investor in miscellaneous securities may 
have : 
(1) A loss of capital. 
(2) A loss or diminution of income. 


(3) A decreased purchasing power 
of the income received. 


It is, of course, equally true that he 
may have gains. A capital gain, how- 
ever, will be of no practical value to him 
unless it is realized. In that event tax- 
ation will absorb part of the gain, and 
what is left would not, under ordinary 
conditions, provide any greater income 
than that obtained from the original 
fund, because the conditions that cause 
capital value to rise will cause the pur- 
chasing power of income to diminish. 

A gain in income can come only from 
that part of the estate invested in com- 
mon stocks, and, again, the conditions 
that create such an increase in stock 
dividends will ordinarily produce higher 
prices, thus offsetting the increase in in- 
come. 


In any event, the individual investor is 


T. Maclean, Associate Actuary, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


much more concerned in obtaining pro- 
tection against loss than with the possi- 
bilities of profits. 

That is why an appreciation of what 
life insurance can do will create interest, 
and where the insurance salesman can 


find an opportunity to perform real ser- 
vice. 


Mere Safety of Investment Does Not 
Eliminate Risk 


In a recent issue of the “Magazine of 
Wall Street” (May 24, 1924), there ap- 
pears an article that well illustrates the 
effect of changing economic conditions. 
It is written by an experienced Bond 
man, whose opinion, therefore, may be 
assumed to be free from any bias, that 
we as salesmen of Life Insurance might 
be assumed to have. 

The thought underlying this particular 
article is the effect of the decreased pur- 
chasing power of money on incomes de- 
rived from invested funds. It is pointed 
out that mere safety of investment does 
not eliminate risk. In fact, it is under 
the Bonds that ten or fifteen years ago 
represented the best “safe” investments 
that the greatest losses have arisen in 
recent years. 

By way of illustration there has been 
assumed a fund composed of ten of the 
highest grade Bonds—Railroad, Indus- 
trial and Public Utilities. These bonds 
were purchased in 1914, and during the 
period ending in 1924 the interest on 
each one has been paid throughout. An 
individual who had made such a pro- 
vision for his family by means of these 
securities might well have believed that 
he had made the safest and wisest in- 
vestment for the continuance of the 
family income. He had not, or could 
not have foreseen, however, that the in- 
come, which in 1914 was ample to pro- 
vide the full needs of his family, would 
in 1924 provide little more than half of 
their requirements. None of these bonds 
had defaulted, nor had any of them 
failed to pay the interest, yet there 
would have been an average annual loss 
of 22% in income, and in 1924 a loss on 
sale of the principal. In the year 1920 
the deficiengy in income would have 
been in excess of 50%. 


Industrial, Railroad and Public Utility 
Groups 


The same calculations are next applied 
to a group of high-grade preferred 
stocks—Industrial, Railroad and Public 
Utility—and we find the average annual 
loss in the purchasing power of the in- 
come to be approximately 25%, and a 
loss on the sale of these securities at the 
present time. The yield from the origi 
nal investment was 5.07%, but in 1924 
the equivalent yield was but 3.1%—a 
very substantial reduction for a depend- 
ent family to face. 

The investment of an entire estate in 
common stock hardly seems the ideal 
safe or conservative family provision. 
As a matter of fact, however, a fund 
made up entirely of common stocks 
would have shown better results than 
either the Bonds or the preferred stocks. 
In fact, the capital of such an estate 
could be liquidated today at a_ profit. 
Hiven in this case the income shrunk in 
purchasing power to about 50% in 1920 
and in 1924 to about 80% of the original 
income. : 


No Default But Income Cut in Half 

The writer cites a case, within his per- 
sonal knowledge, of a man of wealth, 
who retired a few years ago, after hav- 
ing invested his entire fortune in gilt 
edge securities, all bonds. In spite of 
excellent judgment the purchasing power 
of his income has been cut almost in 
half, without a single default in any of 
his holdings. Now if wealthy people can 
meet with such an experience, what is 
going to happen to the average man 


who has no great wealth, and very little 
understanding of the underlying condi- 
tions of the investment field. 

There is no absolute protection against 
these changes in economic conditions. 
The only way in which the effects there- 
of can be minimized is by constant sup- 
ervision of individual holdings, constant 
selling and re-selling of securities, trans- 
fer from one group of securities to an- 
other, and we may add, a constant di- 
versity of investment. 


Average Investor Hasn’t Time to 
Become an Expert 


The average man very seldom has an 
amount of money such that an intelli- 
vent diversification of securities can be 
had. He has not the time to devote to 
the supervision of his investments, even 
if he does have the knowledge, and in 
general, however theoretically possible it 
may be to look after such matters, it is 
in actual practice almost beyond the con- 
trol of the type of man we are soliciting 
for Life Insurance. 

Compare this situation with the ser- 
vice and protection obtained through a 
life insurance policy. Here we have the 
nearest approach to a solution of the 
economic problem that anyone can have. 
As stated above, the estate that was left 
in stocks proved better in times of ris- 
ing prices than the bonds. The funda- 
mental reason is that the economic con- 
ditions of the high price period had en- 
abled industrial and other corporations 
to earn larger dividends, while the in- 
come from the bonds and _ preferred 
stocks was a fixed income. In other 
words, the railroad paid 44%4%, say, on its 
bonds whether the road was actually 
earning 2% or 10%. 

Now the life insurance fund offers to 
the individual an unusual opportunity, in 
that it incorporates both of these protective 
features. There is, in the first place, the 
guaranteed rate of income which cor- 
responds to bond interest. In the second 
piace, there is the additional rate over 
and above the guaranteed rate, which is 
dependent on the earnings of the com- 
pany, and corresponds to the dividend 
paid on stock holding. The beneficiaries 
have, therefore, the advantage of a guar- 
anteed minimum income, with the oppor- 
tunity to share in the profits of the high 
price period. This in fact has been the 
actual experience of policyholders during 
the past ten years. 


“Where Percentage Is Guaranteed 


The company with which I am con- 
nected guarantees 3% per annum on 
moneys left under the policy options. 
Up to 1909 the actual rate paid was 4%. 
From 1909 to 1917 the rate was 444%; 
from 1917 to 1924, 434%, and in 1924 
the rate was increased to 5%. 

The beneficiaries of such funds were 
not, therefore, faced with a fixed income 
in a period of rising prices. Their in 
come increased during that period in 
much the same manner as the dividend 
on the stock of an industrial corporation 
would have increased in accordance with 
the increased profits of the day, and 
their capital remained throughout worth 
100 cents on the dollar. The same is 
true to a greater or less degree of other 
companies, and it seems to me that in 
this combination of bond interest and 
dividend we have the ideal method of 
family protection. The income will in- 
crease in a period of high prices, be- 
cause the current rate of interest will 
also. increase. The beneficiaries will 
benefit by the higher rates of interest 
available, and thus be in a more ad- 
vantageous position than those who 
have left for their care a block of even 
the highest grade bonds. 

{ do not believe that many people 
would consider a block of stock a satis- 
factory provision for the future, and in 
fact, the laws relating to savings bank 


and trustee investments indicate that not 
many stocks are, in the opinion of those 
best competent to judge, the ideal type 
of investment for the widow and the 
family. We need not, therefore, concern 
ourselves with such a fund, but if com- 
parison were necessary we could well 
demonstrate the strength of the life in- 
surance plan. 


Insurance Company’s Constant Influx of 
New Capital 


It may be asked why the life insurance 
company which invests in bonds and sim- 
ilar securities is able to avoid the losses 
above mentioned. The reason is that in 
any progressive life company there is a 
constant influx of new capital. There 
is a constant maturity of old investments, 
and these enable the company to take 
advantage of the higher rates obtain- 
able at any particular time. The com- 
pany is also enabled to invest for short 
terms in periods of low interest rates, 
and for long terms in periods of high 
interest rates. The company’s assets are 
not a fixed fund, but a fund that is con- 
stantly increasing and changing in its 
composition. There is no necessity to 
sell a particular security at any time, 
and it can, if necessary, hold every bond 
until maturity. Of course, there are 
cases in which both the principal and in- 
terest of bonds are defaulted, but the 
proportion of such losses to the total in- 
come of the company is exceedingly 
small, and the effect on the individual 
policyholder is of no practical account 
whatsoever under any ordinary circum- 
stances. In other words, owing to the 
amount of money available for invest- 
ment and the actual investment control 
exercised, the life insurance company 
is in a position to do something for the 
average individual that he is unable to 
do for himself. 


Trust Company Officer’s Views 


There is still another material ad 
vantage enjoyed by the life insurance 
fund, and this arises through — the 
diversity of the investments constituting 
the total security behind each individual 
fund. The following remarks by Vice- 
Chairman Hart of the Old Colony Trust 
Company, Boston, indicate what is 
meant : 

“High-grade bonds constitute the bulk 
of an investment fund, but we also pur- 
chase a good proportion of sound stocks. 
It is inevitable that even with the most 
careful selection a bond investment will 
occasionally go wrong. If the whole of 
an investment fund is placed in bonds 
bought mostly around par, the amount 
of the fund is sure to dimnish in time 
as losses occur, while there will be no 
profits to offset them. While there are 
fewer stocks that meet investment re- 
quirements and the percentage of losses 
is likely to be large, careful selection 
will insure profits over a period of years 
that will more than offset the losses. 
If a small trust fund had been placed 
in Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Bonds 
years ago when that issue was considered 
sound, the trust would have been prac- 
tically wiped out. It is true that the 
same thing would have happened, if it 
had been placed in New Haven stock, 
hut a balanced selection of stocks would 
have included United Fruit and General 
Electric as well as New Haven and 
profits on these issues would have off- 
set losses on the others.” 


Can’t Invest Enough to Diversify 


As already stated, however, the dif 
ficulty is that the ordinary investor has 
not enough money to make _— such 
diversification of his investments, apart 
from the question as to whether he has 


investment information available an 


whether his surplus may be availabk 
a time when good investments even 
common and other stocks can be mad 
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In actual practice people invest their 
money when they get it and sell their se- 
curities when they have to, without much 
regard to general market conditions. 
This is especially the case of those who 
have a limited amount of capital. 

By protecting his family through life 
insurance the individual obtains not only 
more complete and intelligent diversifica- 
t‘on of investment, but he has the ad- 
vantage of constant reviewing of the 
investments upon which his security has 
been based, and the fact that the fund 
is kept invested in the most efficient 
manner. This investment service is se- 
cured by the beneficiaries at a very in- 
significant and indirect cost, and even if 
the cost were considerably greater the 
value of the services rendered would be 
worth a good deal more than just the 
money cost involved. 
“Shock-Absorbing” Feature of Income 

The safety of every dollar of invest- 
ment made, the assurance of at least a 
ininimum income for life, something that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere, and the, 
so to speak, “shock-absorbing” feature 
of the income, that meets the varying 


changes of economic conditions, are all 
elements of paramount importance to 
those who would lay aside funds for 
the protection of their families or for 
their own old age. This is one of the 
principal and unique values of the life 
insurance contract and of the income se- 
cured thereby. 

We believe that a consideration of 
these matters and some definite study of 
the conditions above outlined will well 
repay every life insurance salesman. It 
will enable him to bring to the attention 
of many of his best prospects something 
to which not many of them have given 
even a thought, or who have given up 
the problem as something that is beyond 
them. 

We have a real solution of their prob- 
lem—something that is  substantial— 
something that has stood the test of 
time, as may be confirmed by the actual 
records of the past few years. If such 
a study will do nothing else, it should at 
least create in the mind of the salesman 
a renewed enthusiasm for his business 
and a new conviction of the economic 
soundness and inherent goodness of life 
insurance. 





Annuities 
(Continued from page 46) 


Taxation 
Taxation is another important item. 
The instalments from original life annuities 
are subject to the Federal Income Tax as 
income only after the aggregate instal- 
ments received by the annuitant have ex- 
ceeded the total premiums he has paid. 
The only states having income tax laws 
affecting annuity payments, known to the 
writer, are Massachusetts and Oregon. 
During the past few years the factors 
which govern the premiums charged for 
annuities have undergone marked changes. 
Recent investigations, both in this country 
and in England, have shown, just as in life 
insurance, that holders of annuity contracts 
are living longer than was indicated by 
similar investigations a decade ago. At 
the same time the rate of yield from invest- 
ments of life insurance funds has increased, 
Opposite effects upon the premiums are 
produced by these factors, the mortality 
element increasing the cost and the interest 
decreasing it and adequate premiums based 
upon present conditions will make the cost 
for annuities at the younger ages less than 
formerly charged, but at the older ages, 
where most of the business is done, the cost 
This would seem 
to indicate that the recent annuity business 


will be somewhat higher. 


has been done at a loss and that there will 
be an adjustment of premiums in the near 
future. 


Stipulated Premiums 
(Continued from page 27) 


ulated premium insurance and of the 
methods of those who advocate it. 
Summing Up 

It will be seen that the system can be 
operated just so long as total premiums 
plus funds («. e., “reserves”) equal or 
exceed current death claims. That may 
be so, perhaps, for many years, but in- 
evitably the total cost of insurance when 
members will necessitate sums larger 
than been accumulated. Then 
must come the additional assessments 
and that is the beginning of the end. It 
is true that, in the meantime, many will 
get cheap insurance, but that is at the 
expense of the ultimate survivors and 
who knows who they will be? 

To those in the regular life insurance 
business it will appear laughable that 


have 





such ignorant claims should be made by 
these societies and that absurd 
comparisons should be instituted be- 
tween unsound and dangerous associa- 
tions and the level premium companies 
whose methods, as every one knows, are 
based on knowledge, science and ex- 
perience, and which alone are demon- 
strably sound and permanent. But such 
claims and comparisons are being made 
every day and, as I said at the outset, 
are often successful because the repre- 
sentatives of the regular companies don’t 
know how to answer them. 

The situation is rendered:more difficult 
by the countenance which these asso- 
ciations receive from the state insurance 
departments, which give them licenses 
and permit them to continue in oper- 
ation and to go on disseminating false 
and unsound ideas. This is but one of 
the evils which arise from state control 
of our business and unfortunately, at 
the present time, there is no apparent 
hope for any change. We must, there- 
fore, rely on the ability of the field 
forces to combat these evil influences 
and in that combat they must always 
have in mind _ that 
Strength.” 


such 


“Knowledge is 


BUT HE DIDN’T SAY “YES” 

Charles R. Mason, state agent of the 
Northwestern National in Wyoming, tells 
THe Eastern UNperwriter this novel 
little sales story: 

“In my home town was a good insur- 
able risk who boasted that no life insur- 
ance agent had made him say ‘Yes.’ I 
solicited him, found that he was without 
any protection, believed in it, wanted it, 
but when I asked him him if he thought 
that we had better fix up his application 
he told me he would not say yes to any 
agent. I let him alone for some time and 
from the information I had secured on 
the occasion of our initial talk I was able 
to have an application almost completed. 
I met him one day and talked on various 
subjects for a short time when I abruptly 
said: ‘Mr. ———, when you buy some 
life insurance you will undoubtedly want 
to make your wife beneficiary, now what 
is her first name and her age?’ He an- 
swered this readily enough and I took the 
half completed application from my pocket 
and filled this in. ‘Now Mr. ———,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘if you will just sign right here 
I will go with you to the doctor and you 
can be examined right now.’ The applica- 
tion was signed, the medical examination 
made, he gave me his check for the annual 
premium, and then said: ‘Well, you didn’t 


make me say ‘Yes, did you?’”. 




















ALTHIEUL service to policyholders, 
low net cost of protection, warm 
personal interest in its agents, and a 
broad vision of life underwriting serv- 
ice 





-these are some of the reasons why 
lidelity is forging ahead, why its 
assets, its income and its insurance in 
force have doubled within the past ten 
years, its new business more than 
trebled. And four increases in I*idelity 
dividends have been made in the past 
four years. 


Operating in 40 states. 
Over $270,000,000 insurance in force. 
Full level net premium reserve basis 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


A few agency openings for the right men, 




















FEDERAL LIFE 


CHICAGO 


Exponents of Human Being Insurance. A 
complete up-to-date line of life, accident and — 


health contracts to fit every need. 


Life Department Accident and Health Dept. 


All standard forms Personal 


and in addition accident and health policies 
Triple X 


Coupon Premium Reduction 


Commercial and 

Monthly Premium policies 
Annuity Group policies 
Child’s Endowments Automobile policies 
Group contracts Travel Accident policies 


and others. and many others. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 
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Advertising Life Insurance In a Small Town 


Mr. Blair left the newspaper and writ- 
ing profession to enter life insurance. He 
had been managing editor of the New 
Castle “Herald” and prior to that had 
edited other papers and had been with 
Gen. Pershing in Mexico as a correspond- 
ent. He entered the World War as a 
private and was discharged as a second 
lieutenant of infantry. He is now a first 
lieutenant in the Reserve Corps. He at- 
tended Westminster College where he 
played in the backfield on the football 
eleven and was also @ sprinter and weight 
man on the track team. 

New Castle, Pa., has a population of 
about 60,000 and the circulation of the 
“News” in which he advertises is 16,000 
daily. In March, 1921, he contracted with 
the Phoenix Mutual and after completing 
a course of instruction at its school in 
Hartford he became an agent in New 
Castle. The second year saw him making 
the Quarter Million Club and in 1924 he 
paid for considerably more than $500,000. 
His specialty is income, educational and 
business insurance. 


Advertising that I do in New Castle is 
simply telling people what I have, on the 
assumption that everybody wants some of 
it 

I have been doing some advertising in 
the local newspapers, calling attention to 
some of the cases and programs that I 
have worked out for the people of New 
Castle. 

A day or so after I ran one of these 
little advertisements I went into a store 
of a prospect to whom I had been trying 
to sell business insurance. I was warmly 
greeted. The first thing that was said by 
the prospect was, “Blair, what’s this mort- 
gage insurance that you had advertised in 
the paper the other day?” 

And so I told him. 


Mortgage Insurance Ad 
The advertisement was as follows: 


Ilis Mortgage Will Be Paid If He 
Dies 

A certain New Castle man recently 
bought a home for which he paid 
$1,000 cash and gave a mortgage for 
$5,500. 

He then took out a life insurance 
policy for $5,500 so that should he die 
hefore paying off the mortgage his 
wife would have the cash to take care 
of this item. 

He pays 6% on the mortgage and 
1% for the insurance. This one per- 
cent guarantees that the mortgage will 
be paid even if he dies. 

This arrangement was planned and 
executed by 


C. Hueu Brair. 


I explained the mortgage insurance 
proposition to him, discovering that he had 
a $6,000 mortgage on his home which he 
expected to take care of very easily 
within the next three years. The cost, 
however, of this policy—a 10-year term— 
was about nine-tenths of one percent of 
the face of the mortgage. This with the 
6% he was paying for the mortgage money 
made a total of a little less than 7% in 
all—and the mortgage prospect listened 
eagerly. Before this, he had always said 
that he could not afford insurance for 
business protection, but the covering of 
the mortgage was so simple that it took 
less than two minutes for him to say, 
“Blair, you have sold a policy. What doc- 
tor will I see?” 

To go further with this case was natural. 
I ordered out a policy for business protec- 
tion, that I had been trying to sell him, 
and naturally he took it. He also insisted 
that his partner take a policy in favor of 
the business. 


Every Definite Action an Advertisement 


There are all kinds of advertising. You 


can’t walk down the street without adver- 
tising yourself in some way. 

I have been advertising to let my pros- 
pects know what I am doing for others, 
on the assumption that they will want me 
to do similar things for them. 


People believe what they read. My ad- 
vertisements are simply stories of what 
their neighbors are doing. The readers 
unconsciously make up their mind to do 
something similar. I try to make my ad- 
vertising interesting and definite, so that 
whenever insurance is mentioned in a gath- 
ering they think of me and say something 
about what I had in my advertisement. 
You know that people talk of insurance 
nowadays. People are proud to tell how 
much insurance they carry. I endeavor to 





C. HUGH BLAIR 


write my advertisements so that people 
will say, “I saw that a New Castle man 
did so and so with life insurance.” 

I then can see a prospect and bring up 
a definite life insurance proposition. He 
will have unconsciously absorbed the idea 
from one of my advertisements or from 
hearing some person talk about it. I want 
my advertisements to whet the desire of 
the prospects. I know that I have had 
some business direct from my advertise- 
ments, and with other people the business 
is still in the making. 
= 


Featuring a Daughter 
I once ran an ad like this: 


His Daughter Will Get A 
Every Month 

A New Castle man recently arranged 
to have his life insured left so that 
his daughter will get a monthly check 
for $50 so long as she lives. The 
first check will be paid her one month 
after the father dies. The daughter is 
now 16 years old. Chances are she 
will live fifty or sixty years, and every 
month she will get a check for $50 
regardless whether or not she marries, 
remains in good health, or has other 
income. The father made certain that 
no son-in-law or stock salesman will 
get away with the life insurance money. 

Tt took only a moderate amount of 
life insurance to secure this arrange- 
ment. 

It was planned and executed by 


Check 


C. Huen Brarr. 


A day or two after this was in the 
newspaper I was in a millionaire’s office. 
I went in on an entirely different matter 


By C. Hugh Blair, Phoenix Mutual, New Castle, Pa. 


from life insurance. The meeting had to 
do with something about a committee work 
for the New Castle Field Club. But while 
I was there this man said, “I saw your ad- 
vertisement about giving a daughter an in- 
come for life. I would like to do that.” 

Now this man has two daughters. He is 
60 years old and he thinks it costs too 
much to do much with life insurance. 
Now it is up to me to show him what an 
actually small cost it will be for him to 
do what he now wants to do. 

You can’t check up on your advertising 
with any degree of success. But when 
people mention to you that they have seen 
your advertisements and like them or that 
they were thinking of what you said in 
your advertisement, then you know that 
advertising is a paying proposition. 


A Tax Ad 
I published the following advertisement : 


Inheritance Taxes Take the Heart of 
the Estate 


Albert Atwood, writing in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of March 8th, 1924, 
says “Inheritance taxes take the heart 
of most estates, because there is in- 
sufficient cash with which to pay them.” 

Atwood advises the purchase of life 
insurance in sufficient quantities to 
provide ready cash for these death 
taxes. 


Such taxes are collectible by the 


Federal government and each state 
government. Will your estate have 
the ready cash for payment? Have 


you the full $90,000 exemption? 
Let us help arrange for it. 


C. Huen Biarr. 


A day or two later a man called me 
to ask me to come to see him for he 
wanted to discuss inheritance tax. 

I took him a pamphlet which gave the 
inheritance tax rates for various states 
as well as the estates taxes. He was very 
grateful. His statement was, “Well, why 
couldn’t my lawyer give me this informa- 
tion.” 

T explained the lawyer likely wasn’t 
familiar with the various state taxes, but 
that I had made it my business to be 
familiar with them. 

This little inheritance tax advertisement 
also resulted in clinching several inheritance 
tax policies. 


Partnership Insurance 


I published an advertisement like this: 


It’s Different When 
Sell It 

Recently three men were in partner- 
ship in New Castle. Each owned a 
third of the business valued at $15,000. 

One of the partners died. The re- 
maining partners have so far been un- 
able to buy out the widow of the de- 
ceased partner, or to sell the share 
to an outsider. 

The widow suffers as well as the 
remaining partners who have lost the 
services of the third man. 

Business life insurance would have 
given the necessary $5,000 to the re- 
maining partners so they could buy 
out the widow. 


You've Got to 


Let such a plan be arranged by 
C. Hueu Brarr. 


I have sold two policies of $5,000 directly 
attributable to that advertisement and I 
am in negotiation with two other people 
for a considerable amount of insurance as 
a direct result of this advertisement. 


When you talk business insurance to a 


man who has most of his money tied up 
in the business, his first statement is that 
he can’t afford it. But this advertisement 
seems to have been read by many business 
men in my district and I simply quote 
that published example of the loss from 
the lack of business insurance and they 
recognize it and then 
brass tacks. 


we get down to 


Educational Insurance 


I published the following advertisement 
on educational insurance: 


Guaranteeing College Careers for His 
Two Small Children 

A certain New Castle man has a 
son, aged three, and a daughter, aged 
one. The father wants these young- 
sters to attend college when they are 
old enough. 

Statistics show that it takes $5,000 
to educate a girl and $4,000 to edu- 
cate a boy. This means that $9,000 
must be saved by the father within 
the next 15 years, or by the time the 
youngsters have finished high school. 
This means saving $600 a year. 

The father, however, is saving his 
money by putting $250 a year into 
$9,000 of life insurance. One policy 
will give his daughter $663.15 twice a 
year for four years beginning at age 
18, should the father die, and the 
other policy provides $530 each six 
months for the boy. 

Should the father not die, he turns 
the policies into cash when the young- 
sters enter college. 

Whether the father lives or dies, the 
educational money is forthcoming. 

This plan was arranged by 


C. Hucu Brat. 


About a week later I called on a man 
and his first greeting was, “I am glad to 
see you, Blair. I was going to ask you 
to tell me something about that educational 
policy.” 

One of the biggest merchants in New 
Castle advertises daily in a space not any 
bigger than I use once a week. 


Recently I was in this man’s store and 
he asked me what results I had been get- 
ting from my advertisements. “They are 
somewhat similar to the advertising we 
have been using and I wondered what kind 
of results you had been getting,” he said. 
“You know it’s difficult to check up on 
just what your advertising brings in.” 

Now the point I want to get over is that 
this business man with capital invested of 
perhaps $200,000—I know he carries $173,- 
000 of insurance, $50,000 of ours—evidently 
considers me on somewhat the same suc- 
cessful plane as himself or he never would 
have asked my opinion as to the value of 
advertising, nor compared my advertising 
with his. 

You see what it does? It puts you on 
the same plane with the successes in your 
locality. So that you can get to talk to 
men who are perfectly able to buy policies 
that are worth while and talk to them as 
man to man. You will not need to talk 
up to them. You will talk face to face 
and on an even plane and unless you are 
on an even plane with the prospect you 
will not get the business that is to be 
gotten. You might get a small policy as 
a charitable offering, but you won't get the 
confidence and the business that he will 
give to the person who is as big as he is. 

One of the big items of advertising a 
product or a service is that it forces the 
seller or the man who gives his service 
to keep his standard high. If an adver- 
tised product can not show value that its 
advertiser sets for it you are buncoing 
the public, and killing the goose that lay 
the gold egg. 





———— 
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The Prudential’s 
- Latest Contribution to 


Life Underwriting 


THE WHOLE LIFE POLICY 
WITH 
HALF-RATE PREMIUM 
FOR 
FIRST FIVE YEARS 


furnishes its representatives with a line of contracts 
that have a special fitness for the needs of the business 
inan, Whether he be interested in Group Insurance, 
Wholesale Insurance, Monthly Income Insurance, Pro- 


tection for his Business Interests, Insurance to Cover 
Inheritance Taxes or Insurance to Protect his Home 


and his Family. 


Policies written with Accidental Death Benefit and 


Disability Income Provisions. 


The Prudential Provides Protection 
at Low Net Cost 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durvigw, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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What Reading Did for J. B. Duryea 


John B. Duryea, manager of the Penn 
Mutual Life in San Francisco, is one of 
the most quoted men in the business and he 
He has 
made a reputation as a writer of epigrams 
and sales philosophy and as a speaker be- 
fore agents. During the few years he has 
been in life insurance he has made over 


has been in it less than ten years. 


two hundred addresses to agency forces, 
at least 
home as New York City. 
moment, he 


one of them as far away from 
At the present 
is working on a new book 
which will attempt to give the beginners in 
life insurance an intimate and concrete di- 
rection as to the beginning of the sales 
talk. It will also follow through. The 
book will be called “What To Say.” It 
will explain how to work out programs 
and will include form letters. 

lor years Mr. Duryea read everything 
in sight, but his reading showed a prefer- 


J. B. DURYEA 
ence for philosophy and psychology. When 
Ther LAsTERN UNDERWRITER learned that 
Mr. Duryea had read nearly all the books 
on psychology and had used extracts from 
them to such good advantage in his agency 
talks it asked him for a list which it could 
print for the benefit of agents as anybody 
who is familiar with volumes of this nature 
knows that there are enough of them in 
the New York Public 
stance, to fill many shelves. 


Library, for in- 
The list is 
printed elsewhere. 
Be Careful What You Read 

Naturally, having read so many books 
Mr. Duryea has some very definite opinions 
as to their quality and character and along 
the line of such reading he advises agents 
that there is such a thing as mental in- 
digestion from  overmastication of this 
Asked for his 
THE 


literature. 
subject by 
he said: 


views on the 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 


“A book on psychology is either good 
or bad and it is a waste of time to read 
a bad one. A book’s impression upon a 
person is the same as an individual’s im- 
pression upon a person. A lot depends on 
the first impression. There are some peo- 
ple who make such a poor approach that 
they have lost out almost before they start. 
It is the same way with a book. It may 
be full of ideas, but first it must make a 
good appearance typographically and must 
be presented in a manner that attracts at- 





tention. It must have a good start be- 
cause if it doesn’t interest the reader al- 
most immediately he will not wade through 
it. It does not take long to size up a book 
and one of the greatest wastes of time is 
to read a book which is not worth while. 
Some people who are thorough in other 
ways think that when once they have 
started a book they should finish it, but 
that is all wrong. A man should not waste 
time on a book that bores him or that is 
lacking in fresh, valuable ideas any more 
than he would be bored by an individual. 
My advice to agents is if a book does 
not interest them soon after starting it 
they should throw it away.” 


Taught Business to Students 


Mr. Duryea was raised in the backwoods 
of Iowa. He became a member of a col- 
lege faculty and taught banking, credits 
and bookkeeping. He had an unusually 
large class. This he quit to become a 
salesman. After some years he organized 
the Puget Sound Realty Associates of 
Seattle, which had a large capital. Next 
he became an operator of real estate in 
Tacoma on a large scale and was very 
successful until the war left the real estate 
market flat. 

His entry into life insurance was novel. 
It came about through his desire to know 
something about life insurance before in- 


suring. He, therefore, called up eight 
leading companies with this message: 
“Send a good agent to see me.” He 


listened to everything they had to say and 
told the Penn Mutual man to come back. 
What impressed Duryea most with these 
interviews was that some of the agents 
had made decidedly poor sales talk. An 
expert salesman himself he did not under- 
stand how they could be so poorly equipped 
and fail to put over a proposition which 
had in it so much appeal as has life in- 
surance. As real estate had gone glim- 
mering he decided to become a seller of 
insurance, and tied up with the Penn 
Mutual at Seattle in October, 1915. 


Read Old Insurance Papers 


What happened was characteristic of 
Duryea. He asked the company for all the 
printed matter that could be furnished a 
new agent and then collected a pile of 
old insurance magazines, being indifferent 
about the dates. Then for a month he did 








Copy of One of Mr. Duryea’s 
Sales Letters 


Dear Sir: The power you have 
to earn money is about all there is 
between your family and poverty. 
Payment of debts and the shrinkage 
of property may sacrifice every- 
thing else you may leave. 

The big factor in your success 
your personal efficiency—will not be 
worth a dollar to your widow, or 
your children. Whose advice will 
she seek, or have thrust upon her? 
How do you know she will use good 
judgment? She may be irresponsible 
from grief for a long time after 
you are gone. 

Why don’t you advise her now? 
Fix your estate yourself so she will 
be cared for beyond any question. 
Arrange now, so that if anything 
happens to you, she will receive a 
check for $25, $50, $100, or more 
every month of her life, no matter 
to what great age she may live. 

But, you ought to live to enjoy 
old age with her, and probably you 
will. The same contract will pay 
you a monthly income every month 
you live beyond age 60 or 65. 

I shall be in to see you within 
a few days to show you how easily 
you can arrange this wonderful 
service. 

Very truly yours, 











Books Which Mr. Duryea 
Recommends to Agents 


1. The Psychology of Insanity. 
By Bernard Hart. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

2. The New Psychology. By A. 


G. Tansley. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 

3. Social Psychology. By Wil- 
liam McDougall. John W. Luce & 
Co., Boston. 

4. Psychology. By Robert C. 


Givler. Harper & Bros., New York. 

5. The Secret Springs. By Har- 
vey O’Higgins. Harper & Bros. 

6. The Mind in the Making. By 
James Harvey Robinson. Harper & 
Bros. 

7. The American Mind in Action. 
By Harvey O’Higgins and Dr. E. 
H. Reede. Harper & Bros. 

8. Human Nature and Conduct. 
By John Dewey. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. 

9. The Humanizing of Knowl- 
edge. By James Harvey Robinson. 
Harper & Bros. 

10. Problems in Dynamic Psy- 
chology. By John T. MacCurdy. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 











nothing but read the insurance papers and 
the literature, looking for information 
which could later be cashed into sales. 
Here’s how the reading affected him, as 
he tells the story to THe Eastern UNn- 
DERWRITER : 

“At the end of the month, of course, I 
was pretty full of life insurance and pretty 
well mixed up, too, but I sat down and 
correlated what I regarded as the funda- 
mentals of the business and of selling. 
Despite the tremendous mass of material 
which I had gone through there was much 
that stuck which seemed vital. I have also 





received inspiration from attending con- 
ventions. Not all material at a convention 
is fresh, but you know old ideas can often 
be presented in a manner to bring home 
thoughts which have been buried deep in 
the mind. There is a stimulus, too, in mix- 
ing with the great leaders of the business 
who attend these conventions. 

“T started reading these talks to learn 
something from them and the fact that 
I did learn something from them is as 
good an indication as any that these talks 
are often of intrinsic value. I still scan 
the insurance papers very carefully and 
I think that any man who does not feel 
that he knows it all will profit by digest- 
ing what others have to volunteer. A 
single idea may be cashed in.” 

Once Quit the Business 

Mr. Duryea started his actual writing 
in November, 1915. Before January he 
had written $100,000. From January 1, 
1916 to July 1, 1916 he wrote $340,000, 
most of which was ordinary life. Also 
he wrote a lot of twenty-year endowments 
on women teachers because of his former 
association in teaching. 

“While I started out selling ordinary life 
and twenty-year endowment, it was not 
very long before my attention was attracted 
to income insurance which appealed to me 
greatly. By April I was writing income 
insurance,” he said. 

The Aero Alarm Company, which was 
manufacturing a product for the Govern- 
ment during the War, was in need of 
$1,000,000 extra capital. It was suggested 
that Mr. Duryea was the man to raise it. 
He was persuaded to quit life insurance 
and was successful in finding the $1,000,- 
000. Before this was completed, however, 
he heard of an opening as general agent 
with the Penn Mutual in San Francisco. 
He applied for the position, was appointed, 
and started in May, 1918. The Monday 
morning following he held his first agency 
meeting and these have continued since 
that time. He has talked on a wide variety 
of subjects. There are forty men under 
contract, fifteen or eighteen active. 





The Application I Lost 
(Continued from page 15) 


attain insurable age, and he has promised 
me a policy of $5,000 on each of them. 

Doesn’t Go Into Rate and Dividend 

Details 

In connection with the insurance for 
his three sons, I stressed the liberal 
features of our policy, admitted the pre- 
mium to be higher, and showed him 
the policy to be worth its price. As an 
illustration, I told him a Ford automobile 
would transport him to almost any place 
and was the lowest priced car on the 
market, but that it did not have the 
comfort, quality, and dependability of a 
Packard. 

Since the above incident I never go 
into the details of premiums and 
dividends, but adhere strictly to the sale 
cf the contract in its entirety. I think 
it is always a safe plan for any life 
underwriter to know and sell the really 
protective features of the contract, and 
refrain from presenting a mass of con- 
fusing figures. 





TOMORROW 


Nobody ever saw me, yet I am the one 
reality. Nobody knows anything about 
me. So long as time shall last my secret 
is safe. Yet I am ever on the lips of 
men. My name is lisped by the toddling 
infant and chortled by hoary-headed 
sages. 

I am the one that you will eventually 
disown. I am tomorrow.—From Life. 





POWER 
A man who has that presence of mind 
which can bring to him on the instant all 
he knows, is worth for action a dozen 
men who know as much, but can only 
bring it to light slowly —Emerson. 


HE SAID A-PLENTY 

“But you’re a super-man,” said a news- 
paper writer to Theodore Roosevelt. 

This was Roosevelt’s answer: 

“IT am the average man. There isn’t 
a single thing I do that isn’t done better 
by some man I know. I shoot only 
fairly well. I play bumble-puppy tennis. 
Most men on the Elkhorn rode better 
than I can ever hope to ride. I’m just 
the average man—but, by George, I work 
at it harder than the average man!”— 
Exchange. 








The business of this country is based 
on credit. Ninety per cent of the failures 
are among concerns capitalized at less 
than $21,000. The little businesses that 
need protection make a big field of 
prospects. 

-Bankers’ Life Bulletin. 


Joseph P. Day Story 
(Continued from page 40) 
and young enough to work for the money 
with which to pay the premiums. 

“My advice to all young men is to buy 
insurance at the lowest rates obtainable 
so as to have a substantia] amount of ‘paid 
up’ insurance on hand before they have 
reached the half century. Start with a 
thousand dollar policy, if necessary, and add 
to it whenever you can afford to. 

“Life insurance and ownership of a home 
constitute two of the factors, which make 
for the most satisfactory type of Amer- 
ican citizenship—the sort of citizenship 
men do not relinquish without a struggle 
and which, after all is said and done, 
the backbone of a nation.” 
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‘“Joshing” as an Approach 


Helps Fred S. Ratterman 


His App.-a-Day Record for 


How do | do it? ‘That is the question, 
yet it is not easy to answer. 

First of all, I had taken out a policy 
with the National Life of the U. S. A. 
and when I called at the office to as- 
certain where I was to mail my check 
for the second year when it came due, 
Roval FE. Hooyer, the manager, asked 
me to carry a rate book as I might pick 
up a case or two before [ left Denver. 
1 had no idea of using the rate book, 
but took it with me to please him. 

As I stepped on the elevator I said 
(in a joke) to the elevator pilot: “Do 
you carry any life insurance?” 

He answered: “No, but I expect to 
take out a policy as I just got married.” 


i 
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PRED OS 


RATTERMAN 


I did not get off the elevator until 
he answered all the questions and signed 
the application, while he was taking 
passengers up and down. 

That was No. 1. 


Prompt Payment of Claim Helped 


Che manager then had me sign a con 
tract. I have been with this company 
nine years. 

Sut you want to know how I get the 
business. My second application was 
Francis P. Long, who worked for the 
Windsor Dairy Company. He died and 
I took the $2,000 check to the Windsor 
Dairy Co., showed it to Brown Cannon, 
the proprietor, and asked him if he ever 
heard of a death claim paid so promptly. 
Mr. Cannon took me inside and told his 
men: “Gentlemen, I make Mr. Ratter 
man the official insurance representative 
of the Windsor Dairy. I immediately 
closed several new applications, and 
since that time I have written 300 appli- 
cations at that plant. I am still placing 
new business there. The company is 
constantly changing men; some find 
employment elsewhere which means new 
men to take their places. I call at the 
Windsor Dairy every day and if there 
is a new man started to work, the other 
policyholders I have use their influence 
for me to write him. If he gets away 
he is a dandy. 

I work with all big concerns the same 
way, having written more than a hun- 
dred among the gas and electric em- 
ployes. Only today I stopped in to say 
“Oh, h I mean Hello,” (a joke to get 
an audience). One of my policyholders, 
Mr. Haney, introduced me to the new 
man in the appliance department. I 
wrote him. 

The same in the telephone office, in 
the express office, in the Union Depot, 


of Denver in Piling Up 
National Life of U. S. A. 


I have written at least thirty Red Caps 
(ushtrs), nearly all the ticket agents, 
gatekeepers, etc. 


On the Job 


The way to get an application a day 
for thirty days is by constant work. I 
do not sit in the office philosophizing. 
I arrange my list of prospects in the eve- 
ning before going out in the morning in 
order not to lose any time. I call at the 
office at 9.30 a. m., get what mail came 
in, then start right out, take in some big 
office building, usually start at the top 
floor and visit with the stenographers. 
Of course, it is my approach and what 
I say that gets an audience. 

“Good morning, lady, is this the right 
time for the insurance man to come in?” 

“T have all the insurance I can carry.” 

“That is good; so you believe in in- 
surance. In what company have you 
your insurance?” 

“The Blank Insurance Co.” 

“Very good company.” 

“Who are you with?” 

“The National Life of the U. S. A.” 

“Never heard of them.” 

“Neither did I until I took out a policy 
with them, and that is the reason I am 
with the company today.” 

If they say they have a policy with 
some fraternal order, I show them the 
difference between the old line and the 
fraternal which opens their eyes. 

When I call on a doctor, lawyer or 
some business man I usually hand them 
my card, and say I’m a man of very few 
words. I write life insurance that talks 
(speaks for itself). They will try to 
read my full name. I keep them guess- 
ing as my name is Fred S. Ratterman. 
The card reads “F. S. Ratterman”’—but 
the middle initial is in Red making the 
full name F. red S. Ravterman. 

That usually gets me an audience, and 
I get my man or lose him. 


Finds Noon Good Time to Work 


I manage to be either at the dairy or 
the gas office or some big concern at the 
noon hour. At 1.30 I get back to the 
office. At 2 P. M. I am again trotting 
around town. Everybody is a prospect, 
until I learn that he has all that he can 
carry. I never try to twist another com- 
pany’s business. That is bad policy. It 
gets you nothing, and puts you in bad 
if discovered. When I talk to a spin- 
ster, stenographer or bookkeeper, I will 
tell them T furnish a husband with a 
policy, and the joke has gotten me many 
new orders. But the joke has come to 
be a reality as I was instrumental in 
getting ten couples married and all are 
happy. 

Once I wrote sixteen applications in 
one day, on the President’s birthday, in 
May, 1922. 

IT am nearly sixty-five years young 
and still going some. 


Sells His Man While Crossing 
Street During Traffic Jam 


In the Paul Clark agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life in Boston, they 
are telling a story of how young Paul 
Sanborn, of the agency, sold a policy to 
a client while both were crossing the 
street during the heaviest traffic jam of 
the day. Mr. Sanborn has a reputation 
a strenuous worker and the 
story has all the ear marks of fact when 
applied to him. The pair dodged auto- 
mobiles, ignored traffic orders, while the 
client, a dignified man of middle age 
listened intently to Sanborn’s demon- 
stration of his propostion. When they 


for being 


reached the curb an engagement for 
medical examination was made. 
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An Agency Built Around the Telephone 


Remarkable Results Achieved by a System of Cold Canvass by Telephone as 





Seen in Office of I. A. Lewis, of Equitable Society 




















There has always been a great difference 
of opinion among life insurance people 
on the use of the telephone in getting busi- 


ness. Some individual 


agents are very 
efficient in this respect, while others and 
some general agents are emphatically 


against the telephone as a means of con 
tact other than a purely service medium. 
It has been contended that the telephone is 
an invitation to the lazy agent and only 
invites a quick leaving the 
agent helpless, whereas, if he was address 
ing the prospect in person, rejection could 
not be so easy or so decisive, and numerous 
openings would still be left to him. 

With this wide difference of opinion 
prevalent in the business, it remained for 
I. A. Lewis, agency manager of The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society’s Agency at 
280 Broadway, New York, to develop a 
real successful agency based upon a tele- 
phone system of getting prospects. This 
does not mean that the agency merely uses 
the telephone more than is usually done, but 
that the central idea upon which the agency 
is built is cold canvass by telephone. 


turn-down, 


Six Main Agency Rooms 

Following this system has necessitated 
certain special physical organization in the 
agency. There are six main agency 
rooms each presided over by an assistant 
agency manager. Each of these rooms is 
furnished with several individual desks, 
placed closely together in rows with one 
telephone serving two desks. At present 
the agency has sixty-three telephone exten- 
sions with capacity for considerable further 
extension. 

The method of working was planned by 
Agency Manager Lewis and ke insists that 
every man in the agency follow this plan. 
This is as follows: The agents generally 
come back into the office at about three 
in the afternoon. Mr. Lewis believes that 
after a man has really worked, until that 
time he has used up most of hia “pep” 
and, besides, the plan of the agency calls 
for the use of the telephone method from 


A Scene In One of the Lewis Telephone Rooms 























three until closing time. The telephone 
directory is freely used by both old and 
new men to establish contacts on cold can- 
vass. Other methods are not discouraged 
when used in addition to the telephone 
system. 

Do No Soliciting by ’Phone 

Another of the strict rules of the agency 
is that when a prospect is called cold on 
the telephone, no subterfuges are to be 
used but the prospect is told promptly that 
it is a representative of the Equitable Life 
who is speaking, and that all that is sought 
is a definite appointment to see the pros- 
pect. It is also a rule that no attempt 
be made to solicit the prospect over the 
telephone as this has proved by experience 
to be bad procedure. The prospect is made 
to understand that the insurance man asks 
for a definite appointment for a definite 
purpose but he does not permit the prospect 
to draw him into any discussion on insur- 
ance over the telephone. 

The results of this method have been 
quite remarkable in its reaction on the 
agents themselves. The time honored cold 
canvass method is to walk into the office of 
a prospect and if the agent gets to see 
the person himself to be in the position 
of asking the privilege of time to make 
clear to him an insurance proposition. Be 
cause of the technical and often intricate 
nature of most insurance propositions, this 
is not easy to do unless the prospect re- 
veals definite leads that can be taken up 
intelligently by the agent. Under the ap 
pointment system, however, a vast amount 
of time has been saved and the agent calls 
upon the prospect on a definite appointment. 
The physchological effect is very favorable 
to the proposition because the agent is not 
put in the position of apologizing or asking 
favors and leaves him free to put all of his 
attention and force into a selling proposi- 
tion. 

Another part of Agency Manager Lewis’s 
method is to have the agent start on first 
interview by asking for certain definite in- 
formation about the man’s present insur- 
ance, business, and family responsibilities 
He can do this right at the start because 
by making the appointment the prospect 
has already decided that he will listen to 
the proposition and the agent, of course, 
asks the information as essential to a 
presentation of his proposition. At all 
stages it is stressed that the prospect ex- 
poses himself to no obligation whatever in 
giving the interview. After the informa- 


tion is secured, the prospect is asked to 
consent to a medical examination as a fur 
ther discussion of the proposition would be 
futile if the prospect was not physically fit 
to procure the insurance. It is made plain 
also that in consenting to a medical exam- 
ination, there will be no obligation upon 
the prospect. 

If, however, he refuses to consent to a 
medical examination and his refusal is 
taken to be final, it is a rule of the 
agency that his card is destroyed and ab- 
solutely no further time is spent on the 
case. This is a rule that has resulted from 
actual experience, it having been estab- 
lished that a man who will not consent to a 
physical examination at no cost to himself 
will be too hard and slow a case to in- 
vest much time on. 


Breaking In New Agents 

The method of breaking in new agents 
has been worked out by experience. Prac- 
tically all men in this agency have had no 
previous life insurance experience. A new 
man on his first day on duty sits at a desk 
with one of the assistant agency managers. 
The agency manager proceeds to cold can- 
vass over the telephone. He does this until 
he has seven calls, one for each half hour 
from ten to twelve in the morning and two 
to three in the afternoon, the following 
day. That day the new man goes with the 
assistant manager on his round of these 
seven calls. During the interview he says 
nothing. This is done for from one to 
three days, according to the aptitude of the 
new man. 

Then the new agent cold canvasses over 
the telephone while the assistant manager 
“listens in.” After each call the assistant 
manager criticizes the work of the agent 
and makes suggestions to perfect his tech- 
nique. The following day the assistant 
manager goes with the new agent on his 
appointment calls but the assistant man- 
ager gives no assistance whatever in the 
sale, other than to supply information that 
may be needed. The attention of the as- 
sistant manager to the new agent usually 
would not be required for more than two 
days on this work. 


Appeals to Higher Type of Agent 

A new agent is not permitted to make a 
delivery of policies until he has acquired a 
thorough grounding in all of the essentials. 
One of the assistant managers always 
makes delivery of policies in cases of new 


e 








agents and it is a rule of the agency that 
the assistant manager shall share in the 
commission because of this service. Mana- 
ger Lewis explained that this was done for 
the purpose of making the new men inde- 
pendent and penalizing them for leaning 
too much upon the assistant managers for 
assistance. Mr. Lewis claims to have suc- 
ceeded .in getting a higher type of new 
agency material under his telephone method 
than usually is possible under a training 
system that involves merely turning a new 
man loose after a little preliminary instruc- 
tion. He has made a rule to pick new 
men who have not had previous life insur- 
ance experience, but these men have in- 
variably made successes in some previous 
line. Among his agents are men who have 
given up established businesses and good 
incomes to join the agency. 


All Appointments at Offices 

All appointments with prospects are 
made at their places of business and not 
at their homes. The agents have definite 
hours for their work and it gives them 
time to live like human beings with no 
appointments in the lunch hour unless they 
choose to make special appointments then, 
and their evening hours are free also. Mr. 
Lewis has found that the plan of appoint 
ments with definite hours of work makes 
a strong appeal to men of higher average 
intelligence, and gives them working condi 
tions that eliminate a number of objec- 
tionable features that have deterred many 
promising men from entering the business. 

Mr. Lewis says that all salesmen have 
a desire, whether admitted or not, to have 
as genteel a selling proposition as possible. 
In trying to interest a man who seems to 
be good agency material, he refers to this 
natural liking—which few, however, are 
willing to admit—and he sights as the most 
“genteel” selling proposition that of the 
bond salesmen, the favorite occupation of 
tht sons of rich men. Mr. Lewis then 
makes a comparison between bond selling 
and life insurance selling in which he pre- 
sents considerable evidence to prove that 
life insurance is by far the better proposi- 
tion, either from a standpoint of service 
or possible amount of sales. 

For instance, a man who is aiming at a 
$50,000 or $100,000 estate might have only 
$10,000 to invest in bonds and it would be 
a sheer waste of time for a bond salesman 
to talk $50,000 in such a case. His possible 
sale will be limited to the available cash 
for investment, whereas the life insurance 
salesman can discuss almost any maximum 
estate and sell the prospect such part of a 
definite life insurance program as he is 
able to buy at that time, and continue to 
sell him periodically, over a long period 
of years, possibly until his ideal has been 
attained. The bond salesman has to sell 
what his company has for sale, whereas, 
the possible purchaser might have a strong 
leaning toward some other type or class 
of security. The life insurance salesman 
can sell any kind, amount, or form of pro- 
tection that the needs of the prospect may 
call for. 


Government Still Taxing Hill 
Estate; Involves Gifts Made 


The following item appeared in the 
New York American: 

“Uncle has slapped another 
$1,500,000 inheritance tax on the estate 
of Mrs. James J. Hill. 

“Under a ruling made public today it 
was decided that $5,000,000 worth of 
property given away by Mrs. Hill within 
two years of her death was given ‘in 
contemplation of death’ and therefore 
subject to tax.” 

Here is an illustration of the necessity 
for making ample provision for the pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes, comments the 
Equitable. Even in cases where one is 
reasonably certain that a tax wil! not be 


Sam 


imposed, it is wise to provide ready cash 
to meet the obligation should it become 
due. 

A small additional annual deposit with 
a life insurance company will accomplish 
this end. 
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Overcoming Obstacles 


(Continued from page 35) 


just $1,000 and no more. Take it or leave 
it, just as you like.” He left the room 
and | filled out the application for $1,000 
and waited almost an hour for his return. 
He seemed quite surprised to see me still 
there, but answered a few of the ques- 
tions for me, gave me his check for the 
premium and went immediately to be ex- 
amined. About two years later I received 
a long distance telephone call from him, 
telling me that he had just returned from 
his honeymoon, needed more insurance, and 
wanting to know when | would be there 
to write it. Needless to say I took the 
first train and wrote him a much larger 
application than I had dared hope for 
on the occasion of my first visit. 


Hard to Complete Transaction 


I find my greatest difficulty in getting 
business in a sparsely settled country is 
not in writing the application, but in get- 
ting it completed. By that I mean getting 
the medical examination made. I have 
made it a rule to not leave an applicant 
until I have either taken him to the doctor 
or the doctor to him. In the beginning I 
lost a few good ones by not doing that and 
J have profited by that loss. Another hard 
and fast rule I have is to make no mis- 
representations and to sell no one more 
than they can afford to pay for. A few 
years ago I sold a young man $1,000 and 
he had a hard time to keep that in force 
for a couple of years. Dame Fortune 
smiled on him and he began to make more 
money and he increased his insurance ac- 
cordingly. A few months ago I sold him 
his fourth policy in an amount to bring 
the total I had sold him to $50,000. 

I have been fairly successful in estab- 
lishing my company in my state and the 
only way I have done it is by sticking. 
If I fail on one prospect I am not dis- 
heartened but redouble my efforts on the 
next one and I have ever before me the 
determination to succeed. 





Must Tell Patrons 


Need of Insurance 
By Vann Kincannon, Jr. 


Missouri State Life 
Tupelo, Miss. 











There is one and only one way to over- 
come an obstacle and that way is to re 
move it. 

When I entered life insurance eighteen 
months ago = in found 
scarcely 10 per cent of the population of 
the Magnolia State adequately insured. I 
undertook to find out why the people were 
not sufficiently insured. 


Mississippi I 


The majority of 
them did not know what insurance is in 
the true sense of the word. Many thought 
This 
was the greatest difficulty under which | 
labored. 


that a person had to die to win. 


I know that life insurance is a good 
thing and | started at once to tell the 
people in my immediate territory what life 
insurance is and why every man should 
have it. I advertised in the county papers, 
on the highways and byways, (and still 
do), and explained the hundredfold ad- 
vantages of a life insurance policy. In- 
quiries began to be made and today some 
of my best policyholders are persons who, 
until a short time ago, were more or less 
prejudiced against life insurance because 
they did not know what it really meant. 

Another difficulty that I imagined I had 
was my youthfulness. I was only twenty- 
four years of age when I became a life 
insurance salesman. This may sound 
strange but oftentimes a young man feels 
that he encounters a big proposition when 
he tries to advise another twice his own 
age. This is a mistaken idea if the young 
man knows his business as he should. 


Seeming difficulties are oftentimes pure- 
ly imaginable and especially is this true in 
the life insurance profession. Prospects 
may*be declined and policies may be un- 
deliverable, but I think any intelligent per- 
son will succeed in life insurance sales- 
manship if he loves his work, plays the 
game fair and square and shows a will- 
ingness to always try to render loyal service 
to his policyholder, his company and him- 
self. e 


ONE WOMAN TO ANOTHER 
M. Silsby, cashier of the Erie agency 
oi the Equitable of lowa, has made quite 
a record with reinstatement records. 
She explains her method as follows: 
“When the insured fails to reply to 
letters I take the matter up with the 
beneficiary, who is usually the wife or 
mother. In letters to them I try to put 
a personal touch as far as_ possible 
‘woman for woman, and in many in- 
stances have received very friendly re- 
plies, which I think have paved the way 
for payment of future premiums. When 
the wife or mother is interested, the due 
date of a premium seldom passes by un- 
noticed.” 


HADN’T TALKED $50,000 
We have a record of an agent who was 
told by an agent of another company that 
he had written a man $35,000 the day be- 
fore, and instead of our agent bemoaning 
his fate that he hadn’t gotten to this fellow 
first, he went right up to him and _ suc- 
ceeded in writing him $15,000 additional. 
The agent of the other company had neg- 
lected to talk $50,000.—Provident Mutual 

Agency Publication in Minneapolis. 


It takes a long time to make up one’s 
mind to start. So after making the get- 
away, carry through. 
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Dialogue Used In Business Policy Sale 


By Clarence W. Wyatt, Paul F. Clark Agency, John Hancack, Boston 


It is the custom in our agency to give 
out to the men at various times pay- 
ments for matured Endowment policies. 
Not so very long ago I received a notice 
that a check for $1,000 was due for a 


natured /ndowment in a few days. 


This case was somewhat complicated due 
to the fact that there was a collateral 
assignee recorded to a second party. 
Therefore, it became my first duty to 
get these two men to agree on the 
amount of the loan. 

It was with some difficulty that I 
located the Assignee and before I could 
secure an audience with him, I was ac- 
costed by a young lady in the office and 
the following conversation was held: 

‘Good morning, is Mr. Smith in?” 

“Yes, but he does not see any one.” 

“Oh! ais that so? My business is 
rather personal and I thought that per- 
haps taking that into consideration, he 
might see me.” 


Said Prospect Was Stone Deaf 


“Well, Mr. Smith is practically stone 
deaf and so it would be impossible to 
carry on a conversation with him direct. 
| handle practically all his business, so 
that if you could give me an idea of 
what it is, I might be able to help you.” 

“T have here a notice that in a few 
days an Endowment Policy on the life 
of Mr. Brown will mature for $1,000, 
but as Mr. Smith is the Assignee under 
the policy, | must have this statement, 
setting forth the amount of the loan 
still due, signed by both Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Brown.” 

“Very well, if you will wait a minute, 
I will explain this to Mr. Smith.” 

The young lady approached § Mr. 
Smith and wrote my message on paper 
and gave it to him to read. When he 
had finished, he got up from his desk, 
motioned to the young lady to follow 
him and came towards me. 

“(Gjood morning,” he said, 
come into my _ private 
can talk?” 


“Won't you 
office where we 


Selling Under Difficulties 


Together with the young lady, I fol- 
lowed him to his private office which 
consisted of a vacant office with closed 
doors where if necessary I could yell to 
make him understand me. He then pro- 
ceeded to tell me the story of his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Brown. 

“Over twenty years ago, I met Mr: 
Brown in the middle West where we 
became fast friends. Twice I have set 
Mr. Brown up in business and twice he 
has failed. These and various smaller 
loans, totalling over $8,000, are covered 
presumably through notes which I hold. 
Not one cent has been repaid and yet it 
does not disturb me. I was only too 
glad to do anything I could for a friend 
such as Mr. Brown. I had not seen Mr. 
Brown for several years until last Fall, 
when he showed up at this store. Re- 
turning a few days later, he informed 
me that he had been admitted to the 

Alms House. Recently I have 
received letters from the head physician 
of that institution, informing me _ that 
Mr. Brown is gradually losing his 
mind.” 

Realizing that the signature of a man 
who was losing his mind was of no 
value, | had him show me the notes and 
also a will made by Mr. Brown leaving 
everything to him. Returning to my 
Cfhee, I stated the case clearly to those 
in charge of claims. They agreed that 
they would pay the full amount of the 
policy to Mr. Smith, upon receipt of 
sworn statement setting forth the facts 
which he had related to me. 


Woman Was Officer of Company 


The maturing date of the policy was 
still two days removed, so that I re- 


turned to Mr. Smith’s office to inform 
him of the company’s decision. Mr. 
Smith was not in and so I gave my 
message to the young lady. I had 
learned her name and also that she was 
office manager and treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

“Miss Jones, I have taken the whole 
matter up with the Company and they 
have notified me that they will pay the 
full amount of the matured Endowment 
to Mr. Smith upon receipt of a written 
sworn statement such as he made to 
me at our last interview, and I will be 
very glad to dictate that to your stenog- 
rapher and leave it here for his perusal 
and signature.” 

“That is very kind of you and I guess 
you can give it to that young lady right 
over there.” 

I then dictated the statement for Mr. 
Smith to sign, and as I was leaving the 
store I spoke to Miss Jones again. 

“Miss Jones, my personal observation 
of the conditions in this store have for- 
mulated very strongly in my mind dur- 
ing the two times that I have been here. 
First, that you would not have to be an 
egoist to realize that you are of im- 
measurable value to Mr. Smith. Here 
ig a man over 65 years old practically 
stone deaf, so much so, that if it were 
not for you, he could hardly continue 
this business. Is that not so?” 

Miss Jones rather laughed and _ said, 
“Well, oh! I guess he could get along 
all right, even if I were not here—he 
could get some one else.” 

“Possibly he could, but I imagine you 
have been in his employ a good many 
years. He has absolute faith in you, 
which has been very evident, in fact, de- 
pends upon you to the limit. If any- 
thing should happen to you, he would be 
confronted with a grave problem. 
Wouldn’t it be good business to antici 
pate such a happening, placing a value 
on your life payable to the Company ? 
This is Business Life Insurance which 
indemnifies a company against the loss 
of a valued member of that concern.” 

With these few remarks, | left saying 
that I would return with a check in a 
few days. 


Agent Gets a Letter 
Two days later, I received the 
ing letter from Mr. Smith. 
“Dear Sir: 

I signed in acknowledgment before 
the Notary Public the letter you dic 
tated a few days ago. 

“The last time you were in, I did not 
see you, but you mentioned the matter 
of Insurance Protection. Will you 
please write me in a general way what 
you had reference to and submit a 
concrete illustration. 

“Now, please do not 
agents to talk with me because you 
know I am quite deaf. If there is any 
business, we can do the first part of 
it, at least, in correspondence. 


follow- 


send up any 


“Very truly yours,” 
(Written in ink at bottom of letter) 
“Regarding services of Miss Jones” 


Drew Up a Proposition 
The same day I received the check for 
Mr. Smith from the Home Office. but 
decided it might be advisable not to rush 
right up there,—rather wait a day or so. 
And so I did, and drew up my proposi 
tion concluding with three main reasons 
why the insurance should be taken on 
Miss Jones’s life payable to Mr. Smith 
Mr. Smith paying the premiums. 


1. It will indemnify you against the 
loss occasioned by her death and 
would enable you to close out your 
business at a profit if you wished. 

2. Nominate her as recipient of the 
proceeds of the policy at the ma- 

Endowment, 


turity date of the 


thus to reward her as an expres- 
sion of your appreciation of her 
faithful service. 

3. Regardless of her 
or the business, it would tend to 
strengthen her attitude toward the 
Company and more closely tie her 
to it. 


interest in you 


Presents Proposition 

With his check and this concrete il- 
lustration, I called at Mr. Smith’s office 
and was again ushered together with 
Miss Jones into the private office. I 
handed him the check and he beamed 
all over with joy. 

“Thank you so much, Mr. You 
certainly have been very nice and 
courteous and it has been a great pleas- 
ure to see you come in here. I did not 
tell you before that with the exception 
of the first three years, I have paid all 
the premiums on this policy, so that it 
is practically a return of my own money. 
1 did this, hoping that some time Mr. 
Brown would regain a foothold in busi- 
ness and then I knew he would appre- 
ciate the fact that this policy had been 
continued. Insuring his life for me, 
was entirely voluntary on his part, and 
if he had anybody else in the world now, 
I should not accept this. And now, have 
you an illustration there for me?” 

At this point, I handed him my pro- 
position watching him nod his approval 
throughout the entire reading. 

“Now, Mr. -, 1 am going to tell 
you something that no one other than 
Miss Jones and I know. I have ar- 
ranged so that Miss Jones is to buy this 
business at my decease, making an in- 
itial deposit of $1,000 and paying the 
remainder (an extremely small amount) 
of $9,000 in three years. I have accu- 
mulated quite an estate and my family 
will never want, but I do want to see 
this business continue, and | would lke 
to see Miss Jones at the head of it. I 
have never heard of anything like this 
proposal which you have just given me, 
but [ think it would coincide with our 
present plans, for with the money from 
the maturing endowment, she could buy 
the business.” 


Directs Talk to Miss Jones 


At this point, I turned to Miss Jones 
seeing that she was not entirely sold on 
the proposition and said “The probabil- 
ity is, Miss Jones, that Mr. Smith still 
has a considerable time to live and see 
ing that he apparently has no interest in 
collecting this money, if anything should 
happen to you, it seems that we must 
plan for the time when it would mature 
to you. If Mr. Smith should pass away 
before the maturity of the policy, your 
principal interest would be in acquiring 
the business as soon as possible. In that 
case, you would have two alternatives in 
which this policy would bear a very im- 
portant part. You could either borrow 
from the policy or assign the policy as 
collateral to a loan thereby enabling you 
to make a sizeable deposit on account 
of the purchase of the business and con 
tinue the policy so that if anything hap- 
pened to you before you had entirely 
completed your payments, your estate 
with the proceeds of the insurance could 
absorb the indebtedness and own the 
business without encumbrance.” 

Mr. Smith broke in at this point, not 
knowing what we had been talking 
about, and wanted to know what I had 
been saying, so that I put my mouth 
close to his ear and repeated in part 
what I had said to Miss Jones. He was 
of the same opinion. At this point, Miss 
jones said, “Well, I think a 10-Year 
Endowment would be much better than 
a 20-Year Endowment.” 


“Miss Jones, It’s Up to You” 


“Of course, Miss Jones, that is entirely 


up to you, but I believe it my duty to 
recommend to you what I believe is the 
right type of policy for Mr. Smith to 
buy.” I finally showed Mr. Smith what 
Miss Jones had said and he said that 
he would like to see how they worked 
out, so I agreed that I should make a 
comparison of a $5,000, 10-Year Endow- 
ment as against a $10,000, 20-Year En- 
dowment. I left at this point. Mr. 
Smith, in bidding me good-bye said, 
“IT believe, Mr. ———, that this is just 
what I want. I would like to talk it 
over with my lawyer and see if it would 
affect the present agreement I 
made with Miss Jones. I do not think 
I will do it this month, as I have been 
under very heavy expenses, but the first 


of next month we can probably go 
ahead.” 

“That is fine, Mr. Smith, and I will 
get in touch with you again as soon as 
I have drawn my comparison.” 

I returned a few days later with my 
comparison showing the advantage of 
$10,000, 20-Year Endowment Contract 
over the $5,000, 10-Year Endowment 
Contract. Again, we were ushered into 
the private office. 


have 


Sale is Made 


I handed him the outline that I had 
made and at length he and Miss Jones 
agreed that the $10,000, 20-Year Endow- 
ment giving twice the amount of pro- 
tection was the logical plan. I then said 
to Mr. Smith, “You know when a man 
is considering taking insurance or in fact 
any one, the first thought that enters his 
mind is ‘can that person pass the phy- 
sical examination?’ Now you have 
come to the conclusion that this is what 
you want, and it is my suggestion that 
we have Miss Jones examined. Let me 
issue the policy and then you can take 
care of the premium some time in the 
ceurse of the next two weeks.” 

“You mean that you can write the 
policy now and I can pay for it the first 
of next month?” 

“Yes, that is what I mean, Mr. Smith.” 

“Well, I think that would be a good 
idea and we will let you know in a few 
days.” 

Two days later, I received a telephone 
call from Miss Jones at which time she 
asked for an appointment to be ex- 
amined. The following day it was com- 
pleted and in two weeks, the policy had 
been issued and paid for. 


WATCHES MORTGAGORS 


Edward H. Leggett, Jr., of the Wil- 
ham H. Houze Agency of the John Han- 
cock in Albany, New York, works a 
very successful campaign on new mort- 
gagors. He has written a six thousand, 
several fives and one ten thousand dol- 
lar case, all of which have been issued 
promptly, and paid for promptly. 

In the court building in Albany, rec- 
ords are kept of all mortgages, giving 
the name and address of the man taking 
the mortgage. Mr. Leggett visits this 
record every few days and copies the 
new names. This list is brought back 
to the office and verified by means of 
the city directory and telephone index, 
and letters are sent to each person with 
a copy of “Dehorning the Mortgage,” 
one of the Company’s leaflets on this 
subject. 

Postals are enclosed for 
none is ever returned, possibly because 
they anticipate a personal call anyway. 
Mr. Leggett follows up each letter and 
writes a better proportion of the list 
than by any other program ever tried 
in this office. 


return, but 
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National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


| OFFERS 


A NET COST 


that has consistently improved during the past 
twenty years, as a result of seven distinct in- 
creases in its dividend scale, and a reduction in 
initial premiums, 





AN INVESTMENT COMPOSITION 


that has produced remarkable results, 


A FLEXIBILITY OF CONTRACT FORMS | 


adaptable to every need, 


and 
LIBERAL TERRITORIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


for underwriters of character and ability. 


EDWARD D. FIELD 
Second Vice-President LORIMAN P. BRIGHAM 
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Scrambled Thoughts On Scrambled Experiences 


By Mervin L. Lane, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Mr. Lane is not only a clever life in- 
surance agent, but he has built up quite a 
reputation as a comment writer and humor- 
ist through his contributions to the famous 
columns of the New York press run by 
Don Marquis, H. |. Phillips, Heywood 
Broun and I’. P. A. A young agent in 
years, he ts the son of one of the com- 
pany’s managers in Greater New York. 
His company is the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

One of Octavus Roy Cohen’s colored 
characters expounds the theory that “Tact 
am somethin’ what when you ain’t got it, 
everybody knows it; but when you got it 
—nobody knows it!” And that is sales- 
manship, too. The fellow who hasn’t “got 
it” to a certain degree, let’s everybody 
“know” it when he makes a contact. If 
he has it, the result is obvious. A_philos- 
opher of Broadway, once said, “Before you 
start going ’round with a married woman, 
be sure you can go several rounds with 
her husband.” I say to you, the agent— 
before you start going ’round with (or 
after) a married woman’s husband, be sure 
you can go the limit with the contents of 
your rate book. 

The thoughts expressed in this article 
are not offered with the idea that they will 
make a million dollar man out of a hun 
dred thousand dollar one. I’m not quite 
so foolish. The spirit is mainly this—that 
if some of the very commonplace thoughts 
which follow will merely sell a five or a 
ten thousand dollar policy for you, or 
make the sale of such a policy easier for 
you, then this paper and ink have not 
been wasted. 

What He Learned in the Army 

These thoughts of mine are based 
primarily on eight years’ field experience 
and two years in the military service. (The 
latter is not mentioned in a spirit of 
egotism, for I did not get to France.) I 
mention it advisedly, however, as having 
taught me one of the biggest lessons I ever 
learned. I place it above my business ex- 
perience, and give it first. 

1. Be on time. 

sary). 

2. Obey instructions. (If your im- 
mediate superior instructs, commands, 
or requests you to do a certain thing, 
do it. He’s your superior, because he 
knows more about his—and your—job 
than you do. Learn to do your own 
job well. Don’t worry about your 
superior. Just obey him.) 

3. Learn to think quickly—and ac- 
curately. 

The Old Customer 


Here’s what a prominent paper manu- 
facturer has to say about following-up the 
old customer. 


(Comment unneces- 


“It’s more spectacular to bring in a 
new customer than it is to keep an 
old one happy. New customers can be 
added as your business grows, or they 
can be dragged in to fill the gaps left 
by customers you have lost through 
inattention. At any rate, you need new 
customers. But the new customer 
doesn’t remain a new customer long. 
No matter how strongly he was ‘sold,’ 
he gets to be an old customer as soon 
as he is safely on the books. Your 
old customers deserve the same atten- 
tion from you that your prospects re- 
ceive. The fact that a man gave you 
an order ‘last year or last month, 
doesn’t mean that his business is going 
to come to you automatically forever. 
The moral is: Don’t neglect your 
Prospects. But don’t neglect your old 
customers. Attention pays!” 

Does it apply to our business? Em- 
phatically, yes! Every progressive life in- 
surance company persistently preaches 
about the old policyholder, but I am quite 
sure only a small percentage of the men 
in the business take this to heart. The 
majority of us, T believe, are too conscious 
of that “hundred thousand dollar case” we 





hope to sell some day, to bother about the 
poor little thousand dollar policyholder. 
But we should. In fact, we must—if it 
is our idea to build a clientele which will 
develop into what I[ call “Permanent 
Prospects.” 


The “Bad” Physical Risk 

In the past year or so, there has hardly 
been a week during which [ have not been 
asked the question, “Would you take a 
chance and have him examined?” “Yes,” 
is my invariable answer, unless, as in ex- 
ceptional cases, the Company has a definite 
rule against the particular ailment of the 
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applicant. Why should I say “Yes.” Be- 
cause a medical record is merely the re- 
sult of medical opinion, and medical opinion 
often differs. Now, don’t take this too 
literally. You will remember, no doubt, 
the story of the colored maid who was told 
by her mistress to serve the salad un- 
dressed. The dinner party ended abruptly. 
So, don’t take this examination stuff too 
literally. 

By way of explanation, let me tell you 
an experience. Four years ago I was re- 
ferred to a man, the proprietor of a small 
manufacturing plant, who told me, when 
I called, that there was “no use.” He had 
been declined by fifteen companies. Natur- 
ally, I didn’t waste much time on him, but 
I later had his record looked up, and 
learned that he had not exaggerated. The 
record was “heart and underweight.” I 
called back, had a talk with him, and found 
out that after his first declination, when- 
ever an insurance man came in, he in- 
variably agreed to an examination, because 
he knew he would be declined, and felt 
that to be the “easiest way out.” I in- 
duced him to be examined once more. Our 
examiners felt his heart condition was a 
functional one, and although he was ob- 
viously underweight, the company agreed 
to issue a policy with a heavy rating. A 
$5,000 policy was placed. The next year, 
after I learned this policyholder had pros- 
pered, I had him examined for additional 
insurance. Added weight had come with 
prosperity, with the result that we took 
him on for another five, and reduced the 
rating imposed on his old policy. This 
identical transaction took place the two 
following years, and on the last examina- 
tion, the entire rating was removed. Re- 
sult: $20,000 standard insurance, on a risk 
which you and T might unthinkingly call 
“A Dead One.” 


Joint Work 
That “half a loaf is better than none” 


is generally conceded, and yet, there are 
many life insurance men who do not only 
hesitate when it comes to working jointly 
with a fellow agent, but actually avoid 
such .action. I have recently had several 
talks with some of these “conscientious 
objectors” for the purpose of getting their 
views. The principal obstacle, it seems, is 
in the fact that the clientele built up 
through joint work is not individual, and 
a fear of complications where prospects 
or policyholders recommend others. After 
all, these are minor considerations, really, 
for they can readily be overcome through 
a mutual working agreement or under 
standing between the men. 

The chief value of team work is the 
strength engendered in each man, through 
the presence of the other, and the psycho 
logical effect that is gained through two 
minds combating one. And if care is ob- 
served in the “selection” of a working- 
mate, the value is two-fold. By that I 
mean, if Agent A is of a forceful dis- 
position, and Agent B has a pleasing per- 
sonality, it will readily be seen that B is 
the logical man to open each interview, 
and A the one to follow through on ob 
jections. 

Some time ago, I endeavored to demon 
strate to myself, whether this theory was 
practical or not. For a period of thirty 
days, I “teamed up” with one of my asso- 
ciates, and whereas from the standpoint 
of profit, we were not “world-beaters,” in 
any sense of the word, we arrived at this 
conclusion. That by the time we had com 
pleted a month of canvassing together, 
the mental strain which is to be expected 
at first to a certain extent during inter- 
views, completely disappeared as a result 
of the co-ordination of our work. Taking 
into consideration the fact that each inter 
view was with a total stranger, minus any 
introduction from others, the results were 
somewhat worth while. For, out of sixty 
three real honest-to-goodness interviews, 
eighteen applications resulted for a volume 
of $132,000. I know absolutely that IT 
worked harder on interviews with this man 
than T usually do, working alone, and J 
know it had the same effect on him, too. 
So that, in my opinion, it is reasonable 
to assume our results were greater jointly 
than they would have been individually. 
Of course, there is only one way for you 
to prove or disprove the above. Try it 





L. S. WELCH’S YALE AD 


Lewis S. Welch, of New Haven, 
(Phoenix Mutual), is one of the leading 
writers of business insurance. In an is- 
sue of “The Yale Alumni Weekly,” he 
ran an advertisement, headed “Perhap: 
Life Insurance Is Not Indicated,” and 
reading as follows: 

“No one can tell without knowing the 
facts. It is often better not to attempt 
life underwriting at all than to place it 
without an adequate study of conditions. 
Manv a man and woman is discouraged 
from attempting such proper study by a 
fear of importunity and of a bewildering 
bombardment. It is very much to be re 
gretted that this feeling exists. 

“This office will be glad to give such 
counsel as it can—draw on the assistance 
of the best experts in the world of life 
underwriting—furnish facts - analyze 
present equipment—and do anything 
that may properly be done in the wav 
of counsel and information. And it will 
be done in such a way as may best meet 
the inquirer’s convenience. We have the 
privilege of this relation with those resi 
dent in various sections of the country. 


TALENT VS. GENIUS 


A writer in the New York “Sun” says 
that talent is the ability to keep at work 
Genius is the inability to keep from 
working. 


yourself, working with someone with whom 
you will enjoy working, and _ then 
W-O-R-K. For, verily, there are no Park- 
ing Spaces on the Road to Success. 


Personal Appearance 


One of the cleverest (carload lot) 
enamelware salesmen in the United States 
once told me that personal appearance is 
half the battle in selling. Not necessarily 
“good looks,” but carriage, neatness, dress 
and deportment. For example, he told me 
that for a time he used to wear soft collars 
and rarely buttoned the little buttons which 
anchor the collar tips to the shirt itself. 
Until, one day, he noticed that while he 
was talking to a man, his customer would 
seem to gaze peculiarly at his collar, not 
wondering whether he would buy, but won- 
dering, perhaps, why the collar was not 
buttoned. The lesson taught this salesman 
was: If you would avoid having your 
apparel attract the attention of your cus- 
tomer, give some attention to your apparel 
yourself. You may not agree altogether 
with this, but “One man’s guess is as good 
as another’s—until it is tried out.” 


Practice Still Does the Perfecting 


What, then, is the answer to all this? 
Is it a question of sheer genius which will 
get a fellow across the Equator of Doubt? 
Or is it a question of training plus com- 
mon sense plus shoe leather? J think the 
latter wins out every time. In fact, I 
know it. Not only in the life insurance field, 
but in all fields. A few years ago, Jack 
Dempsey spent long hours working with 
his sparring partners, his right arm 
strapped to his side by Jack Kearns, so 
that the future champion might be forced 
to develop his hitherto unreliable left. If 
an able boxer should go through such 
training, why, then, shouldn’t we spend 
equally long hours trying to develop our- 
selves into sales champions? We should! 
And after we have, we need only bear in 
mind, before trying to “collect,” that prac- 
tice still does the perfecting. James K. 
McGuinness once said something about the 
boxing game which applies with deadly 
accuracy to life insurance. I leave his 
thought with you as a parting shot: 
“Many a boxer gets to know the ropes 
hy first having had to learn about the 
canvas.” 





Once a Millionaire; 
Dies Leaving $500 

At one time William Bradley was one 
of New York’s largest contractors. He 
built the greater part of the subways; 
for years he cleared most of the snow 
from the streets under a favored con- 
tract from Tammany; he bored a great 
tunnel for New York’s water supply; he 
built the Homestead tunnel for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in which 8,000 men 
and 2,000 horses were engaged. 

On February 20, 1924, William Brad- 
ley died. The will, filed in the Surro- 
gate’s Court in New York, revealed the 
fact that he left $500. That was all of 
the millions which he once had. Strikes 
and various business troubles, rising costs 
and decline in his political influence 
spelled the ruination and hastened the 
pathetic end of William Bradley. 

WRONG JONES 

Insurance Salesman (over phone): “Ts 
this Mr. Jones? How would you like 
to have your wife and child receive $50 
a week after vour death? Now our—” 

Jones: “Very much indeed, thank you 
T wish ’em luck. Bv the way, do you 
supply the wife and child?”—Applica 
tion 


Your breath and liabilities do not end 
at the same time, savs the Lincoln Na 
tional. 





re 
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CERTAINTIES 


DEATH AND TAXES! 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. 





The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were 
$4,000,000,000—or over $36 per capita. Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you 


think you didn’t. 
TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,000,000—nearly $9 per capita. 
Practically all from taxes! Who paid that? Perhaps you think you didn’t. 

Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The 
taxpayers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State taxes. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, 
state and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 

Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. “The 
consumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, 
recreation. 

The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He 
must--because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large 
amounts in taxes—-and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The rail- 
roads pay more in taxes than they pay in div dends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real 
estate. All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. 
In other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It 
had to. 

This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation 
because they make no tax returns. 

We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us 
when we die. 

If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks, they may be taxed by each state where 
the railroad is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate 


was located at the time of your death. It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the en- 


tire value of an estate. 
Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! 


DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! 
Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries 
Death seemed capricious—subject to no law—-and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned ; 
but, with men in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. 


WOTTON 


Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year there- 
after till all are dead; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. 

During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- 
claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in the first year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 
463 between three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 
707 between ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. Twenty 
years ago no one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. 


ABAD AAA A, DOA DOL Ty 


oS 


That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living; it made 
life insurance necessary. 

Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? 

He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though 
he doesn’t know it. 


UTES 


WOT 


But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. 
Ile can provide for them, however, through life insurance. 


Ta 


He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. 
Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


TOUT 
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Great Resources of the United States 


the Res 


ervoir of Income of Workers; 


What is “National Wealth” Auscwceg! 


A great deal of loose talk is heard 
about the wealth of the country and the 
amazing earnings of some classes of 
wage earners. Fortunately both of these 
items are so big that we can get just as 
much thrill by looking at the facts as 
by visualizing the fanciful. It’s true that 
cur most eminent economists cannot 
agree among themselves on the amount 
of our total wealth, so that the inspira- 
tional speaker at a salesmanship meet- 
ing has excellent precedent for painting 
his picture of national wealth with a big, 
broad brush and in the brightest and 
most stimulating colors. It’s also true 
that many big fisted peasants from the 
backward districts of Europe have 
jumped out of the steerage of trans- 
Atlantic liners at Ellis Island and into 
silk shirts at the steel mills. The 
“Land of Opportunity” seems to grow 
constantly more so. 

But what does constitute “national 
wealth” anyway? Those of us who have 
heen so busy scraping together our own 
bit of this “National wealth” that we 
haven't had the time to go any deeper 
into the subject, will be relieved to learn 
that the economists themselves are not 
of one mind on the matter. ‘There is 
the unmined mineral wealth, for in- 
stance. Are you going to claim it all, or 
none, or only so much as will be made 
available within a specified time? And 
who knows what any one of these 
amounts would be anyway? Then there 
is intangible weaith and the external po- 
sition of a country as well as the in- 


ternal. At the present time an inventory 
of the wealth of Germany would be 
large, while that of Russia would be 
small. Yet in the same breath Germany 


might be described as a poor 
and Russia as a rich one. 


country 


National Wealth Estimates 

For the benefit of those to whom big 
figures mean anything, let’s throw some 
national wealth totals into the ring and 
see what happens. At the time of the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament 
in Washington in 1921, the following of- 
ficial figures were compiled : 


National Per 


Population Wealth Capita 
United States. ...105,418,000  $350,000,000,000 $3,289 
British Empire... 45,516,000 — 180,000,000,000 3,955 
WPENCE oy ccieiea's 11,476,000 100,006,000,000 2,411 
MORNE oe ocec cio tie 36,740,000 30,000,000,000 817 
Japan ............ 55,961,000 25,000,000,000 447 


Studies of the national wealth and in- 
come of the people of the United States 
ge been made only occasionally. Dr. 
W. I. King, of the National Bureau of 
acon Research, is a pioneer in this 
field. Perhaps the most recent survey 
of the subject has been made by Walter 
Renton Ingalls, former editor of the 
“Engineering and Mining Journal” and 
past president of the Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Society of America. He knocks 
holes in the above estimates and calls 
the m “greatly inflated.” By an enumera- 
tion of the various items he arrives at 
a total of $272,000,000,000 for the internal 
Wealth of the -country at the end of 
1920. This is with the war boom de- 
flated and shows a gain of only $4,400,- 
(100,000 over 1916. Following are the 
Principal items in the distribution of the 
total, the figures being Mr. Ingalls’ esti- 
Mates for 1920: 


Principal Elements 


of Physical Wealth 
Automobile “S 


oS eerie ete $ 4,594,450,000 


Curniture POO eet nT te 10,600,000,000 
Re Tene 5,300,000,000 
G55. 0c e > hee $20,494,450,000 


Pari 0d ....66566.002008 $54,903,586,200 
Farm buildings 11,287,500,000 
Farm implements ........ 1,773,750,000 
Dive SHUG cou sm eeds tees 7,070,189,000 

OEM 5. fee sown maeeed $75,035,025,200 
PEQQBES: 4.502. oleae . .$65,120,000,000 
NOOSE ccs nueica eeu eaks 3,269,000,000 
Railways, steam .......... 25,500,000,000 
Railways, electric ........ 4,000,000,000 

TOMEI co oii ec nees $97,889,000,000 
MACIIMETY ..beccecsccccce $15,500,000,000 
Meat packing ............: 350,000,000 
Pipe ies: aa nada cere 608,000,000 
“POI a re er oer. 60,000,000 
DAMM CRUE oes ac eewen ens 180,000,000 
Fower plants: ..:iccsesica<s 4,058,000,000 


TE ain eco eain va eos $20,756,000,000 
CHU Pi eee owen $ 3,223,351,644 
SUG oars oe aeons 600,000,000 

CC) Sen ee ee gear $ 3,823,351,644 
Stocks Of @00dS:. «2.60005 $19,000,000,000 

There have been some important 
changes in these totals since 1920, of 
course. The value of the automobiles 


has been increased enormously, building 
Gperations in the commercial and resi- 
dence fields has been extensive through- 
out the country and our gold has been 
added to in considerable volume. On the 
other hand there has been deflation in 
other items, as for instance farm lands, 
which helps to balance the increases. 


External Position of Country 

The foregoing represents only physical 
wealth. There is a little item of $10,- 
141,267,585, familiar to all of us, that we 
would like to consider as part of our na- 
tional wealth, i. e«., the debt of foreign 
governments to the United States aris- 
ing out of the war. The external posi- 
tion of this country as to wealth may 
be summarized as follows: 


Summary of External Wealth 
U. S..$10,141,267,585 


Fore’n obligations to 


Accrued interest due...... 945,000,000 
Due from Germany....... 250,000,000 
Funded foreign debt...... 1,800,000,000 
Unfunded foreign debt.... 2,900,000,000 
Foreign internals ........ 600,000,000 
Com'l investments abroad.. 3,993,000,000 

SOMM © over Rewind ere gavin $20,629 5267 ,585 

Against this we have American se- 


curities owned abroad to the amount of 
$2,500,000,000, which leaves a balance of 
external wealth of about $18,000,000,000. 


Intangible Wealth 


This matter of national wealth is full 
of intangible elements. Recently we 
have seen newspapers sold for several 
million and the buyers well satisfied, ap- 
parently, with their bargain. The news- 
papers might not own any physical prop- 
erty whatever and still be worth the 
price. The value is, of course, in the 
fame and reputation of the paper, an 
intangible yet very real asset. Of the 
same character is the fame acquired by 
some commodities by years of costly ad- 
vertising. In both instances the value 
represents work stored up. More elusive 
and less capable of being measured is 
the wealth of the nation in managerial 


experience. All great businesses of the 
country that are valued on a basis of 
physical and tangible assets will be worth 
much more actually because of these 
intangible elements. Another kind of 
wealth that does not show in the in- 
ventories is the wealth of the public 
domain. The natural resources, forests, 
nines, grazing lands, water power, etc., 





owned by the Government are _ all 
potential wealth not included in the fore- 
going figures. 

But from whatever standpoint this 
subject is approached the fact remains 
that these United States make up the 
richest country in the world in National 
wealth and certainly the richest in op- 
portunity for each individual to get his 
part of it. 


What Some Wage-Earners Get 


$20-a-Day is Not Unknown But Most Incomes are 
Under $2,000; Some Fancy Wage-Scales 


What are the facts about the reported 
big earnings of bricklayers, plasterers, 
machinists, etc.? The mechanic is pic- 
tured in the popular mind as _ riding 
around in an automobile, owning a home 
in the suburbs, with plenty of time out- 
side of his eight-hour-day to enjoy the 
no-longer-cheap amusements, the least 
of which would be a high-power radio 


set. Certainly the mechanic has long 
since passed the clerical class in the 
economic struggle. But is his “opulence” 


a myth? 

Union wage scales in the organized 
trades vary over quite a wide range 
throughout the country. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that the workers in the 
different trades are more thoroughly or- 
ganized in some sections than in others. 
Then, in some trades, the speeding up 
cof activity put labor at a premium and 
the regular wage scales were entirely 
disregarded in the scramble to get the 
workers and there was not enough to go 
around. Take the building and construc- 
tion industry for instance. New build- 
ing has broken all past records in volume 
in many parts of the country during the 
past two or three years. Competition 
in the big cities for bricklayers and plas- 
terers is still in full swing as indicated 
by the current wages paid. The union 
scale for bricklayers in New York City 
now is $1.50 an hour for an eight-hour 
day. But the actual payments are from 
$12 a day for the simplest kind of brick 
construction up to $16 a day. There was 
an even greater scarcity of plasterers in 
New York about a year ago and they 
were reputed to be getting as high as 
$21 a day on some jobs. 

Any attempt to calculate the yearly 
earnings of bricklayers or plasterers 
from such fragmentary data can only 
lead to fallacious conclusions. In fact 
there is no competent information avail- 
able on the subject. During certain sea- 
sons of the year these people work full 
time and occasionally overtime, but there 
are plenty of “lay-off” periods between 
jobs and in each year there are slack 
seasons. 

3ut even limiting the observations to 
the established union rates, there is a 
wide difference in the rates paid in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. Take the 
bricklayers for example. In several of 
the big cities the union rate is $1.50 an 
hour. Chicago leads with $1.56 an hour. 
Yet the average union rate of wages for 
bricklayers for the entire country is only 
$1.16. ‘Similarly, plasterers averaged for 
the whole country $1.17. The rates are 
all for an eight-hour day and a forty- 
four hour week. Quite a number of cities 
have no work in many of the trades 
on Saturday, giving a forty-hour week. 


Most Incomes Under $2,000 


Accompanying this article is a table 
giving the average union wage scale for 
various kinds of workers in the building 
trades. The average for the whole group 
is seen to be 96 cents an hour. Allowing 


for holidays, vacation and layoff as only 
six weeks lost in the year, which is a 
income for the year for the average 
employe would be $1,943. A survey of 
actual wages paid in selected trade 
groups made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics made as of May, 
1922, shows actual wages per hour in 
the building and construction trades for 
the country as being 73 cents. On the 
same basis as the foregoing, this rate 
would show $32.12 per week earned or 
$1,477 per year. 

On this subject of what the mass of 
people earn it is very difficult to arrive 
at any results that are satisfactory from 
its various angles. No wage census has 
ever been taken in the United States. 
Since the income tax became effective 
there is considerable data available as to 
certain income groups. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research has made 
the only comprehensive study of the in- 
come of the people of the United States 
and the results show that by far the 
larger number of persons gainfully em- 
ployed have incomes under $2,000 and 
of course, the major part of these in- 
comes is from wages. 


Some Fancy Wage Scales 


It is of no particular significance, per- 
haps, if workers in some city in some 
particular trade in a certain season of 
the year get $10 ot even $20 a day. 
They don’t get it for lung—the employer 
sees to that—and their yearly income is 
pretty sure to average down within hail- 
ing distance of the general averages. 
There are certain favored groups, of 
course, who work constantly throughout 
the year at a high union scale. One of 
these is the printing trade. The wages 
in this group, at least in the big cities, is 
high and their employment is usually 
steady year in and year out. Inci- 
dentally, perhaps the palm for high union 
wage scale would go to the printing 
trade in which compositors and machine 
operators doing night work get special 
wages and those on foreign language 
text get a still higher rate. Night op- 
erators on Hebrew text get $2.22 per 
hour, which is the highest union wage 
scale in any employment. 


Average Union Rate of Wages Per Hour 
in Building Trades as of May 


15, 1922 
ASbéStOG  WOPNEES® 0 nic ccs we ccvases 68 
RIC MIACOER Os oe ross chide dnsiccceds 1.164 
Bricklayers, tunnel, etc........... 1.431 
Building laborers .....2.6.60cccces 714 
CasPentOes (sede ns cocckce ceeecec ts 973 
Cement Hiisneee so s.3 ss se ese 1.017 
Composition roofers ............ 964 
Elevator constructors 1.050 
Elevator cons. helpers.... 769 
PGWMEOES 5 ict cesar a nes 1.033 
Cmnee ee Soe esata cea 983 


(Continued on paye 05) 
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What Is 


BROKERAGE 
SERVICE? 


Brokerage Service, as defined by the Missouri State 
Life and provided in the Company’s Branch Offices, 
has many features: 





I’xpert advice and assistance to all insurance men on Surplus and 
Substandard Life; and on Accident, Health and Group Insurance. 


Hlelp, without a string to it, in closing cases. All the commission 
belongs to the broker. 


Prompt action on Surplus and Substandard Life; liberal underwrit- 
ing rules. 


(Gicnerous first commissions and guaranteed non-forfeitable  re- 
newals. | 


Business handled either on a contract or a one-case agreement basis. 


Co-operation of Branch Managers and Agency Specials trained in 
enero co 
up-to-date methods of writing Life Insurance; and thoroughly versed 


in Accident and Health and Group Insurance. 


In a tew words, that is what the Missouri State Life means by Bro- 

kerage Service. The Company was among the first to make its Service | 
available to all insurance men, and its system has 

been perfected by long experience. This Service 

is at your disposal. 


~ Over Half a Billion in Force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. KE. SINGLETON, President HOME OFFICE: SAINT LOUIS 





HAVANA IN 1925 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH GROUP 
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Insurance a Crime Preventive 
By THOMAS J. WHALEN, Assistant District Attorney, New York 


in the midst of the miscetlaneous moral 
and spiritual misery that sweeps daily 
Criminal Courts Building, 
nothing is more pitiful than the picture 
of the harassed wife with a brood of 
children at her heels who follows the 
course of her husband’s case. It is a 
platitude among those familiar with the 
work of the criminal that the 
families of convicted men suffer more than 
the convicts themselves. 


through the 


courts 


This is a situa- 
tion that constantly confronts the prosecut- 
ing attorneys and the Judges, but which 
must largely be ignored in the performance 
of the duties the law imposes upon these 
officials. 

It is the custom among a large class 
of our people to sympathize with men con- 
victed of crime, to charge the responsibility 
for law-breaking and criminal careers to 
heredity, environment and to society in 
general; to picture the criminal as an un- 
fortunate victim of circumstances over 
which he has no control, and particularly 
to represent the convicted and imprisoned 
offender as languishing in jail, in a state 
bordering on nervous and mental collapse. 


Wasting Sympathy 
I believe that a great deal of this sym- 
pathy is wasted. All things may 
have been true in some particular case, or 


these 


some one of these things may be true in 
many individual cases. But to accept these 
things as true in the average case is to 
get a wrong impression of actual conditions 
in the criminal courts and penal institu- 
tions, 

As a matter of fact, the majority of 
criminals are of an indifferent and irre- 
sponsible type of mind, and take their 
confinement in a very matter of fact way. 
In the case of the confirmed criminal, it 
is merely one of the hazards of his profes- 
sion. There are even men who prefer to 
be inside than outside of jail, although 
naturally these cases are rare. 

But a lot of real sympathy is due to 
the families and dependents of men con- 
victed of crime. 


Where Sympathy Is Deserved 

Many men of criminal tendencies, marry 
very young and have children; and it is 
the wives and children of such men who 
are deserving of a large amount of sym- 
pathy. At the present time, I know of the 
cases of three men confined in prison, whose 
wives are working to support young chil- 
dren and leaving the children to the care 
of neighbors while they are at work. In 
many cases the families are disrupted and 
sent to charitable institutions. In 
cases the parents suffer. 


some 


A year ago an elderly woman haunted 
the Criminal! Courts Building daily and 
sought frequent interviews with the writer 
while waiting for the release of her only 
son and sole support from the Penitentiary, 
where he was confined after a conviction 
for burglary. She was on the verge of 
Starvation, too old and infirm to engage 
i any gainful occupation, and living on 
charity until her son could be released and 
resume his occupation. She was a woman 
of refinement, and was so obsessed with 
her son’s situation that apparently she 
could do nothing but worry about him. 
Upon his release, I happened to see him, 
and found him cheerful, well fed, and not 
at all disturbed about his situation. 

We have another class of cases where 
men of very respectable families commit 


crime either through a spirit of youthful 
adventure, or through deliberate choice of 
a career of crime. In these cases, while 
the families of the criminals may not 
suffer in a material way through failure 
of support, yet the consequences of the 
crime fall upon them more heavily than 
upon the offender in a spiritual way, in 
the mental pain and worry and disgrace. 


Wayward Boys Leave Trail of Broken 
Hearts 

An instance comes to mind of a very 

worthy father and mother who have re- 

sided all their lives in this city and who 

have two sons in their twenties, one ambi- 

tious and industrious and prospering in 











T. J. WHALEN 


business life, the other now sentenced to 
prison for the third time, this time for a 
long term, who refused to live at home, 
refused to follow any legitimate occupa- 
tion, persisted in living his own wayward 
life and supported himself by systematic 
stealing. This boy’s mother is worrying 
herself into an untimely grave. 

I recall another case of an elderly couple 
who raised a large family, all of whom 
have done very well in life except the 
youngest son, who is not naturally a 
criminal, but who did commit a crime in 
a spirit of reckless bravado and who was 
caught and convicted. The members of 
this young man’s family, some of them in 
positions of responsibility and honor, I am 
sure, feel the disgrace much more keenly 
than he does; in fact he does not seem 
to be affected at all. 

It ought to be feasible to work out some 
plan by which men confined in penal in- 
stitutions could be put to work at an occu- 
pation where they could earn money, and 
in every case where they have dependent 
relatives, the money earned by them should 
be turned over through official channels for 
the support of those dependents. 

In this way, the punishment would be 
more closely confined to the perpetrator 
of the crime and would not bear so 
heavily upon innocent women and chil- 
dren. 

A Tip to Insurance Agents 


The nature of my work and the constant 
sight of the misery and poverty which pass 
before me and others in the district attor- 
ney’s office convey to me the earnest con- 
viction that insurance agents should devote 
to the affairs of young men more time 
than they do. Many agents are too intent 
thon writing large policies which, of course, 
means that they deal with older men who 
have made their way in the world and be- 
come safely established in business. While 
this makes the agent’s work easier, as the 


larger his case the greater his earnings 
and the less effort consumed in arriving at 
a good income, it strikes me that a man in 
such a semi-humanitarian and essentially 
soctal business as life insurance—social in 
the large sense—must shoulder certain re- 
sponsibilities towards the community and 
one of these responsiblities is starting men 
on the right road. Naturally, a young man 
who imsures himself is taking a step in 
the direction of good citizenship as he 
buys the policy for some one else’s protec- 
tion—probably his parents or his sisters or, 
if he ts married, his wife. At least once 
a year his thought is on his insurance, and 
it is a sober thought as he has an obligation 
lo meet, and one which will benefit him 
and others to meet. It is a character 
builder. 

So when the editor of THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER asked me to write this article 
I was very glad to do so as it affords me 
the opportunity to bring out this point. 


LOCATING HIS TROUBLE 


A colored: agent was summoned be- 
fore the Insurance Commissioner . ‘Don’t 
you know,” said the commissioner, “that 
you can’t sell life insurance without a 
state license?” 

“Boss,” said the darkey, “you shuah 
said a moutfful, | knowed I couldn't sell 
it, but I didn’t know the 


reason!” 
Omaha Life Light. 


National Wealth 


(Continued from page 63) 


BROAe CAUCE Ore dics ise Va moawalcctvalee By fi 
BNGIG WITGINEN ....55<6% 66 cs ccecacs 1.042 
Inside wiremen fixture ........... 996 
WER EA Co Nee as cha tate a gon. of ia ay 1.076 
WEAEENO SOMLEE okc ic ees cc eenseevec: 1.050 
Marble setter helpers............. 808 
Mosaic WOFkers ...6...6cccnsceces 955 
RENN OU A so eeraras-ns ccd Seniclanewadewe 1.009 
RMSBRQNON Oe he int iv ae cadena 1.173 
Plasterers’ laborers .............. 192 
EMM ONMM atetac Sn eV ttnaaa cane cies 1.043 
Plumbers’ faborers......<..000ce0. 841 
Sheet metal workers.............. 989 
Ship carpenters .......0.0c.ccce. 833 
SALE TONES ses or wikceccckcwkcsee 1.098 
MILGAMMMIGNONS Slices cccnactecesacsecs 1.004 
Steamfitters’ helpers ............. 707 
SONG -TMGSONS <odeiccdcndsccavcacs 1.097 
SHUMUGCUUI AN TEOTE ein ai cscs ooeccwe's 1.036 
Wem IAOUEN oda ne soxsiw saeco cacds 1.043 
Tile layers’ helpers ......2.. 05005. .780 

PRCT ROY 2 sacs Sa ie oe Be 963 
Comparison of Total Wages Paid to 


Various Groups Shows Relative Im- 
portance of Groups as to Amount 
of Wages Paid 
Figures are those of National Bureau 
of Economic Research for first quarter 
ot 1922 and represent millions of dollars. 


All industries covered............. 7,743 
WWIII & oo os oak ROO e haus 181 
I:xtraction of minerals............ 349 


Building & construction...... .. 549 


Other hand trades...........66000. 186 
BMG” ceca accede dared emennds 165 
Public and professional service 1,117 


Domestic and personal service.... 643 


All transportaiton .......6scseccs. 1,005 
SiCai VAIOGOS 6b cccceic er cganwins 628 
Other transportation ............. 377 
Commerce and trade.............. 795 
VISIR NS a iad ao oe o ae Kane nes 88 
IRGUAIN hate ve cmt case ease tie tesa wee 707 
FIN SACROIODS ev ce oes diese esvesne 2,752 
Food, drink, tobacco.............. 257 
Lumber and its products.......... 267 
Metals, metal products... 1,060 
Paper and printing... .... 00.6.5... 237 
Mineral products ..... or .. 24 
Textile, leather products.......... 683 


N. Y. Life Actuaries 


Answer Questions 
(Continued from page 50) 


The income of $100 a month is paid 
until the fund is exhausted, and if the 
interest credited is at less than 44% 
the fund will be exhausted sooner than 
the number of years stated above. 

Question—Would an insured be en- 
titled to disability benefits if he became 
totally disabled within the meaning of 
the contract, while a passenger in an 
aeroplane, and such disability had con- 
tinued for three months? 

Answer—Yes. 

Question—Are the dividends in “All 
About Dividends 1924” based upon 
policies that have completed 15 years 
in force? 

Answer—No. 

The dividends in the booklet “All 
About Dividends 1924” are the dividends 
paid at their anniversaries in 1924 on 
policies 2, 3, 4—to 15 years in force. 
The second year dividends are those 
paid in 1924 on policies issued in 1922; 
the third year dividends are those paid 
in 1924 on policies issued in 1921; and 
so on, the 15 year dividends being those 
paid in 1924 on policies issued in 1909. 

Question—On the 1924 dividend scale, 
a 20-Payment Life policy issued at age 
40 would be made paid-up in 14 years 
hy application of the dividends— 

(a) After the dividends -have been 
applied to make it paid-up, is its cash 
value at the end of the 14th year $666.00? 

(b) Would such a policy receive an 
extra dividend at the end of the 15th 
year? 

Answer—(a) $666 is the cash value per 
thousand of a 20-Payment Life policy 
issued at age 40, after the policy has 
been in force 20 years, without any 
addition on account of dividends. If the 
dividends left to accumulate at interest 
are exactly sufficient at the end of 14 
years to make the policy paid-up the 
cash value, after the dividend accumula- 
tion has been so applied, would not be 
$066 but would be $598, 

$6060 is the cash value per thousand 
of a paid-up policy where the attained 
age of the Insured is 60—such as, 20- 
Payment Life, age at issue 40, in force 
20 years; or, 15-Payment Life, age at 
issue 45, in force 15 years; or, 10-Pay- 
ment Life, age at issue 50, in force 10 
years. 

$598 is the cash value per thousand 
of a paid-up Life policy where the In 
sured’s attained age is 54—such as, 20- 
Payment Life, age at issue 34, in force 
20 years; 15-Payment Life, age at issue 
39, in force 15 years; or, 10-Payment 
Life, age at issue 44, in force 10 years 

all With attained age 54. 

Question—Under a policy issued with 
Disability and Double Indemnity Bene 
fits, which is continued as term extension 
or as reduced paid-up insurance, are 
the Disability and Double Indemnity 
features continued? 

Answer—The Disability and Double 
Indemnity features terminate upon de- 
jault in payment of premium. The term 
extended insurance or the reduced 
paid-up insurance, purchased by the 





HE MADE HIS OWN NICHE 


A city man called upon another, and 
after a glance around the establishment, 
inquired : 


“How’s your new office boy getting 
along ?” 
“Kine!” was the reply. “He's got 


things so mixed up that I can’t get 
along without him.” 


—Haight Accelerator 


WHO WOULDN'T? 


Insurance Salesman: “Think of the 
poverty on the other side! Think of it! 
Hlow would you feel if your family were 
composed of a widow with little o1 


phans?’ 


Casey: “I'd feel like a_ corpse.” 


I-quiowa. 
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Service is the rent we pay 
for the space we occupy in the 
world. We render a high de 
| eree of service through the 
| medium of Group Life Insur- 
| ance and our many forms of | 
| participating and non-participa- | 
ting Life and Endowment plans | 
which have recently been lib- 
eralized to include substandard 
| risks. 

Through national advertising | 
| —the public are recognizing the 

| Aetna-izer as a man worth 
knowing. 
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Running An 


ency of 


New York Life in Fifth Avenue District, 
Started as Cashier; Gives Her Views 


Over in Forty-fifth street, just a few 
steps from Fifth avenue, is a large branch 
office where there is not a man in sight. 
The clerks, cashier, agents, and manager 
are women and about sixty women im all 
have an affiliation with the office. The 
agency director is Miss Anna T. Rusche, 
who won this position by mastering the 
technique of the business while acting as 
cashier tn another branch office of the 
New York Life which she joined as a 
stenographer. She is earnest, patient, 
level-headed, hard-working, and has her 
feet on the ground. There ts nothing 
Spectacular or flashy about Miss Rusche; 
she is not @ genius, an outstanding per 
sonality or a spellbinding talker; and, yet, 
she has those qualities which make a 
branch office cohesive and progressive, and, 
according to Seton Lindsay, agency head 
of the New York Life, she has made good. 
Hler agents are satisfied that she knows 
her business; they give her their best 
efforis and the turnover is negligible. 

Miss Rusche’s own story of how she 
becam: @ business woman together with 
some of her business philosophy follows: 


The thought of being a minute factor in 
the world of business to the average girl 
is fascinating to say the least. She real- 
izes its unlimited possibilities, and won- 
ders what indispensable part she will play, 
what is the most desirable field, will she 
make good, etc. 

And so she enters a business or commer- 
cial school, trusting to that school to pre- 
pare her and fit her into the work for 
which she is best adapted, and thus strives 
either for the unattainable or that some- 
thing invisible which is termed Success. 

So I, too, joined the crowd of “job- 
seekers” after graduating from the Pack- 
ard Commercial School. I shall never 
forget the various firms I interviewed, how 
positive I was of my ability when they 
asked me “Are you a good stenographer, 
and can you take notes rapidly,” and I 
answered “Yes, oh, Yes!” What courage 
is given to us at such embarrassing mo- 
ments. 


Offered a Salary of $6 a Week 


My memory takes me back to a motion 
picture concern where I applied. There 
were about 40 girls working conscientious- 
ly, eyes intent on their work—they dared 
not raise their eyes from their work. The 
woman in charge told me to take dicta- 
tion (she didn’t intend to take my word 
for the fact that I could write shorthand) 
and she told me if I proved satisfactory I 
would receive $6.00 per week. I didn’t 
care about the salary, but I did want the 
job. After her dictation I was finished. 
In that job I was fired before I was ever 
hired. 

In later years when I engaged stenogra- 
phers, I very rarely dictated to a girl be- 
fore she was employed. My own experi- 
ence taught me that it is an injustice to a 
girl just starting out. Give her a two- 
weeks’ trial and then you will be positive 
of her capabilities. 

After several turn-downs and “T’ll let 
you know” replies, destiny led my foot- 
steps to the New York Life office at 230 
Grand Street. Just before I walked into 
the office, I stood for a minute outside of 
the door, gazed at the lettering, thrilled at 
the fact that I was applying to such a big 
corporation as the New York Life. Some 
intuition told me I would get the position, 
but my thought was “What lies ahead of 
me? What will I make of myself? Will 
it be something’ worth while, something 


big, or will I just pound keys for the rest 
of my days?” With determination that I 
would make good somehow, and still more 
determined that I would get that job I 
walked to the door. 


Spent Thirteen Years In One Office 


Little did I realize then that I was des 
tined to spend thirteen years in that office, 
but it was my opportunity for a most in- 








ANNA T. RUSCHE 


teresting experience. My study of human 
nature, together with practical and funda- 
mental knowledge acquired, was, to say 
the least, more than equal to a college 
education. It was my fortification. 

No matter how much we may enjoy our 
work, there often comes a time when we 
become fatigued, and we wonder if it is 
all worth the effort. And yet there seems 
to be some hidden power that urges us, 
spurs us on, challenges us to see if we are 
quitters. 

No matter what we attain in life, we 
must strive, and strive hard. All obstacles 
that confront us merely test us, develop 
our good qualities and guide us in the 
climb to success. Often when we stand at 
the seashore we see a large wave aiming 
for us, it seems so big it almost frightens 
us, and yet when it finally reaches the 
shore, it rolls down to a mere nothing. 
These waves are like the material things 
in life—it takes courage to face them. 
Courage is one of the greatest business 
assets, and we never know when we may 
need the accumulated courage of a life- 
time. We must have faith in ourselves, be 
firm in our own convictions, and no matter 
what the viewpoint of the world, when you 
know you are right, go ahead and prove 
you are right. 


Training Paved the Way 


My training and experience in the 
Grand Street Branch has paved the way 
to my present undertaking, and while it is 
still in its infancy, it. too, proves to be a 
most interesting experience. 

It has afforded me the opportunity of 
meeting many very splendid women. Some 
of them are truly martyrs. It is by no 
means an easy task for a woman who has 
married young, given her best toward pro- 
moting the happiness of her home and 
family, has always had sufficient means to 
relieve any worry or anxiety on her part, 


“Good Looks Do Not Sell 
Sixty Women In New York Insurance,” Says Mrs. Shaal 


Miss Anna T. Rusche, Head of Branch Office of 


John Buchanan Interviews Boston Woman Who 
Has Had Twenty-Five Years of Success 
As a Manager 


“Forget it, dear.” 

Just three words; yet they have had 
more than a little to do with the success 
of Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, for twenty- 
five years manager of the Women’s De- 
partment of New England for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. Man- 
ager of a department? Officially, yes; 
unofficially, no. Mrs. Shaal is more like 
a mother of a happy family. Her “girls” 
are three score in number and the suc- 
cess which they have achieved in the 
life insurance world is perhaps the 
greatest tribute which can be paid to 
this wonderful litthe woman whose trib- 
utes have been legion. 

“Of course, there have been and there 
are thorns as well as roses in the path 
of the woman life underwriter,” says 
Mrs. Shaal. “When one of my girls 
comes to me with a petty grievance, or 
a real one, when there are evidences of 
a little friction which might develop into 
something which would stop our ma- 
chine, then I say ‘Forget it, dear’ I say 
it and I mean it. It is not long before 
they learn that ‘to forget it’ is the best 
thing to do.” 

Has Won Unique Honors 

If this were a story for the daily 
newspapers instead of for an insurance 
periodical much might be said of the 
honors awarded Mrs. Shaal by the life 
insurance fraternity. She was not only 
elected, but re-elected to the vice-presi- 
dency of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. She has spoken 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. She organized and_ for 
twelve years was president of the New 
England Women’s Life Underwriters 
Association, in which she is still most 
active and no gathering of life insurance 
women is complete without her. She 
has written millions of life insurance on 
the lives of men as well as women, and 
by the pioneer work she has done, has 
been responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for hundreds of women taking up life 
insurance as a vocation. 

Some years ago Mrs. Shaal attracted 
to herself a group of intelligent, earnest 
women and rapidly built up the most 
productive women’s department of life 
insurance in the world. Three million is 
a usual annual production in her depart- 
ment, yet a higher goal is always before 
her and she musters her forces and 
gently commands them with that end in 
view. 

She had said that the way she kept 
her happy family pulling together was 
to tell them: “Forget it, dear.” 

“But a masculine general agent can’t 








to be suddenly through widowhood con- 
fronted with the realization that she must 
be the provider. Usually she knows very 
little about business, and deserves much 
credit for her courage. My heart goes 
out to such a woman, and it is a source 
of happiness to me to be able to work 
with and help her to a good means of 
livelihood. 

Occasionally the question arises as to 
whether or not women play upon their sex 
to succeed in business. In my judgment 
the woman who works with this thought 
in mind is doomed to failure. Women are 
recognized professionally, commercially 
and politically today, and it is only the 
woman of ability and keen judgment who 
succeeds in an undertaking. 

It is not the aim of women to dominate 
professionally or commercially. It is our 
desire to work WITH men, not against 
them—to have a real part in the world’s 
work and to do our share in promoting 
and carrying on the ideals of progress in 
this wonderful land of equal opportunity 
for all. 


say ‘forget it, dear,’ to one of his woman 
agents,” we objected. 

Mrs. Shaal smiled. And that smile of 
hers has been another important factor 
in her success. “Man never has under- 














MRS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL 





stood woman correctly and never will,” 
she said simply. That’s that! 


Select a Group 


“And yet,” we said, “there are general 
agents who have women in their organi- 
zation. Supposing we were a general 
agent, and were considering adding a 
woman to our agency force. How 
would you advise us to go about it?” 

“T wish I could answer that question 
in a way that would really be helpful. 
The only suggestion I can think of is 
to find a group of intelligent women, 
study them, and make a selection from 
the group.” 

“Where would you 
group?” 

“That is a question. Seventy-five per 
cent of my girls are college graduates. 
There are the colleges, the wonderful 
secretaries employed by business execu- 
tives, the expert—not the ordinary— 
saleswomen, and the teachers.” 

“And after we'd located 
group?” we inquired. 


look for such a 


such a 


Her Questionnaire 


“Methods vary. Our method is to 
have a very small agency class at which 
we explain the A. B. C’s to those who 
seem in earnest and have initiative. On 
a questionnaire which they are required 
to fill out, in addition to their personal 
history, we ask the following questions: 
How long have you been thinking of 
entering the life insurance business? 
What led you to consider it? Why do 
you think you will succeed as a life in- 
surance saleswoman? 

“As the class progresses we size up 
carefully each member. There are 
usually only four or five in a class. We 
notice how their answers on the ques 
tionnaire check up with their classwork. 
For six months they are drilled, re- 
hearsed, and watched. We explain, ad- 
vise, and encourage them all we can 
They are obliged to take the Equitable 
higher education course. Then they 


hearse actual selling to some member of 
their family. A member of one’s own 
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family is indeed a difficult prospect for 
a woman underwriter. 

“Women can certainly be critical. 
\Vhen the rehearsal, or practise solicita- 
tion is made, the other women agents 
listen attentively and literally tear the 
solicitation to pieces. Then when they 
finally go to see their relative, and we 
always hope for their sake it will be a 
tough’ case to write, they are warned to 
keep away from corporation, business, 
and inheritance tax insurance until they 
have had more experience and have be- 
come more confident.” 


Half of Production on Male Lives 
“Do the women write many men?” 
“They didn’t formerly. But lately 

about one-half our production has been 
on the lives of men.” 

“What is the average size of the 
policy that goes through your agency, 
Mrs. Shaal?” 

“Half of them are under $10,000. I 
should say the average’ was about $5,- 
000. Of course we get some 25’s and 
50's occasionally which brings up the 
average.” 


“How should a woman underwriter 
approach a masculine prospect?” we 
asked. 


“A woman can’t enter an office as a 
man does and sell insurance as a woman 


should. She must dress neatly and 
carefully but never, never  flashily. 
Women underwriters know perfectly 


well that although it is pleasant for a 
man to look at a_ stunning woman, 
looks don’t sell life insurance and never 
will. They must know what they’re sell- 
ing. They must learn to do the work 
that is nearest and to put their hearts 
in their work.” 

Mrs. Shaal is indeed a life insurance 
enthusiast. She claims it is woman’s 
natural professional realm. “What was 
life insurance primarily designed for if 
it were not to protect women and chil- 
dren?” she asks, “and who knows better 
than a woman how much that protec- 
tion is needed.” 

Yet Mrs. Shaal, with all her business 
triumphs, is unassuming. She had much 
rather talk about her “girls” than about 
herself. She is frank to say that she 
couldn’t have done nearly as much if it 
hadn’t been for the help of her friends 
in the life insurance fraternity—and she 
names presidents, executives, and general 
agents—calling many of them by their 
first names—so rapidly that we dare not 
list those whom she would thank for 
their encouragement and assistance, lest 
we omit someone. 


One Woman Earned More Than 
$10,000 Last Year 


“How much business does 
agent turn in?” we asked. 

“One of my girls got commission 
checks totalling over $10,000 last year. 
She is taking a well-earned vacation 
right now.” 

“Do the women life underwriters put 
in the same hours as men?” 

“I don’t believe that women can work 
for such a long stretch at a time as the 
men do,” Mrs. Shaal smiled reminis- 
cently, “though I remember when I put 
in twelve, fourteen and oftentimes six- 
teen hours a day. Many of my girls go 
to Palm Beach in the winter. Two of 
them just returned from a trip around 
the world. My best producers work 
nine or ten months a year, but none of 
them work 365 days a year.” 

Then remembering that Mrs. Florence 
i. Shaal, when her husband became an 
invalid, took up insurance, not because 
she had to but: because she was proud 
to work for the man she loved, we asked, 
“Are many of your girls married?” 

“Most of them are not. Their ages 
run from 22 to 60. But I don’t want you 
to think for a minute that any of them 
are what are called ‘mannish’ women. 
A woman who tries to dress and tries to 
act like a man never gets far with men, 
in my opinion. She never will meet 
with any success in life insurance, I 
know that.” 


Once Threw Rate Book in Fire 
“Did you ever think that you would 


your best 


hold the impoitant position you do now 
when you started out with your rate 
book in hand?” 

“T never dared hope for such a thing. 
| threw my rate book into the fire after 
a month’s hard work and said disgusted- 
ly ‘I’m through with this business.’ Yet 
I managed to get another rate book the 
next day and here I am. 

“T never anticipated there was such a 
wonderful opportunity in life insurance 
for women. Today I am financially in- 
dependent and would be the rest of my 
life if I quit working tomorrow. The 
thought which keeps me at my desk is 
that I may again be responsible for 
some young girl or some woman enter- 
ing the life insurance field—a field which 
is better suited for them than any other 
in the business world.” 

“It must be a great satisfaction to 
know that you have already been re- 
sponsible for so many women becoming 
interested in life insurance as agents,” 
we remarked. 

“Oh it is. If it were not for that satis- 
faction and the constant encourage- 
ment of my many friends I don’t know 
what I would do.” 

“You still write some business your- 
self?” 

“A few hundred thousand a_ year. 
Nothing like I used to do. But J feel 
| must keep my hand in so I can know 
just what my girls are up against out 


in the field. I think all general agents 
should spend some time writing small 
policies as well as large ones themselves 
in order that they may know just how 


the arguments of the prospects are 
changing with the times.” 
Woman Agent’s Biggest Asset 

“What do you think is the biggest 
asset a woman life underwriter can 
possess?” 

“Common sense. Don’t you dare to 
smile! (we weren’t smiling). Women 


are sentimental and emotional, I'll ad- 
mit, but there are many of them who 
have lots of common sense, too. Believe 
me the work of women in life insurance 
is just in its infancy. The world is going 
to hear a lot more about the woman in 
the life insurance field.” 

“We thank you very— 
string snapped. Scores of 
beads showered to the floor. 

“Oh dear, I knew that would happen,” 
said Mrs. Shaal. “I guess all women 
like to play with their necklaces.” With 
the agility of a high school girl she was 
down on her hands and knees, insisting 
that she must help us pick up her beads. 

The realization which has come to 
many came to us more pointedly than 
ever before. Mrs. Florence FE. Shaal is 
a wonderful business woman, yet she has 
never forgotten the business of being a 
woman, 

And that is just as it should be! 


* and then a 
pretty little 


Secretary to Celebrities 
Finds Meeting People Easy 


Miss Sarah Flock, of Travelers, Works Endless 
Chain System and Sticks to Zones While al 
Work; Writes Many Policies 


The people of the United States living 
outside of the metropolitan centers have 
it all set and fixed in their own mind 
exactly what manner of people are men 
of large affairs in business, in law, in the 
theatre, and in public life. They have 
decided that a corporation lawyer is a 
very forbidding looking person with a 
back as straight as a ramrod and a con- 
sistent wearer of top hats and_ spats. 
They think an actor is a man with long, 
shaggy hair, a worried look in his eye 
They think 


a politician is an overweight  in- 


and his heels worn down. 


that 
dividual who speaks only the vernacular 
or in platitudes and is never seen with- 
out a cigar in his mouth. Women poets 
and playwrights are regarded as females 
who are slovenly dressed and never take 
time to do up their hair. 


They got these impressions by secing 
the types as depicted above in an endless 
and monotonous run of moving pictures. 


Her Secretarial Positions 


Well, the movies and the movie 
patrons are all wrong. They are not 
like that at all. At least Miss Sarah 
Flock of the Travelers in New York, 


who in a very short time has rolled up 
a business of several hundred thousands 
a year, says they are not. And she 
knows because before going into life in- 


surance, she held the following posi- 
tions: 
Assistant secretary to Henry W. Bruere 


former chamberlain of New York City 
and now a vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life. 

Assistant secretary to Milo R. Malthie, 
former chamberlain and public service 
commissioner of New York. 

Secretary to Samuel Untermyer, lawyer 
and prosecutor. 


Secretary to John Barrymore, stage ant 
moving picture star. 

Secretary to Michael Strange, poet anid 
dramatist. 

After her secretarial experience with 
the public men she is in a position to 
testify that office holders can be men 
of refinement, real culture and deep 
learning. Such she found her principals 
to be. As for actors, her contact with 
the leading figure of the American stage, 
John Barrymore, and his friends proved 
that they are charming in manner, well 
dressed and large income makers. John 
Sarrymore’s wife, Michael Strange, the 
playwright, is beautiful enough to grace 
any illustrated paper in the country and 
has her gowns made in Paris. Her ex- 
perience with one of America’s leading 
lawyers proved that he was very human 
indeed and not a bit like the corpora 
tion counsel which the screen 
depict. 


loves to 


Knows How To Meet People 

The experience with these celebrities 
extended over a period of. several years 
and proved of great value to Miss Flock 
in her contacts and in making approaches 
to men of affairs. It made her life in 
surance work easier. She had assimi 
lated a lot about law and public affairs 
and business and all of this information 
helped in learning what people’s needs 
are in a large circle. When she decided 
to enter life insurance, having tired of 
secretarial work, she devoted all her 
energies to learning her new profession 
as she is not a woman who believes in 
half way measures. Thus, she studied at 
the New York University Life Insurance 
School and also listened in on J. Elliot 
Hall’s talks on income and other types 
of insurance. 

It is only natural that a person who 
has had a training which led her to keep 
track of the affairs of other people 
should know how to keep track of her 
own and from the first day that she was 
in life insurance she has systematized 
her efforts. This system takes the form 
of digging up prospects intelligently; of 
canvassing within geographical limits; 


of seeing business men at the correct 
time when they are receptive to hearing 
business arguments; and in mapping out 
insurance campaigns to fit every con- 
ceivable type of case. 

The going was not easy at first, and 
if she had been a person who could be 
easily discouraged she would have been 
compelled to return to the outside office 
to handle visitors of other people. Thus, 
the first month of her selling experi- 
ence resulted in the sale of one policy 


for $5,000. The second month she did 
not do much better. The third month 


was a $10,000 affair, but in the fourth 
month she suddenly caught on and did 
about $50,000. Right from the start she 
decided that if she could not write busi- 
ness she at least could uncover names 
of people to see because she had heard 
from the time she started in the business 
world that the law of average prevails 














SARAH FLOCK 


and that if she only saw enough people 
eventually some of them would carry 
insurance with her. 

So when she called on a prospect she 
had two battles in mind—first, to land 
the case; second, if that failed, to get 
names of people. All the time that the 
going was rough and each night think- 
ing herself a failure, she was adding 
names to a little black book which she 
carried and before long she found that 
she had a list which was inexhaustible. 

After she got going she found that the 
sale of a life insurance policy constructed 
a link between her and the insured—a 
relationship which could grow warm or 


cold, all depending upon the agent. She 
followed up the relationships. Once hav- 
ing insured with her the client was 
pleased when others he knew or she 
knew came under the Travelers tent 


through Miss Flock. 
Her Endless Chain Works 

And that started her working on the 
endless chain system. Miss Flock ex 
plained its operation by giving some ex 
aniples : 

“On a vacation I met a contractor who 
had an invalid child,” she said. “Later, 
when the time came to broach the sub- 
ject of insurance | talked to him about 
the future of that child and what would 
happen if he were alone in the world. 
This led up to an income policy. At 
first the talk was for $10,000, but after 
we went into the income, I convinced 
him that it should be $15,000, to which 
he agreed. 

“T noticed an associate in another of 
fice and asked him if I could go inside 
and talk insurance to the other man, to 
which he had no objection. He received 
me courteously; we discussed his family 
affairs. He told me that his wife was 
thirty-two and very domesticated. As 


he had no insight or liking for business, 
| was successful in persuading him to 
$25,000 insurance, the proceeds 
of which would protect her from worry. 


take out 
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The Life Underwriter’s Profession 


Eleventh Paper 


AN OLD CAMPAIGN 


For sixty-five years the Equitable Life Insurance Society of the United 
States has trained its agents to serve the public with intelligent efficiency; and 
for a quarter of a century it has been actively engaged in an important campaign 
the object of which has been to establish the principle that those who represent our 
life insurance companies in the field must become professional life underwriters. 


There was a time when some field men said, ‘Many a good salesman has 
been spoiled by too much education.’’ Although this was a fallacy, it had in it 
an element of truth; for the agent who misinterpreted the object of this training 
was in danger of boring his clients with technical information. But the agent’s 
expert knowledge is not to be passed on to his clients. Its purpose is to fit him 
for his work; to save his clients the labor of delving into actuarial abstractions; 
to enable him to think and act for them. Hs position 1s precisely like that of 
the lawyer or physician, who gain professional knowledge to save their clients 
that trouble. 


In this campaign the Equitable has won a signal victory; for today every 
reputable company agrees that the agent must be given an insurance education. 


A NEW CAMPAIGN 


The Equitable is now active in the prosecution of another important 
campaign, in which it has the cooperation of the other representative companies. 
This campaign is in behalf of insurance payable in the form of an income in cases 
where the object is to protect the family. 


The Equitable now issues a Life Income policy, under which the beneficiary 
is guaranteed a monthly income for life. It issues a Guaranteed Investment 
Policy, which is an Ordinary Life contract coupled with a small Survivorship 
Annuity. This contract provides that the proceeds of the policy shal! remain on 
deposit with the Society during the lifetime of the beneficiary, and the beneficiary 
will receive an income of 5% plus an excess interest dividend, making a total 
income, on the basis of present experience, of more than 6%. 


The agents of the Equitable are trained to advise policyholders to restrict 
their beneficiaries to one of the Income Options embodied in the contract. 


The Equitable also issues a variety of attractive policies payable in a fixed 
number of instalments; together with a variety of contracts under which part 
of the proceeds of the policy is paid in cash and the balance in instalments 
covering a period of months or years. 

The Equitable has positions throughout the United States for competent 


men to place insurance of this kind—men who have had some business success, 
but who have nothing to unlearn about life insurance. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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These two cases led to others in the es- 
tablishment. 

“One day I insured a widow who had 
a most promising son. That was on the 
East Side and led to quite a lot of 
other insurance among members of her 
family and her acquaintances. 


A Restaurant Friendship 

“One of the most interesting experi- 
ences I had was when I was introduced 
to a man in a restaurant while I was eat- 
ing lunch. He was told that I was a 
business woman and inquired what busi- 
ness. I told him insurance. ‘I am in- 
terested in that subject very much at the 
present moment,’ he told me, ‘as I am 
about to place a million dollars insur- 
ance on my life. He was dressed so 
quietly and talked so modestly that I 
couldn’t get it through my head that he 
was a millionaire, but he was and that 
contact led to my getting some good 
prospects, as he was a man of great in- 
fluence and large acquaintance. 

“IT have found that there is a cordial 
and sympathetic reception for a business 
woman in New York who is serious, un- 
derstands her business and is ambitious 
to get on in the world.” 

Conserving Time 

Tue Eastern UNpdERWRITER reporter 
asked Miss Flock if she would let him 
look through the pages of her little black 
memorandum book. He found it neat as 
a pin and saw one section of fifteen 
pages devoted exclusively to names and 
addresses. They were her _ prospects. 
The names were grouped under various 
sections of the city. They started with 
the Battery and went up to Wall Street. 
Suildings at 120 Broadway and 165 
Broadway and several other skyscrapers 
had a section to themselves. 

“You 


know there are eight or ten 


thousand —— at 120 hesrenictniadh quite 


a little city in itself,” said Miss Flock. 
One section was devoted to the whole- 
sale district; another to Forty-second 
Street; another to Columbus Circle, etc. 

“T start out at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing after deciding the part of the city 
I am going to visit and never leave until 
I am ready to call it a day, which some- 
times is six o’clock at night,” she said. 
“T don’t waste a minute ‘on street car 
or subway rides, nor do I jump from one 
building to another. I eat lunch at the 
most available place in the same build- 
ing I am working in, if possible. I plan 
my work several days ahead with a 
calendar and stick to it. 

One interesting phase of her work has 
been the large number of policies which 
she has sold in the short time she has 
been in the business. Many of them 
have been or moderate size as she re- 
gards the building up of a clientle as of 
more importance than a few large cases. 
The more clients, the more policies. In 
twenty working days of June she wrote 
eighteen cases. From June, 1922, when 
she started in life insurance, to January, 
1924, she paid for $300,000, and hopes to 
reach the half million mark this year. 

A Sample Case 

Miss Flock writes income insurance 
somewhat along the following lines: 

She will ascertain the ages of a man’s 
children and if they are between the 
ages of 3 and 5 she will recommend a 
plan similar to this: 

Jor the first 15 years..$200 a month 

For the next 5 years. .$150 a month 

An income for life to the wife of 

$100 a month 

This program brings the children to 
maturity—18 years of age for a boy and 
21 for a girl—and giving his wife a mini- 
mum —— income for living ex- 
penses; i. e., food, clothing and shelter 
for evel sO that she need never in 
the later years of her life have to seek 
menial employment or ask for charity 
as is the case with many poor widows. 





Why Worry Over Spent Money 


By Leo Saum 


Ives 
“Why over spent money?” 
That very often is the objection given 
for not keeping a budget in connection 
with individual and family finances. If 
this objection is not given, then one of 
the following is: “Can’t be bothered”’— 
“Too much trouble’—‘“Takes too much 
time’—“Have to live now’—‘“‘Have to 
have some pleasure”—“What’s the use?” 
—‘A long time dead’—“I’ll spend just 
as much’—‘“Can’t live on any less’— 
“What I have spent is gone’—“Want to 
forget what I have spent”—“Tell me how 
I can do it on any less.” These argu- 
ments are all ungrounded. 

Are the facts that you have to live 
now, have to have some pleasure, and 
are a long time dead, so great as to have 
you lose sight of that important fact 
that you have to live in the future at an 
age when it will seem that you are a 
long time an old man? 

As to the man who refuses to worry 
about what he spends in the sense of 
not giving thought of how he spends it, 
we are agreed that he will never have 
to worry about what he saves in the 
sense of how it will provide for him in 
his old age. 


Old Age a Stern Reality 


Old age is something that all inherit, 
and one of the unfortunate things about 
it is that folks wake up too late in life 
to know its reality. Those having to do 
with the placing of the aged in alms- 
houses and homes for: the aged know 
only too well that these institutions of 
1ctreat are literally packed to overflow- 
ing. To justify this statement, just you 


Worry 


& Myrick Agency, Mutual Life 


try to have a friend or relative admitted 
to some denominational home for the 
aged, and to your surprise you will learn 
that their names will remain on the wait- 
ing list for just a few years. 

You say too much time to keep a 
budget? Why my readers will agree 
that their budget keeping friends spend 
less time keeping their budgets than the 
friend who does not keep a_ budget 
spends raising funds, advances on 
salaries, and worrying about bills coming 
due. Of course there are exceptions to 
all rules, but common sense and ex- 
perience are on the side of him who 
keeps a budget. 

You again ask can a man really live 
auy cheaper? Put the question to your- 
self and ask would he live any cheaper 
if his income was decreased? Certainly 
we all have to live whatever our in- 
come, whether it be $1,500 a year or $15,- 
000 a year; yet we know of cases where 
the man making $1,500 saves more than 
the one making $15,000. 

Actual budgets and accounts which 
have been kept and gathered by numer- 
ous agencies throughout the country 
have been a revelation of what can be 
done if attempted. Will a man, a man 
with a bit of common sense, spend just 
as much and live no cheaper if at the 
end of each year he is confronted with 
the cold facts in black and white, of 
how foolishly he has dispensed some of 
his funds? Will a man do so in busi- 
ness? Then why in the business of 
running a home? 


“It Can Be Done” 
How does a man know he cannot do 


it unless he has tried? “It can’t be 
done” is a phrase which Americans have 
long ago forgotten and have substituted 
with “It can be done!” Is it too much 
bother, too much trouble, and too much 
time to take an average of 5 minutes a 
day from the many five minutes wasted 
day after day in idle gossip? You will 
at least have an accounting of some of 
your time if not a saving of funds at 
the end of the year. Is it not wisdom, 
good counsel, and common sense to give 
5 minutes a day now, spending wisely, 
eliminating expenditures which only 
show themselves in a budget, so that 
what you have saved as a result of wise 
spending, will make a fund which at age 
55, 60 or 65 will represent the purchase 
price of so many years of retirement. 

If as a result of your keeping a budget 
you save $500 a year, this $500 will repre- 
sent five minutes a day, or 30% hours a 
year in time given at the present. In 
fifteen or twenty years hence the $500 
at interest means $1,000, or the number 
of days, not five minutes or 30% hours, 
that $1,000 will take care of you. If you 
were to allow yourself $10 a day living 
expense, the 3014 hours spent now, would 
take care of you over three months in 
your old age. Your investment would 
have increased one hundred fold. 

Schools, colleges, libraries, publica- 
tions, economic bureaus, women’s clubs, 
banks, insurance companies, municipal- 
ities, states, and the Government itself, 
have joined in advocating wise spending 
and budget keeping. They supply you 
freely with advice, literature and forms 
for the asking. 


Why Budgets Interest Insurance Men 


So much for the advocacy of keeping 
a budget. But why and how does the 
keeping of a budget interest life insur- 
ance men. 

Life insurance is sold to the average 
man with an average income, and the 
average problem of solving the cost of 
living. This average man to whom you 
sell insurance, or try to sell insurance, 
tells you he has all the insurance he 
can afford to carry, and that what he 
already has is making him poor. A 
budget will show him that he is wrong 
in his statements; that the life insurance 
he is carrying instead of making him 
poor, is making him rich to the extent 
of its cash values, and will also answer 
his questions, “Why can’t I save more?” 
“Why can’t I carry more life insurance?” 
and “Where does my money go?” It 
will further continually remind him of 
how much his family needs for living 
expenses month by month, and will sug- 
gest that should a misfortune befall him, 
he must leave sufficient to provide those 
living expenses. If what he has now in 
the form of an estate, and life insur- 
ance, is not sufficient to provide the ex- 
pected living expenses, it is a matter of 
little calculation to determine what scale 
of living expenses it will provide. 


Not Fair 


Men can be made to picture their fam- 
ily living on the present scale, and then 
the absurd reduced scale that they would 
have to live on if adequate insurance is 
not taken. As a matter of justice, is it 
fair for a successful business man, or 
any man, to bring his family into a cer- 
tain social standing, and then because of 
lack of foresight, let them drop back into 
a social strata in which they will not 
only be denied some of the pleasure of 
life, but even some of the necessities? 

Men as a rule who keep budgets be- 
come interested in those kept by other 
folks and give themselves credit for hav- 
ing enough will power to be able to do 
what someone else can do. There are 
few men who will admit that the same 
common sense and good judgment used 
by them in the earning of money cannot 
be used in the spending of it. tae 

The call for the schedules of living 
expenses based on incomes up to $10,- 
000 a year and formulas for determining 
the amount of insurance to carry, which 
are distributed gratis by Ives & Myrick, 
has shown the deep interest in this sub- 
ject. 





Unusual Records 











Robert F. Moore, secretary of the South- 
ern States Life, tells THe Eastern UN- 
DERWRITER of the records of three agents 
showing fine results under adverse condi- 
tions : 

“At Blakely, Georgia, we have a general 
agent, Joe W. Vinson, who has personally 
written $535,416 in 1923. He has some six 
counties in what is almost the black belt 
of Georgia and Alabama, four of the 
counties being in Georgia and two in 
Alabama. He has the smallest white popu- 
lation in his territory than any of our 
general agents. 

“Thomas Peters, Jr., of Dublin, Georgia, 
has a territory embracing eleven counties, 
which suffered very much indeed last year 
by reason of the failure of the cotton crop 
from the boll weevil, and he placed $232,500 
of personally written business. 

“W. G. Jeffords of Walterboro, South 
Carolina, whose contract covers six coun- 
ties, says they have suffered very much 
owing to failure of crops for two or three 
years, and yet he has paid for in cash 
$107,500 business and $41,500 by note dur- 
ing 1923.” 





IS THIS RECORD THE RECORD? 


Every time a general agent claims the 
largest amount of paid business in any 
month some other general agent proves 
that he has topped it? But up to date 
the December, 1923, record of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Agency of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society seems to be un- 
surpassed. It was $5,440,000 paid busi- 
ness, exclusive of group. In October, 
1923, W. W. Klingman, Equitable So- 
ciety, St. Paul, came through with $4,- 
650,000 paid-for month. Darby A. Day, 
Mutual Life, Chicago, also hit the $5,- 
000,000 sh sib it is claimed, one month. 


Frank H. I H. Davis Story 
(Continued from page 39) 
of $2,000 each, or four policies of $40,000 
each? 

Answer: In my judgment, it is much 
better to write eighty policies for $2,000 
each for several reasons: as the eighty 
policyholders who have bought $2,000 
each grow and become more successiul 
they will be logical applicants for more 
policies in the future. The agent’s re- 
newal account will be less affected from 
losses through death and lapses; a 
larger number of widows and orphans 
will have been protected, and perhaps, 
most important of all, from a practical 
standpoint, is the fact that the agent is 
keeping in practice writing insurance 
and isn’t looking out of the window 
90% of the time. 

Question: Should the mental position of 
an agent entering an office be to meet the 
objections or to force the sale by his 
mental dominance and knowledge that he 
has just what his prospect wants? 

Answer: The individual sale may be 
just as easily made, possibly more so, 
by forcing the sale by his mental domi- 
nance, but if the agent is desirous of se- 
curing a permanent client and acquiring 
the good will and confidence of that 
client, he should seek to meet and solve 
the objections. I would say that the one 
way you might have a dissatisfied policy- 
holder five minutes after you left the 
office would be by forcing the sale; the 
other plan would insure a permanently 
satisfied policyholder. 

Question: What is the most unusual fleat 
that an agent associated with you has per 
formed in your recollection? 

Answer :* See “Agency Items’—any 
week. 
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The 


Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Established 1860 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 


THE METROPOLITAN DEPARTMENT 


solicits your excess lines in its territory 


F. S. DOREMUS 


General Manager 


GEO. LEYSER 
Associate Manager 


590 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY | 
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Home Office: Lincoln, Nebraska ; 
hi 
Assets - -  $23,700,000.00 : 
Vi 
al 
A SUBSTANTIAL MID-WESTERN COMPANY _ 
A DEFERRED DIVIDEND POLICY rs 
Tamora, Nebr., April 9, 1924. INSURANCE IN FORCE 

Bankers Life Insurance Company, OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION th 
Lincoln, Nebr. A 
Gentlemen: I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your draft for $2,074.25 which EXCELLENT AGENCY OPENINGS m 
represents the surplus on my $5,000.00 policy No. 15386 which has just matured. When i 5 
[ was 38 years old I applied for the insurance and have paid an annual premium of i 9. 
$184.50 or a total of $3,690.00 during the 20 years. I now have your draft for the surplus Ohio n 
and a $5,000.00 paid up policy on which I am to draw annual dividends as long as I live. Pennsylvania S) 
In other words, | have a $5,000.00 estate which has cost me $1,615.75 and 20 years’ West Virginia Pi 
protection. Illinois pr 
The payment of the premiums was never a hardship and now that the policy has Michigan be 
matured I can enjoy the surplus and know that my estate will have an additional $5,000.00 lowa st 
in cash at my death. I could have taken $4,860.60 in cash or a paid up policy of $8,720.00. th 
I 
It has been a pleasure to say a good word for your Company and ‘jit is my wish that LIBERAL CONTRACTS _ 
your agents may be successful in pursuading many more people to take policies. ISSUES uw 

Yours truly, sd : — - ie 
FRANK ANSTINE. Participating and Non-participating Policies th 
Double Indemnity and Disability 
er 
WRITE . : 
- : _ it 
Old Line Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska, 14th and N Streets, Lincoln, Nebr. tc 
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Unconventional Advertising 


By O. C. HEILMAN, Cumberland, Md. 


It seems to me that we life insurance men must keep ourselves before our com- 


munity in a desirable way. 
no plate glass display windows with a 


Most of us have no brown stone front on Main Street, 


salaried window trimmer and nocounter visited 
by thousands every week; yet we are in business for ourselves. 


We have no stock 


of goods on the shelf, no expensive instruments in the case and no fortune tied up in 


a business location. 
already have business and want more? 


Then why not something out of the ordinary to show that we 
Needless to ask, what is the best for us. 








SIGNS ON HEILMAN’S CAR 


Personally, I seized the opportunity to use the largest number of people 
the largest parade in our city during the 


city and that he represents the [quitable 
stunt. 


, watching 


year to show them that Hileman is in the 
Life Assurance Society. 


This proved a fine 


Another good one was at Christmas time when [| took a number of cocoanuts, 
wrapped them separately in green mosquito netting tied with some loud ribbon and 
attached a large heavy card with these words: 


“To get at the Milk of the Cocoanut, 


of the season. 


Lions Club, Shrine Club, the 


Just crack your nut with the compliments 
Irom (Signed personally) O. C. 
P. S. This is guaranteed to pass the : 
! had these delivered to the presidents of Chamber of Commerce, 


Heilman. 


18th Amendment.” 


Rotary Club, 


3anks, ete., and the leading business and professional men. 


Let me tell you boys in stage language that this brought a hand, and there was no 


liquor in them either. 


Personally I believe in advertising, but something different. 


It must be followed up, however. 


— 


Here Today; Gone Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Te. H. McMichael was a member of 
che Georgia Legislature and prominently 
known throughout the state. He 
dropped dead in Atlanta at the home of 
his sister whom he was visiting. Insur- 
ance of $10,000 had been issued by the 
Mutual Benefit just about a month pre- 
vious when his urine, blood pressure and 
all other outward appearance showed 
him to be sound and the stetpescope 
failed to discover any impairment of his 
heart.” 

Another Atlanta general agent tells of 
three other cases in that city: 

“Hugh McKee, former postmaster of 
Atlanta, capitalist and retired business 
man, was crossing Peachtree near 
3rookwood station on the night of May 
9 He had started out to spend the 
night at the home of a friend, Sam 
Slicer. He was struck by an automobile 
painted green, said to be going sixty 
miles an hour. The automobile did not 
stop nor has the driver of the machine 
been identified. Mr. McKee was in- 
stantly killed and his body so mangled 
that friends could not recognize him. 
In fact, the remains were taken to a 
rather cheap undertaking establishment 
until it was found he was missing. 

“Robert R. Wood, vice-president of 
the George Muse Clothing Company of 
Atlanta, one of the largest clothing com- 
panies in the south, had been ill for sev- 
eral days. His doctor advised treatment 
at a local sanitarium on Capitol Avenue. 
The weather was oppressively warm and 
it is supposed that in making an effort 
to lift the screen of a window, Mr. Wood 


lost his balance and fell to the ground, 
suffering a concussion which resulted in 
his ae within a few hours. 


“W. Hawkins, general agent of the 
Aetna ne was with a party of friends 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Peters on Ponce de Leon Avenue. Ap- 
parently, he had been in the best of 
health and was in a jovial mood during 
the evening. There was a stream of gay 
chatter about the room which ceased 
when some one pointed to Will Hawkins. 
The expression on his face had entirely 
changed, turning to a ghastly hue. His 
chin slowly fell toward his breast. He 
was dead.” 

In New Orleans Julius C. Werner, who 
was insured for $650,000, was asphyx- 
iated by gas while in his bathroom. 

EK. A. Woods, of the Equitable, Pitts- 
burgh, advises THe EAstTern UNDER- 
WRITER Of two deaths which occurred in 
his territory of policyholders who died 
within a comparatively short time after 
securing corporation insurance: 

Frederick N. Beegle, of the Union 
Drawn Steel Company, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., who within two years after taking 
out $500,000 of corporation insurance, 
came home one afternoon with an at- 
tack of appendicitis, was operated upon 
the next morning and died. 

Julian B. Huff, president of the Key- 
stone Coal Company, died within two 
years after taking $600,000 of corpo- 
ration insurance. 

All of Detroit was stirred up by the 
events following the death of one of 


Detroit’s most famous men, Harold 
Jarvis, a tenor, who died leaving two 
beautiful children, Harold and Murray, 
aged four and two. A committee of 
prominent citizens was organized to 
raise a fund for the education of the 
two boys. The fund is being handled 
by the Detroit Trust Company and on 
the committee are some of the principal 
citizens of the city. 

John J. Kelly, general agent of the 
State Mutual Life, St. Louis, gave THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER the following in- 
formation about one of his policyholders 
who died recently: te 

“In the year 1919 one of my men wrote 
a Mr. B for a five thousand dollar 
pelicy. Mr. B was then engaged in a 
wholesale candy business which he had 
just started. He had invested all his 
money in the business and having then 
a family of wife and five children, he 
appreciated the importance of this addi- 
tional protection to a small amount he 
then had with another Company. In 
the latter part of the same year we 
placed another five with him. 

“From time to time he had considered 
a monthly income for his wife to be 
paid during her lifetime, but felt it was 
more than he could afford. However, in 
March 1923, it was suggested to him 
that as a compromise a_ policy that 
would guarantee one hundred dollars a 
month for ten years certain would carry 
things along until the children would be 
going fairly well. This was accepted by 
him. Following this we gave him ser- 
vice in the way of arranging payment of 
his premiums so his insurance would not 
lapse. 

“Well, the upshot of all this was that 
when he met his death by falling down 
his cellar stairs, January 1, 1924, his 
wife and six children received the ten 
thousand dollars and are now receiving 
the income of one hundred dollars a 
month. 


“In the meantime he had lapsed his 
other Insurance and I believe that the 
assets aside from this Insurance were 
extremely small.” 


Town Dines Agent 


(Continued from page 31) 


to be explained by the fact that I was 
first thoroughly sold on my company; 
the professional service I was perform- 
ing and that I could see it so clearly 
myself I was enabled to get the other 
fellow to see it as I did; and by ever- 
lasting work. I play at life insurance 
and believe I eat, sleep, bathe in and 
talk life insurance all the time when 
not at my regular business of fire and 
casualty insurance.” 

One of the remarkable features in 
connection with the large amount of 
policies written by Mr. Beebe from the 
viewpoint of the insurance world, is 
that they are written 100% cash with 
application. This fact was brought out 
when Mr. Beebe was asked about his 
arrangements for financing such a large 
volume of business in a community 
where banking facilities were taxed to 
finance agricultural and stock-growing 
operations. He answered: 

“Oh, the finances do not bother me as 
| have nothing to do with premium 
notes. I am too busy to have to per- 
suade the applicant twice. This has al- 
ways been my policy though when | 
first started and was influenced by 
sympathy I did take two notes—I have 
them yet.” 

For eight years Mr. Beebe has held 
an annual banquet for all of his policy- 
holders and prospects who would come. 
He lectures to them about their policies 
section by section and clause by clause 
and these meetings usually last until 
after midnight. Evidencing his  ad- 
herence to a policy of refraining from 
misrepresentation and misinformation 
at the time of the original sale there 
has never been an instance when any 
policyholder arose in one of these meet- 
ings to say that he had not correctly 
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understood the contract that he entered 
into at the time he purchased his insur- 
ance. Speaking of these banquets and 
get-together meetings, Mr. 

“Shortly after my second banquet to 


Beebe said: 


policyholders, | received a written in- 
vitation and a printed program for an 
“Accelerative Endowment Party” to be 
given in my honor by the policyholders. 
About fifty of them hired a hall, gave me 
a banquet and put on a_ show bur- 
desquing me and my methods and [ll 
say for them that it was a good show. 
Later the Mutual Benefit wondered how 
I was getting this business in a small 
town with Indians on one. side and 
lavabeds on the other and when I sent 
them an invitation to my next banquet, 
they wired asking that the date be post- 
poned so they could send out a repre- 
sentative to give me the once over. 
Assistant Superintendent Tennyson came 
out, attended the banquet and about half 
past two in the morning when I had 
answered the last question and got the 
last man through the door, he walked up 
to me, extended his hand and smilingly 
said, ‘Beebe, try as I might, I can find 
nothing to. criticize. I have loved him 
ever since. 

There’s the man; the field of his 
work; and his method of getting bus! 
ness. Nothing remarkable about either 
and no partial assistance from a favor 
ably inclined fortune that gives to Beebe 
an undue advantage over any other in- 
surance agent in any other community 
in the United States. 
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Spiking Down the Loose Boards 


By Edward D. Duffield, President, The Prudential 


The subject of conservation is, of course, 
a very old one in life insurance circles, 
but never loses in its importance. 
deal of 


A great 
consideration should always be 
given to keeping the business in force and 
continuing the protection of the insurance 
to fulfill its intended purpose. 

Considerable Not-Taken business is due 


to the fact that in too many instances 
the joy experienced in getting the signature 
blinds the agent to a still greater step to 
be taken, the placing of the business. There 
are times when he is so busy congratulat- 
ing himself on the outcome of his canvass 
that the idea of influencing the applicant 
to pay the first premium receives only a 
third place thought. Some agents who do 
think of it make the request in a way that 
sounds like an apology. 
full 


and we 


The payment of 


first premium should be encouraged 


should not crawfish in the effort 
to secure it the motive 
The bind- 


many companies is 


when we realize 
that should prompt the request. 
ing receipt used by 
finding increasing favor and the ambitious 
agent working zealously to improve his 
record will make an earnest effort to col- 
lect the full in 


instance, thereby discounting the chances 


of the Not 


first premium in every 


policy being returned as 


Taken. 


The Root of the Lapsation Evil 

The lapse rate of all companies can be 
reduced through proper methods and that 
heart interest of the agent, which should 
be injected into a campaign to be of greater 
service to policyholders through greater 
consideration for their interests and those 
of the ones they will some day leave be 
hind. 

A high lapse rate has discouraged more 
men in our business than anything else. 
Continued lapses become a scarecrow and 
a bugbear. When we get to the root of 
the evil, however, we find that the devil 


is not as black as he is painted. Further 


more, we see that the old adage to the 

- 
effect that .a man reaps what he sows 
holds good here as elsewhere. 


Policyholders should be encouraged to 


pay their premiums promptly after they 
have been made fully aware of the won 
derful benefits represented by their policies. 
It has been found that many insured who 
started off bravely in the first year ap 
parently lost interest in their protection be- 
cause other influences crept in, and the fine 
impressions first created were forgotten. 
If every representative in the life insur 
ance business would keep alive this interest 
by calling on his policyholders regularly, 
giving information as to their Company’s 
progress, notifying them of concessions 
made, etc., he would retain their patronage 
and good will and their investment would 
reach the point where they would realize 
the full worth of their policies, and be 


sufficiently influenced to the great benefits 


afforded by them. 


The Business That Stays Is the 
Business That Pays 

We _ have that the 

slogan of many years’ standing that “the 

business that stays is the that 


given more than passing notice, 


repeatedly urged 
business 
pays” be 
and that its full importance be thoroughly 
digested, so that the 


policies going on 
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i, 92; 


fulfill the 
last and most vital obligation of the in 


the books may be continued to 


sured. 
The 


done SO 


most careful should be 
that the 
accomplished in the most efficient manner. 
deal of 


because the 


planning 
greatest results can be 
business 
Agent 
the right preparation to save it. 


A good goes off the 


books has not made 
In other 
words, he has not populated his brain with 
essential reasons for carrying life insur- 
that he 


sensibly and 


ance so may urge its necessity 


plainly, effectively. 

The excuses offered by some for not 
paying when due may arise through the 
policyholder having temporarily lost sight 
of the him to 
apply for insurance, and he should be re- 
sales talk 
as convincing as the one which induced 


motive which prompted 


minded of his need of it in a 


him to apply. An evening call made at a 
time when the family is gathered around 
the library table, when the matter of re- 
fusal to pay may be thoroughly threshed 
out, will help a lot. The real reason why 
the policyholder refuses to pay should be 
arrived at; otherwise, am intelligent and 


effective argument cannot be planned to 


meet the circumstances. 


The Policyholder’s Best Interest 
It certainly is not in the interests of the 
If he does 


so and later applies for new insurance he 


policyholder to lapse his policy. 


usually has to pay a higher premium, If 
subsequently he wishes to renew his old 
policy his physical condition may have be- 
come so impaired as to make revival im- 
possible. An insurance policy has a more 
certain value than real estate—a value that 
is known and guaranteed. By lapsing it 
a man sacrifices a part of his property. 
Every policy lapsed detracts from an 


agent’s record just as much as a new pol- 
icy adds to it. Suppose that an agent 
were to write $200,000 and allow $50,000 
of it to lapse. He is really not in as good 
a position as the man who writes $150,000 
of persistent business because his business 
has been more expensive to the Company. 
Lapses give an agent a bad reputation and 
cause his Company trouble and needless 
expense. 

To prevent lapses one should make it 
his aim to write only A-1 business. A 
careful selection of prospects makes it pos- 
sible not only to write paying business, but 
it brings into the Company people who 
will always assist you by suggesting other 
prospects. 


Selling the Right Policy in the Right 
Place 

Selling the right policies in the right 

place will also prevent lapses. 

the needs of 


Study well 
and furnish 
him with the details of the policy which 
is especially suited to his particular case. 
Do not forget that it is your Company’s 
desire to keep down the lapses to the 
lowest possible percentage. 

We should be hopeful and cheery in our 
efforts to prevent a_ lapse. 


your prospect 


Cheer fulness 
is contagious and influenced by our opti- 
mism the policyholder may decide to keep 
on paying. Become impressed by the fact 
that have a 
holder. 


you friend in every policy- 
Therefore, watch the interests of 
all with constant and scrupulous care, keep 
a thoughtful regard for the welfare of 
your people, and a lapse will become a rare 
thing. 

A recent case was brought to my at 
tention agent in his efforts to 
conserve the business heard of an intended 
lapse. He called 


where an 


upon the insured and 


Give More Than You Receive 
By Douglas Kerr, 
Canada Life, Toronto 

My slogan is this: 

Intelligent co-operation: To give more 
than you can ever hope to receive; and 
then to be surprised at receiving more than 
you could conceive. 

After final hospital treatment following 
war service I found myself a stranger in 
Toronto, with life to start all over again. 

I made up my the life 
insurance field, and sought out a man who 
Was in a position to analyze for me a very 


mind to enter 


good company to represent in Toronto. The 
Canada Life was selected and a contract 
secured. 

Toronto was just so many piles of bricks 
and stones with people attending to their 
own. affairs, and the field apparently over- 
run and the bugbear of competition a de- 
pressing mental hazard. 

The day I signed my contract I was 
injured by a street car, which laid me up 
for seven weeks without accident insurance. 
The studies prepared by the company were 
thoroughly digested during this period, and 
this was really a splendid accident for now 
there was something in my head for my 
feet to carry around. 

The cold brick walls and the shut doors 
were not so forbidding, but lots of front 
and only a little knowledge soon commenced 
to wear the edge off the front. 


immediately began to canvass him for ad- 
ditional insurance. He was so earnest and 
enthusiastic in his efforts that he landed 
the application. After arrangements had 
been made for the examination, the ap- 
plicant told the representative about the 
contemplated lapse and that he had been 
influenced to clearly see that he not only 
needed the old policy but a 
well. 


new one as 

An agent’s success is determined largely 
on the kind of service he renders to his 
policyholders. There is a great difference 
between the proper kind of service given by 
the prompt, efficient and successful agent, 
and the poor service of the man who is of 
the failing order. The reason for this is 
in the conception of what constitutes real 
service, 

The agent who does not regularly call on 
his old policyholders is making a serious 
mistake. Good will and good business are 
built on the favorable opinion of satisfied 
policyholders. Such calls afford one an 
opportunity to tell the policyholder that 
you are at his service at all times, and 
that it is your desire to most heartily co 
operate with him on insurance matters 
with the purpose of giving all the informa 
tion he desires as to the policies he holds 
and in shaping his life insurance program. 

Increased conservation of business and 
a lower lapse rate are bound to result 
of the agent of 
his personality in a whole-hearted service- 


through the investment 


giving campaign to retain the good will 
and interest of his policyholders. His re- 
wards from such a service will be varied 
and many and he will enjoy a greate: 
feeling of satisfaction in having chosen 
life insurance salesmanship as his profes- 
sion. 

Our branch supplied the knowledge 
through co-operation, and any successfully 
applied knowledge of our business was en 
vendered through the co-operative teaching 

















DOUGLAS KERR 


effort of our branch of the Canada Life. 

Today Toronto is a place of smiles. 
Even the piles of stone laugh. I was tor- 
tunate to join a branch where the manager 
says it is pur branch, and means it. 
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THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Where is there a life work comparable with that of a 
Well trained life insurance counselor? 


If he is the right sort, he becomes the creator and conservator 
of perpetual happiness in the homes of his clients. His wise 
counsel puts the house in financial order and if he is prop- 
erly equipped the result of his effort reaches into the coming 
generations—and he becomes a public benefactor. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Has a complete program for this type of man. 


It requires that its counselors shall be trained, and has a well 
equipped Home Office Training School for that purpose. 


Its educational plan is supplemented by carefully prepared 
equipment which supplies constant help to its sales force. 


Our Direct by Mail Division gets Our National Advertising shortens 
thirty per cent. response from the the time necessary to render the 
public. service. 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


5 HARTFORD CONN. 





HOME OFFICE 


First policy issued 1851 








‘ready for heavy weather” : 


OU men who sell life insurance represent one of the most 

humane, kindly, wonder-working forces of civilizauon. By 
virtue of your purpose and the service you render, your importance 
to the community is on a level with that of the ablest men around 
you. 


Who can do more to make the community secure—to bring protec- 
tion to the wife and mother; to stand between the home and the 
threatening mortgage; to relieve the bitter after- 
math of accident and tide over the days of ill health? 


What would become of industrial and civic enter- 
prise if the great body of insurance companies were 
to abandon the encouragement of thrift and with- 
draw their nine billions of assets from the field of 
investment? 


Many a shuttle leaps and many a trip hammer throbs 
only because you drive ahead with tenacity, tact, and 
infinite determination. 


You stand for prudence, foresight, thrift; you keep 
the ship ready for heavy weather; you are a steady- 
ing influence for the whole community, and the 
importance of your service, whether measured in 





dollars or gauged by its nobility and dignity, entitles 
you to profound respect. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 











